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ELEcTRO-MOTIVE 
Experi d faciliti \ \ 
perience and facilities accumulated in the design DIVISION 


and manufacture of more than 11,000 Diesel locomo- 


tive units will be applied to helping solve the motive EVERAL O1ORS 


power problems of American railroads through 1952. 
GENERAL MOTORS ¢ LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 





BEARINGS RUN 
ee lo) Fare 


For better bearing protection, use Texaco 
Driving Journal Compound and Rod 
Cup Grease — they cling to bearing sur- 
faces and start to lubricate the instant 
the journal or pin starts to turn. And 
because they have less internal friction 
and greater inherent oiliness than other 
greases used in this service, bearings run 
cooler. 

Other advantages: Texaco Driving 
Journal Compound and Rod Cup Grease 
give longer lasting protection. They are 
relatively softer than competitive 
greases, yet have extremely high resis- 
tance to heat and pressure — will not 
squeeze out. They feed more easily and 
cover the bearing completely, but con- 
sumption is less because of their high 
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melting point. 

There are cost-saving Texaco Railroad 
Lubricants to handle every rolling stock 
lubricating job...and the unique Texaco 
Systematic Engineering Service helps 
you use the right lubricants right. These 
are main reasons why Texaco has long 
been “first with the railroads,” and why— 

More steam and Diesel locomotives, 
and more railway cars in the U. S. 
are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

Let a Texaco representative give you 
full details. Just call the nearest Railway 
Sales office listed, or write: 

The Texas Company, Railway Sales 
Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New 


LOCOMOTIVE 
LUBRICATION 
CHART 





Large (59” x 38”) 
detailed diagram of 
typical steam locomo- 
tive. Lists 1,051 parts, 
shows proper Texaco 
Lubricants to use. We 
shall be glad to send 
you a copy without 
charge. Just tell us the 
name of your railroad 
and your position and 
title, please. 
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TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts ever 
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“Union” Systems will be a big help to the 
railroads in meeting the ever-increasing trans- 
portation burdens brought about by present 


conditions. 


“Union” Centralized Traffic Control, Car 
Retarders, Cab Signals, Interlockings and 
Inductive Train Communication have proved 
their immense value ‘a increasing transporta- 
tion capacity by eliminating unnecessary de- 
lays, preventing congestion, and building up 
faster schedules by saving time safely. 


Call on “Union” engineers to help you study 
your problems .-- determine the signal sys- 
tems that will help you meet peak traffic 
demands efficiently, with definite savings in 
operating costs. 
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CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, eleven months 
1951 


eieieb is eisai Aisicle bis nievesesa7s ae see $ 9,487,977,087 
We Seiibe cue shitae cots wi eisieee os 8,545,280,558 
Operating expenses, eleven months 
Paral Vivesiesecwwiccocie eoieeerecee $ 7,392,178,948 
WD: owes 65 sis 504s FNS b Sos esek sis 6,413,820,619 
Taxes, ten months 
JIS ESS SOCH EOC OCCU OPO rier $ 1,101,000,143 
WORD feats ave erea1s Sleeve Siete o's esis olen 1,041,182,757 
Net railway operating income, eleven 
months 
NEUES Sr sines heise coaewecu sues $ 807,862,943 
WGN) Risabiare saiaviewler vacua e ons swe 925,024,752 
Net income, estimated, eleven months 
aN araleraseiala else eisiovs seis eiorediaceiers-@ 543,000,000 
1 on ESO EROS CT ee re 2,000, 
Average price railroad stocks 
SONA TF, TEDE. 6oi.5 eccesvcceces 55.22 
DONUOTY EG, VIO a:viesivecwisweseeee-s 55.79 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
Be WHONS, TROL ss 00s cioeewsaess 40,497,386 
DR WORKS) UFO 5.0.6:0:6 6.0 :s:010'ec v0.00 38,902,641 
Average daily freight car surplus 
Deceniver 15, WS) ..6scsccs cece 6,969 
December 16, 1950 ..cccececcvccss 6,182 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Deceniner 15; WO ocscsiccc'ccees 3,793 
December 16, 1950 ocikiccivcccccces 14,433 
Freight cars delivered 
co te) 6,458 
DSCeMOr 19O0 66 cic ccicsssceccss 5,700 
Freight cars on order 
OIG Ty. NDR o.6.0 cies sce 123,947 
pa as J) a rar 124,489 
Freight cars held for repairs 
SWCUNIOE 1G NMOL 6:6.016.6.0:8'0 0's: '5:0:0% 88,911 
DOCMNBOr 15. TIO o.ckccccsccccives 97,571 
Net ton-miles per serviceable car per day 
SOMONE? TID oc sisscccccceccess 1,074 
ns i an = ee 1,084 
Average number railroad employees 
Mid-November 1951 .....ceeeeee- 1,258,137 
Mid-November 1950 ..........-. 1,289,310 
\ 


AS ANY YEAR PASSES INTO HISTORY, certain of its events 
are apt to stand out sharp and clear in memory. So it is with 1951. 
Railroad men, at least, are not likely to forget quickly such events as 
the summer’s floods in the Midwest . . . the disappointingly small 
Ex Parte 175 freight rate increase . . . Senator Bricker’s “progress 
report” on the Senate subcommittee investigation of transportation . . . 
the firemen’s walkout on a Presidential emergency board . . . the settle- 
ment of the long-pending mail pay case . . . the first inclusion of 
“escalator” clauses in railway labor contracts . . . rousing centennial 
celebrations by the Illinois Central, the Erie, the Lackawanna .. . 
creation of a Tariff Research Group to tackle the monumental task 
of simplifying freight tariffs . . . the February “illness” of so many 


switchmen. 


WHEN ALL RETURNS ARE IN, HOWEVER, such eye-catching, headline- 
worthy events may well prove to have been less important to the railroads 
as a whole than the undramatic, day-by-day struggle to provide more 
efficient service . . . to keep costs in reasonable relation to revenues... 
to obtain and to finance the new equipment and facilities which the 
industry constantly needs . . . to obtain some measure of equifable 
treatment from government and public .. . “to fulfill the obligation of 
preparing to meet all requirements for adequate service, of whatever 


nature.” 


MORE EFFICIENT SERVICE was provided, beyond any question. 
Both gross and net ton-miles per freight-train hour, for example, were 
headed for new all-time high records; other accepted: indices of operat- 
ing efficiency compared favorably with the best achievements of earlier 
years (pages 131-132); substantially higher freight trafic was handled 
with only a few more cars, but with consistently smaller car shortages 
than those which plagued shippers and railroads alike in the second 
half of 1950. 


THE BATTLE to keep costs under control, on the other hand, was less 
successful—largely because of developments beyond direct railroad con- 
trol, notably the skyrocketing prices of materials and supplies (page 127) 
and government-sanctioned wage increases, including the aforemen- 
tioned “escalator” clauses (page 125). Thus, although total operating 
revenues increased approximately 9.3 per cent over 1950, operating 
expenses went up 13.8 per cent, with the result that net railway operating 
income dropped by 13.2 per cent and net income was down by 20.3 per 
cent (pages 123-125). 


DESPITE THE RESULTANT SHRINKAGE in the industry’s 
financial resources (pages 124 and 160)—and despite shortages of 
many necessary materials (page 130)—gross capital expenditures 

















DR. JULIUS H. PARMELEE, vice- 
president of the Association of 
American Railroads, and director 
of its Bureau of Railway Economics, 
is generally regarded as the pre- 
mier statistician of the railroad in- 
dustry. His survey of railway devel- 
opments during 1951—similar to his 
previous surveys which have fea- 
tured so many earlier Review and 
Outlook issues of Railway Age— 
begins on page 122. 


touched an all-time record high ot over $1,400,000,000—about 75 
per cent for new equipment and 25 per cent for improvements to 
fixed property (pages 130 and 157). The railroads demonstrated their 
faith in the future and their determination further to improve their 
service by ordering most of the 4,100 new locomotives (page 202) 
and the 96,000 new freight cars (page 194), and all the 261 new passen- 
ger-train cars (page 212), bought during the year. They began, or con- 
tinued, many major construction projects (page 222). They forged 
steadily ahead with improvement of their self-provided communica- 
tions and signaling systems (pages 178 and 182). They made record 
purchases of cost-saving maintenance-of-way equipment (page 174). 


THEY DID ALL THIS despite the |.C.C.’s obvious reluctance to see eye-to- 
eye with management on the need for larger rate increases (page 128); 
despite unsettled labor problems (pages 125 and 170); and despite the 
imbalance which continues to prevail in their competitive situation (page 
138). The Bricker report (page 135) was an encouraging, although still 
intangible, development in that controversial field and there is some 
evidence, e.g., the U.S. Chamber of Commerce’s December Transportation 
Conference in Cleveland (Railway Age, December 24, 1951), that some 
shippers would willingly give the railroads greater freedom in setting 
rates and meeting competition. 


BUT WHEN ALL IS SAID AND DONE, 1951 actually settled 
little or nothing. The obligations and the problems which confronted 
the railroads at the beginning of the year still confronted them at its 
end (pages 119, 140). That the railroads will, to the best of their 
ability and their financial resources, meet their obligations to the na- 
tion is proved beyond question by the way they have met them in the 
past and by what they did in 1951. The bigger question—which may 
or may not be answered in 1952—is: Will the nation meet its obli- 
gations to the railroads? 


A PICTORIAL RECORD of some of the year’s major events begins on page 
141. The important work of the new Tariff Research Group is outlined 
by its chairman, Charles S. Baxter, on page 154. What was done to 
improve freight handling by increased use of mechanical equipment is 
told on page 172, while “mechanization” of “paper work” is discussed 
on page 176. Some reasons why costs and spending ran so high are 
contained in the article on maintenance expenditures (page 190) and in 
the table of equipment prices on page 193; other details of what the 
railroads bought are given in the purchases summary on page 167. 
Electrical developments are related on page 188, and events in Mexico 
and in Canada—which closely paralleled those in the United States—on’ 
pages 215 and 218, respectively. 


AS 1952 BEGAN, the news was not altogether cheerful. The report 
of earnings for November and 1951’s first 11 months (page 13) re- 
vealed a continuation of the same trends noted in returns for earlier 
months—expenses climbing much faster than revenues, with a resulting 
decline in net income and in rate of return. Another proposed steel 
cut for 1952’s second quarter would leave only enough for 5,000 freight 
cars per month—“barely enough to offset the normal rate of retire- 
ment,” A.A.R. President William T. Faricy said in a Philadelphia 
speech (page 13). And railroad men will probably derive little com- 
fort from optimistic year-end statements by spokesmen for other forms 
of transportation. But there was one cheerful note, struck by P.R.R. 
Vice-president David Bevan, in a talk at New York (page 15). “The 
vigor and progressiveness” of railroad management, he said. can “re- 
store vigor” to the industry. They need only a chance to operate! 
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Cut in Steel Allocations Will Reduce 
Freight-Car Program to Break-Even Point 


The proposed cut in steel allocations 
for railroad freight cars to 5,000 a 
month for the second quarter of 1952 
will provide barely enough cars to 
offset the normal rate of car retirement, 
William T. Faricy, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, said 
last week. 

This leaves virtually no margin for 
the increased capacity which govern- 
ment authorities say the railroads will 
need to meet the demands of defense, 
Mr. Faricy declared at the annual din- 
ner of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia. 

The A.A.R. president stated that the 
railroads’ broad expansion and improve- 
ment program, initially approved by 
government allocation officials, called 
for the production of a minimum of 
10,000 new freight cars a month. 

“Unfortunately, even before the ap- 
proved production of 10,000 new cars 
per month was attained,” Mr. Faricy 
continued, “the allocating authorities 
began a process of whittling down the 
amounts of materials made available 
for this essential purpose—first to 9,500 
cars per month, then to 8,600, later to 
6,800, and now for the second quarter 
of 1952, a tentative allocation of 5,000 
cars per month.” 

This same trimming process has also 
applied to locomotives, Mr. Faricy 
added. While those in charge of steel 
allocations near the end of 1950 and 
in early 1951 recognized the need for 
more diesel-electric locomotives and 
approved allocations looking toward a 
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production of 300 units per month, so 
deep have been cuts in materials allo- 
cations that in the second quarter of 
1952, builders face the prospect of pro- 
ducing less than 200 units per month. 

“The railroads will continue to do 
their utmost to meet national needs, 
despite a scarcity of materials and the 
growing scarcity of money with which 
to meet the mounting cost of improve- 
ments, as well as of day-by-day opera- 
tions,” Mr. Faricy declared. 

Decreasing railroad earnings are re- 
flected in the fact that since the end 
of World War Il, the working capital 
of the carriers has dwindled from more 
than a billion and a half dollars to less 
than half a billion, an amount sufficient 
to meet current cash outlays for a good 
deal less than one month, Mr. Faricy 
explained. 

“This is the minimum below which 





working capital cannot be safely al- 
lowed to fall,” he said. 

Such a drastic fall in working capital 
is a result of a general decline in earn- 
ings resulting in large part from the lag 
between increases in railroad freight 
charges and the much larger and faster 
rises in unit costs of labor and mate- 
rials and supplies, Mr. Faricy stated. 

“Despite this lag, the carriers have 
gone ahead with their program of en- 
larging capacity to meet national 
needs,” Mr. Faricy said. “It is essen- 
tial to the national safety that this pro- 
gram be carried forward. But continu- 
ation of the railroad improvement pro- 
gram depends not only on a_ better 
supply of necessary materials, but also 
on the earnings position and prospects 
of the railroads. And that, for the pres- 
ent and immediate future, depends on 
prompt and effective action by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the 
freight rate case now pending before 
that body, further hearings in which 
are scheduled to commence six days 
hence.” 


Eleven Months Net Down $119 Million 
From the Comparable 1950 Figure 


Class I railroads in the first 11 
months of 1950 had an estimated net 
income, after interest and rentals, of 
$543,000,000, compared with $662,000,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 
1950, according to the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics of the Association of 


American Railroads. The 11-months 
net railway operating income, before 
interest and rentals, was $807,862,943, 
compared with $925,024,752 in the 
first 11 months of 1950. 

Estimated results for November 
showed net income of $68,000,000, com- 
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pared with $87,000,000 in the same 
1950 month. Net railway operating 
income for the 1951 month was $95,- 
008,471, while in November, 1950, it 
was $109,874,448. 

In the 12 months ended with No- 
vember, the rate of return averaged 
3.75 per cent, compared with 4.05 per 
cent for the 12 months ended with No- 
vember, 1950. 

Gross in the 11 months amounted to 
$9,487,977,087 compared with $8,545,- 
280,558 in the same period of 1950, an 
increase of 11 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $7,392,178,948 com- 
pared with $6,413,820,619, an increase 
of 15.3 per cent. For November, gross 
increased 4.8 per cent, and operating 
expenses increased 8.7 per cent, 1951 
over 1950. 

Eighteen Class I roads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in the 11 months, 
of which 11 were in the Eastern district, 
two in the Southern region, and five in 
the Western district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district 
in November had an estimated net in- 
come of $24,000,000 compared with 
$21,000,000 in November, 1950. In the 
11 months, their estimated net income 
was $185,000.000 compared with a net 
income of $226,000,000 in the same 
period of 1950. 

Their net railway operating income 
in November amounted to $36,840,308 
compared with $30,853,995 in Novem- 
ber, 1950. Those same roads in the 11] 
months had a net railway operating 
income of $326,709,759 compared with 
$357,966,862 in the same period of 
1950. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the 
11 months totaled $4,225,668.910, an 
increase of 11.9 per cent compared 
with the same period of 1950. Operat- 
ing expenses totaled $3,383,738,984, an 
increase of 14.6 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region 
in November had an estimated net in- 
come of $9,000,000 compared with 
$14,000,000 in November, 1950. In the 
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CLASS | RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of November 


1950 
Total operating 
MMR 650s 050 $ 903,863,706 $ 862,200,972 
Total operating 
expenses ........ 672,482,095 618,607,681 
Operating ratio 
DURE: cies csc ss 74.40 71.75 
eer 118,825,113 119,209,878 


Net railway 
operating income 

(Earnings before 

eS ea 95,008,471 109,874,448 
Net income, 
after charges 
(estimated) ...... 68,000,000 87,000,000 

Eleven Months Ended November 30, 1951 
Total operating 


revenues ........ 9,487,977,087 8,545,280,558 
Total operating 
SRRINDS: 55630550 7,392,178,948 6,413,820,619 
Operating ratio— 
eee 77.91 75.06 
CONG ccd cespiney 1,101,000,143 1,041,182,757 


Net railway 
operating income . 
(Earnings before 
charges) ...... 807,862,943 925,024,752 
Net income, 
after charges 
(estimated) ...... 543,000,000 662,000,000 





11 months, their estimated net income 
was $85,000,000 compared with a net 
income of $102,000,000 in the same per- 
iod of 1950. 

Those same roads in November had 
a net railway operating income amount- 
ing to $13,553,073 compared with $18,- 
598.915 in November, 1950. Their net 
railway operating income in the 11 
months amounted to $127,810,605 com- 
pared with $140,835,195 in the same 
period of 1950. 

Gross in the Southern region in the 
11 months totaled $1,318,737,911, an 
increase of 11.7 per cent compared 
with the same period of 1950, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,008,524,- 
028 an increase of 15.2 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Western district 
in (November had an estimated net in- 
come of $35,000,000 compared with 
$52,000,000 in November, 1950. Their 
estimated net income in the 11 months 
was $273,000,000 compared with $334,- 
000,000 in the same period of 1950. 

Their net railway operating income 


in November amounted to $44,615,090, 


The two-unit locomotive has a continuous rating of 5,000 hp. It is the first 
series a.c. locomotive built in America to be equipped with dynamic braking 
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compared with $60,421,538 in Novem- 
ber, 1950. Those same roads in the 11] 
months had a net railway operating in- 
come of $353,342,579 compared with 
$426,222,695 in the same period of 
1950. 

Gross in the Western district in the 
11 months totaled $3,943,570,266, an 
increase of 9.9 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1950, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $2,999,915,936, an 
increase of 16 per cent. 


G.E. Introduces Low-Cost 
Electric Locomotive 


The General Electric Company has 
developed a low-cost electric locomo- 
tive which can handle main-line 
freight traffic on nearly 90 per cent of 
America’s electrified lines. 

In announcing the new a.c. loco- 
motive designed for quantity produc- 
tion, G. W. Wilson, manager of Gen- 
eral Electric’s Locomotive and _Car 
Equipment department, said rising 
transportation costs have forced the 
railroad industry to seek a relatively 
inexpensive standard electric locomo- 
tive which can operate efficiently at a 
low maintenance cost. 

G.E.’s contribution is a single-phase, 
a.c. locomotive planned for mass pro- 
duction. The streamlined cab, car- 
ried on two two-axle swivel trucks, is 
essentially similar to a diesel-electric 
freight locomotive. All axles are pow- 
ered by a.c. commutator motors. Dy- 
namic braking is used — the first time 
it has been applied to this type of 
locomotive in the United States. 

The locomotive operates from 11.,- 
000-volt, 25-cycle, single-phase, a.c. 
trolley wire, used by the majority of 
electric locomotives in this country. 
Each unit has a continuous rating of 
2,500 hp., and can develop as much 
as 5,000 hp. for short periods. As 
many as four units can be operated 


in multiple. 
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Bevan Assails Over-Regulation, Unfair Competition 


Quick restoration of railroads’ earn- 
ing power. stability and full produc- 
tiveness would ensue if progressive 
railroad management were given free- 
dom from over-regulation and_subsi- 
dized competition, David C. Bevan, 
vice-president — finance of the Penn- 
sylvania. said in New York on January 
3. Mr. Bevan, addressing the January 
meeting of the chamber of commerce 
of the State of New York, pointed out 
that if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had allowed railroads adequate 
rates to earn a minimum of 6 per cent 
return which federal and state com- 
missions allow telephone and electric 
utilities, net income of the roads would 
have been increased from $780,000,000 
to over $1,000,000,000. For the Penn- 
sylvania alone this would have meant 
an increase from $38,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000. 

“With earnings at such a level [he 
emphasized] we could hope to accumulate 
the financial strength and flexibility which 
may be needed to meet future contin- 
gencies. I find among our executives a 
determination and a conviction that we can 
restore our earnings to a proper level—if 
given reasonable conditions. Only once 
in 30 years has the railroad industry as 
a whole earned as much as 6 per cent on 
net investment, and that in one of the war 
years. The average rate of return for the 
past 15 years was 3.67 per cent. On this 
record railroad securities have not been 
attractive and therefore not competitive 
with other investments in this dynamic 
period of American industrial growth. 
These facts do not stem from any in- 
herent inability of railroads to make 
money. The overwhelming task is to im- 
prove the mechanism of the regulation to 
which we are subject. Neither the rail- 
roads nor any other industry can hope to 
make progress or even maintain itself in 
efficient condition under regulation which 
gives no consideration to the need to at- 
tract new capital.” 


Impressed by RR Vigor 
Mr. Bevan asserted that since his 


entry into the railroad field — he 
was formerly treasurer of the New 
York Life Insurance Company — he 


has been impressed by the vigor and 
progressiveness of his railroad associ- 
ates and their eagerness for new meth- 
ods and fresh viewpoints. As evidence 
of this, he pointed to the improvement 
in railroad efficiency in just the last 
year, which shows a value to Pennsyl- 
vania operations of millions of dol- 
lars. “Over a longer period,” he said, 
“it is significant that the Pennsylvania 
now handles more business than in 
1929. with 40,000 fewer employes. To- 
day we can handle a larger volume of 
business with 200,000 freight cars than 
we did in the twenties with 285,000. 
Similarly, in almost every category 
railroad operations have shown tre- 
mendous gains in efficiency, whether 
you look at them over a period of de- 
cades or just the current year.” 
Pointing to the inadequacy of re- 
cent rate increases in the light of pyra- 
miding advances in rail costs and the 
reasonable rate increases requested, 
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Mr. Bevan said “it should be clearly 
recognized that the railroad industry 
no longer has a monopoly on transpor- 
tation, and therefore the proper pric- 
ing of our commodity is a function of 
management which should be returned 
to management promptly by moderniz- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Act. To- 
day the railroads are carrying the 
greatest volume of traffic in history, 
with the exception of the war years, 
not only in dollars, but in units. We 
are operating at a high level and if 
given proper rate increases are in a 
position to enjoy relative prosperity.” 

Turning to subsidized competition, 
the P.R.R. officer said “every form of 
transportation that competes with rail- 
roads for long distance business is as- 
sisted by direct or indirect financial aid 
paid for by the general taxpayer—of 
whom you and I are representatives— 
and we have for partners in this tax- 
paying the railroads whose taxes are 
contributing to help support their com- 
petitors. That is something that must 
be corrected if we are to restore vigor 
to the transportation industry. We wel- 
come competition because we believe 
in it. It is the code of life of the most 
productive type of American business 
— including railroads — but we hate 
to go into the ring with a worthy oppo- 
nent when one of our hands is tied to 
our side by the red tape of national 
and state laws while the other guy is 
free swinging. That there is room, need 
and justification in this country for all 
forms of transport is not questioned, 
‘but we would like our share of the bed! 


“We are extremely hopeful that the 
next session of Congress will give a 
great deal of thought to the necessity 
of assuring this country a strong and 
vigorous national transportation sys- 
tem.” 


G.N. Plans to Reroute 
“Western Star’ 


The Great Northern has applied to 
the Montana Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners for permission to reroute the 
streamlined “Western Star” via Great 
Falls instead of on the direct main line 
route between Havre and Shelby. The 
move will enable the road to offer 
“transcontinental” service to Great 
Falls, a city of about 40,000 people, for 
the first time. Presently, all passenger 
service into the city is by connecting 
trains requiring transfer. 

The move will not affect the “West- 
ern Star’s” overall running time be- 
tween Chicago and the Pacific North- 
west, but some intermediate schedule 
adjustments will be necessary. Simul- 
taneously, the G.N. plans to rearrange 
intrastate passenger trains between 
Great Falls, Billings, Butte, Shelby 
and Havre to provide connections with 
the “Western Star” at Great Falls. In 
several instances, improved equipment 
is to be added to these local trains. 


Shortages May Cause Drop 
In Freight Car Output 


Competing demands for materials 
may not permit a sufficiently high level 
of freight car production in 1952 to 
keep pace with requirements, Charles 





RAILROADS’ PLACE IN INDUSTRY is 
emphasized in this elaborate display, 
arranged by the Association of American 
Railroads for the recently completed 
public reception room of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Col. Robert S. Henry, 





A.A.R. vice-president—public relations, 
and G. Keith Funston, president of the 
exchange, here are examining the il- 
luminated laminated transparent map 
which constitutes the main feature of 


the new wall display 
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E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation, said in his latest report to the 
President. 

“Increasing car requirements for ore, 
coal, liquids and chemicals, petroleum, 
grain and manufactured commodities 
are forecast for 1952,” Mr. Wilson 
said. He added that this may result 
in increased car shortages, and needs 
can be met “only if the available cars 
are used as efficiently as possible.” 

Railroads in 1951 were able to meet 


all essential] requirements because of 
the production of 96,000 new freight 
cars and 2,550 diesel-electric locomo- 
lives, a reduction in the number of 
cars under repair, and “somewhat more 
eflicient” utilization of equipment, Mr. 
Wilson continued. 

Some shipments were delayed for 
short periods, but no essential produc- 
tion was lost because of car shortages, 
le said. He noted that serviceable 
freight cars increased by about 40,000 








GEORGE SAMUEL EDGAR, age 9, of 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y., believes in 
private enterprise—and he thinks the 
Erie Railroad “is the best in the world” 
—because he used to live in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., and spend his afternoons 
at the Erie station there. So last fall, 
having saved up “pretty near $11.25” 
earned by doing household chores, he 
wrote to Erie President Paul W. Johns- 
ton asking if that would be enough 
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to buy some stock in the Erie. It wasn’t 
quite enough—but Mr. Johnston made 
up the difference out of his own pocket 
and invited George to receive his share 
in person at the Erie director's meeting 
in New York last month. The upper 
picture shows Mr. Johnston presenting 


the certificate to George; the lower 
shows George inspecting “‘his’’ property 
from the cab of a diesel locomotive en 
route from Jersey City to Ridgewood 


during the year, and that average daily 
shortages during the fall peak of 195) 
were less than half the 1950 level. 

In discussing highways and highway 
transportation, Mr. Wilson had _ this 
to say: 

“For a decade, highway construction 
and maintenance have lagged behind 
increasing highway traffic. Allocation 
of structural and plate steel for this 
purpose in the first quarter of 1952 
had to be reduced substantially below 
requirements, Even with increased al- 
lotments of materials after April 1, it 
will take years to bring our highways 
up to the standard required by the vol- 
ume of traffic.” 

Air traffic increased 30 per cent in 
1951, Mr. Wilson reported. He said 
397 transport planes and more than 
8,500 smaller planes have been ap- 
proved for construction in the next 30 
months. ; 


40.5 Million Cars Loaded 
In 1951; 4.1% Over 1950 


Loadings of revenue freight on 
American railroads totaled 40,497,386 
cars in 1951, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. This was 
an increase of 1,594,745 cars, or 4.1 
per cent, over 1950. 

“With new records in both train 
loads and train speeds.” the A.A.R. 
said, “the average freight train in 
1951 achieved a record transportation 
output equivalent to moving approxi- 
mately 21.700 tons of freight one mile 
in an hour. This was 6.7 per cent 
higher than in 1950, and about 23 per 
cent above the peak output of the years 
of World War II. It also was almost 
three times as much as it was 30 years 
ago.” 

The 1951 and 1950 loadings by com- 
modity groups are compared in the ac- 
companying table. 


Per Per 
cent cent 
1951 1950 Inc. Dec. 


Grain and grain 


products .. 2,587,862 2,465,557 5.0 
Livestock .... 497,178 491,009 1.3 
CS ee 7,502,693 7,239,789 3.6 
SURO oso avons ce 837,163 727,188 15.1 
Forest products 2,363, 2,225,803 6.2 
eee 3,004,141 2,528,699 18.8 


Merchandise, 
Co ae 3,886,031 4,269,219 9.4 
Miscellaneous 19,838,741 18,955,377 4.7 


TOTAL ... 40,497,386 38,902,641 4.1 


More Joint Rates, Through 
Routes Urged by Knudson 


Further coordination of transporta- 
tion through joint rate and through 
route arangements was advocated by 
Defense Transport Administrator 
James K. Knudson in a January 10 
speech before the Birmingham, Ala., 
Traffic and Transportation Club. 

“T propose that the various types of 
carriers resolve to seek out and pro- 
mote opportunities for joint operation 
with the purpose of improving service 
to the public and achieving operating 
economies for themselves,” Mr. Knud- 
son declared. 

The D.T.A. administrator spoke on 
“New Year Resolutions for Motor 
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100,000 CAR | 
SHIPPED SINCE PLANT OPENING (92 





DECEMBER 18, 1951, WAS A BIG DAY 
at the Bessemer, Ala., plant of the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, for this PS-1 box car com- 
pleted on that day for the Southern 
was the 100,000th freight car to be 
built at Bessemer since the plant was 
opened in 1929. Grouped in front of the 
car for a photographic record of the 
event are (left to right): J. E. Bolen, 
manager of works; W. C. Sleeman, as- 





sistant vice-president; R. M. Shaver, 
chief freight car engineer (of Michigan 
City, Ind., plant); F. O. Reemer, vice- 
president in charge of Birmingham, Ala., 
sales office; A. W. Padgett, chief in- 
spector for the Southern; D. A. Elli- 
thorpe, chief engineer of the Bessemer 
plant; and F. W. Green, general super- 
intendent, and John Guyton, assistant 
superintendent, both of the Pullman 
Bessemer plant 





Transport.” The idea of “coordinating 
motor transportation with other types 
of carrier service” was one of his sug- 
gestions. 

Another recommendation by Mr. 
Knudson was that motor carriers re- 
view procedures and practices for re- 
ducing loss and damage claims. 

He gave the example of an unnamed 
midwestern railroad that “hired a com- 
bination diplomat and packaging en- 
gineer to do the job.” This gentleman 
“solved mystery after mystery,” until 
the reduction in damage claims far ex- 
ceeded the cost of providing this coun- 
seling service. 

Mr. Knudson also commented on the 
way Congress has cut I.C.C. funds. He 
said effective regulation is threatened 
because the commission lacks sufficient 
funds to staff its various bureaus. 

“In thinking over new resolutions 
which might be helpful to transporta- 
tion in this coming year, none strikes 
me as more urgent or more important 
than to foster an awareness throughout 
the shipper and carrier community of 
the present plight of the commission,” 
Mr. Knudson declared. He said the In- 
terstate Commerce Act is not being 
enforced because the I.C.C. does not 
have the staff to do the job. 


New Haven Adds Non-Stop 
Boston-New York Train 


The “Advance Merchants Limited,” 
a new non-stop, four-hour train to be 
operated in each direction between 
Boston and New York, daily Mondays 
through Fridays, inclusive, was inaugu- 
rated by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford on January 7. 

Using the New Haven’s Shore Line, 
the train will leave each city at 4:55 
p.m. and arrive at the other at 8:55 
p.m. Equipment will include parlor 
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cars, lounge car with two-way radio 
telephone service, dining car, grill car 
and reclining seat coaches. 

The regular “Merchants Limited,” 
carrying the same types of equipment, 
will continue to leave both Boston and 
New York at 5 p.m. daily, with stops 
at Providence, New London and New 
Haven. 


Army Won’t Become Party 
To Wage-Rules Disputes 


The Order of Railway Conductors’ 
request that the Department of the 
Army become a party to arbitration 
proceedings for settlement of the Con- 
ductors’ stalemated wage and rules dis- 
pute has been rejected. Assistant 
Secretary of the Army Karl R. Bendet- 
sen made a reply to that effect to the 
letter requesting the arbitration ar- 
rangement which O.R.C. President 
R. O. Hughes sent on December 7, 
1951, to Secretary of the Army Frank 
C. Pace, Jr. 

Responsibility for operation of the 
railroads under President Truman’s 
seizure order has been delegated by 
Mr. Pace to Mr. Bendetsen. In his let- 
ter to Mr. Hughes, Mr. Bendetsen said 
the O.R.C. plan (Railway Age of De- 
cember 17, 1951, page 11) would 
amount to compulsory arbitration; yet 
“under present law the owning 
companies and your organization are 
not subject to compulsory arbitration 
and the Army is without power to re- 
quire it.” 

Earlier in the letter, Mr. Bendetsen 
had noted that “the owning companies 
are not under government control.” 
He added: “The physical transportation 
systems owned by them are in the 
possession of the government and under 
its contro] and operation. The corporate 
entities themselves are not.” 

Mr. Bendetsen also expressed his 


“personal and profound hope that 
through their mutua) efforts the disput- 
ing parties wit] agree on a way to 
resolve their long-standing differences 
at an early moment so that the seized 
systems can be returned to private 
operations in the public interest.” 
Meanwhile, the assistant secretary set 
out the position of the Army with 
respect to the existing disputes which, 
he said, are “between the collective 
bargaining representatives of the em- 
ployees concerned on the one hand and 
the owning companies on the other.” 

“Under the Executive Orders of the 
President,” Mr. Bendetsen continued, 
“the Department of the Army was made 
primarily responsible for continuous 
and uninterrupted operation of the rail 
transportation systems of which posses- 
sion was taken. Resolution of the exist- 
ing disputes between the railway labor 
organizations and the owning companies 
was expressly left to collective bar- 
gaining and other existing mediation 
proceedings. In keeping with the letter 
and spirit of the pertinent Executive 
Orders of the President, the Army is 
required thereby to maintain an atti- 
tude of strict neutrality with respect to 
these disputes.” 


N.P.A. May Now Change 
Equipment Delivery Plans 


When requested to do so by a claim- 
ant agency, the National Production 
Authority may hereafter direct the 
modification or alteration of a railroad 
equipment builder’s production or de- 
livery schedule “to meet the require- 
ments of national defense.” 

That plan for “directive action” was 
provided in an N.P.A. order (M-95) 
which became effective January 4. The 
order stipulated that N.P.A. may act 
under its provisions “without regard to 
the provisions of N.P.A. Reg. 2 or the 
preference created by rated orders.” 

M-95, requires equipment builders to 
report: (1) Not later than the fifteenth 
day of the first month of each calendar 
quarter their proposed production and 
delivery schedules for the succeeding 
quarter; and (2) not later than the 
fifth day of each month their actual 
deliveries for the preceding month. 
These reports. to be made on Form 
NPA.-150. will provide the necessary 
information for any “directive action” 
under the order, an N.P.A. press re- 
lease said. 


Supreme Court Will Review 
1.C.C.’s Florida Rate Order 


The United States Supreme Court 
has agreed to review a lower-court rul- 
ing which upheld an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission order that required 
increases in Florida intrastate freight 
rates. 

The case is docketed in the Supreme 
Court as No. 444. It involves the ap- 
peal of the Florida Railroad ‘and Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission from an 
I.C.C. order requiring railroads serv- 
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ing that state to apply the Ex Parte 
162 and Ex Parte 166 increases to 
their intrastate rates. 

The appellants’ principal contention 
is that the I.C.C. lacks power to in- 
crease freight rates to offset losses 
from passenger traffic. “The Supreme 
Court,” their pleadings said, “has 
never before passed upon the question 
of whether or net intrastate shippers 
and receivers of freight can be lawfully 
required by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the exercise of its 13th 
section powers to pay excessive and un- 
reasonably high freight rates so as to 
enable railroad carriers to recoup losses 
incurred in their passenger opera- 
tions.” 


Sees Rail “Breakdown” 
Without More Steel 


A “breakdown” of the nation’s rail 
transportation service by mid-1952 
when war production reaches its peak 
has been forecast — unless a more 
liberal allocation of steel for freight 
cars, locomotives and rails is forthcom- 
ing. Authority for this forecast is Frank 
G. Moore. chairman of the National 
Industrial Traffic League’s Transporta- 
tion Instrumentalities and Car Service 
Committee, and traffic manager for the 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corpora- 
tion. 

To secure a more adequate and con- 
stant allocation of steel for cars, rails 
and locomotives, Mr. Moore said the 
league has cited to the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration the following 
facts: 

Every year since 1944, there have been 
serious car shortages. In some years, like 
1950, this shortage was chronic. The rail- 
roads have less cars than they had 30 
years ago or even at the peak of World 
War II. The fluctuation in allocation of 
steel for construction of new cars has 
caused a loss of experienced labor in the 
car building industry. 

Maintenance of a continuous and uni- 
form allocation of steel will eliminate 
peaks and valleys in car construction, per- 
mit maintenance of an efficient operation 
and insure a skilled labor supply. 

Cars are required to deliver raw ma- 
terials. A bottleneck is being created be- 
cause production now exceeds ability to 
transport. This situation will be further 
aggravated when production for defense 
hits its stride about the second quarter 
of 1952. 

The government is urging all-out produc- 
tion for both manufacturing and. agricul- 
ture. Manufacturing has not been as vocal 
as agriculture about car shortages. 


Heileman Praises T.C. 
For Its Work in 1951 


Praise for Transportation Corps 
personnel, and the way in which they 
carried out their duties in 1951, was 
contained in a year-end statement by 
Major General Frank A. Heileman, the 
Army’s Chief of Transportation. 

Gen. Heileman stressed the world- 
wide character of T.C. activities as 
well as their varied technical nature. 
He cited the work of the corps in 
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L. V. STATION TO BECOME 
RECREATIONAL CENTER 


An outddded station of the Lehigh 
Valley at North Harford, N. Y., will 
soon become a recreation center for 
youth of that community. When the 
subject of the future of the building 
came to the attention of Cedric A. 
Major, L. V. president, he acceded to a 
suggestion from the Rev. William A. 
Highfield, pastor of the Harford Meth- 
odist Parish, that the building be made 
available to a group for which he spoke. 

Pastor Highfield indicated his church 
group had tried to interest teen-agers 
“‘but we have nothing to offer as do 
other churches in communities ‘round 
about us. This unfortunate situation has 
resulted in the necessity of our young 
folk having to seek their fun and recrea- 
tion away from home and, of course, 
not always in the best of places.”’ Pastor 
Highfield has been told the railroad is 
glad to cooperate with him and will con- 
vey the station building, which will be 
removed to the church site, by bill of 
sale for $1. 





Korea, and the operation of ports in 
this country. Tasks performed in- 
cluded supply operations at T.C. de- 
pots, repair activities in the corps’ own 
railroad shops, overseas training and 
research, and technical advisory work 
on such projects as the U.S. Military 
Aid Mission to Turkey. 
Cost-consciousness of T.C. personnel 
also drew praise from Gen. Heileman. 
He said lumber reclamation projects at 
the ports and scrap steel salvage opera- 
tions at T.C. facilities were good ex- 
amples of work done in this field. 


Waterways Group Reports 
Record Traffic for 1951 


The barge and towing-vessel indus- 
try in 1951 “moved more freight than 
in any previous year,” and is entering 
1952 “equipped to move still greater 
tonnages farther and faster,” accord- 
ing to a year-end statement by Ameri- 
can Waterways Operators, Inc. 

Towboats, tugs and barges in the 





MORE NEWS ON PAGE 227 


Additional general news appears on 
page 227, followed by regular news de- 
partments which begin on the following 
pages: 
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industry’s fleet totaled 18,586 vessels 
at the end of 1951, with another 1,013 
vessels on order, the statement said. 
Capital investments in 1952 are ex- 
pected to be about $200 million. 

“Numerous integrated and _articu- 
lated tows, revolutionary in design, 
made their appearance on the western 
rivers and the intra-coastal waterways 
in 1951,” the statement said. “These 
are principally in the petroleum and 
coal trades. Petroleum tows compris- 
ing six or eight barges having a total 
capacity of seven million gallons or 
more and coal tows of 20,000 tons are 
now common on the Mississippi and 
Ohio Rivers and their tributary rivers 
and canals.” 

The statement went on to say that 
improvements to principal channels of 
water-borne commerce “were prose- 
cuted . . . in many quarters” by the 
Corps of Engineers in 1951. 


Canadian Car Loadings 


Car loadings in Canada, through 
December 29, 1951, totaled 4,166,515, 
an inorease of 261,618, or 6.7 per cent, 
over 1950 loadings of 3,904,897 cars. 
Cars received from U. S. connections 
totaled 1,781,029, which was 133,846 
cars, or 8.1 per cent, more than the 
1,647,183 received in 1950. Detailed 
figures, as compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, follow: 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 


December 29, 1951 48,788 27,829 

December 30, 1950 54,361 29,408 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 

December 29, 1951 4,166,515 1,781,029 

December 30, 1950 3,904,897 1,647,283 


Israeli Group Studying 
Denver & Rio Grande 


A five-man team of key railroad 
personnel from Israel has begun a pe- 
riod of study and observation on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western under 
a Point IV project to aid in develop- 
ment of Israel. 

The group, first from that country 
to participate in a regular Point IV 
training program, includes represen- 
tatives of the Israel Railways general 
management, traffic and mechanical 
departments. After two weeks in 
Washington conferring with public 
and private transportation specialists, 
the group is spending about three 
months in intensive work on the Rio 
Grande, and will conclude their stay 
in the United States by visiting other 
points of railroad interest. 

Members of the party are Yitshaq 
Nissan, principal assistant to the gen- 
eral manager; Dror Alon, principal 
assistant to the traffic manager; Au: 
brey Even, senior traffic inspector; 
Max Avnur, inspector of road, rail 
and firefighting equipment; and Cha- 
nan Ophir, foundry foreman. The pur- 
pose of their trip is to observe modern 
U. S. railroad operating methods with 
a view to adapting as many as pos- 
sible for greater efficiency in Israel 
transportation. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WHATS GOING 


TO HAPPEN TO THE RAILROADS? 


It is hard for anyone attentive to economic trends to 
be unreservedly optimistic about the 1952 outlook for 
general prosperity—or for that of the railroads in par- 
ticular, at least as far as external evidence is concerned. 
Unfavorable factors in the general business situation 
could, it is true, be largely or entirely overcome by wise 
and heroic behavior on the part of political and business 
leaders. The evidence, however, if there be any, of 
sudden increase in wisdom and courage on the part of 
the nation’s } litical and industrial leadership is, so 
far, pretty effectively concealed. 

The outlook could, indeed, be rather grim except for 
the fact that—with a presidential election in the offing, 
and government spending and government controls now 
so powerful a factor in the nation’s economic activity— 
the politicians can be depended upon to use the plenti- 
ful hypodermics at their disposal to give the patient the 
appearance of healthful vigor, if he should suffer much 
of a set-back. It may, therefore, be confidently predicted 
that—barring warfare on this continent or the exhaustion 
of federal borrowing power—there is not going to be, 
at least for a while yet, a deep or prolonged depression. 
There is already in sight sufficient increase in defense 
expenditures during 1952 to offset any probable decline 
in outlays by private individuals and businesses. There 
should not, therefore, be much of a decrease during 1952 
in the total volume of goods produced and transported. 


A Coercive Prosperity 


Recognition needs constantly to be given, however, to 
the fundamental insecurity of a business, industrial, price 
and wage structure, based as largely as ours is on the 
maintenance of a gigantic and highly mechanized mili- 
tary establishment. The current level of expenditure 
which is supporting the present volume of industrial 
activity and the present level of wages and prices, is, 
very largely, not expenditure made by free people of 
their own volition, and in their economic self-interest. 
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Instead, much of this outlay represents coercive exac- 
tions, tolerated only because people believe their physical 
safety is threatened. 

Mr. Stalin and his colleagues, by their constantly 
menacing behavior, have been most considerate of the 
political and business interests in this country which 
wish to postpone indefinitely the painful adjustments 
that inevitably would follow the restoration of world 
peace. Since no early reform or collapse in the Kremlin 
can be foreseen, no deep or violent disturbance to our 
Kremlin-ordered “prosperity” is as yet discernable. There 
might, of course, be a few “air-pockets” in the course of 
production and the consequent volume of tonnage avail- 
able for transportation—occasioned by inept allocations 
of scarce materials, labor disturbances, poor crops or 
political meddling. It takes a pretty lively imagination, 
however, to visualize any voluntary curtailment of the 
present outflow of basic commodities, as long as people 
identify their personal safety with high-level production, 
with little regard to cost. 


The Basic Uncertainties 


It may, then, be concluded that the external factors 
bearing on the probable volume of traffic available for 
movement in 1952—while not suggesting much increase 
—certainly offer no reason for alarm. Concern for the 
railroads’ welfare does not, therefore, center in the 
probable level of 1952 industrial production, but in 
three other vastly more complex questions, namely: 

1. At the current, or even a somewhat declining, 
level of traffic, what chance is there that the political 
power (not just the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but state, local and legislative agencies as well) will 
cease its intolerable and irresponsible slowness in per- 
mitting railroad pricing to keep pace with the general 
price level? To what degree will it relax its coercive 
restraints which now prevent the railroads from the 
freedom of action which is essential to survival in the 
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competitive surroundings in which the railroads must 
now live?, 

2. Of available traffic, what ratio will the railroads 
get—will rival transportation agencies continue to ex- 
pand their ratios at the railroads’ expense? 

3. For the “long pull,” are the railroads adequately 
adjusting themselves to the permanently competitive 
nature of the transportation business—by critically ex- 
amining their methods, and actively progressing the 
changes best calculated to promote prosperity in a 
regime of competition? For example, isn’t there some- 
thing basically wrong with a freight rate structure which 
allows a transportation agency with ton-mile costs three 
times those of the railroads to make constant inroads 
into railroad freight traffic? How much of this traffic 
erosion can be blamed, not on rates, but on service in- 
adequacies which it would be economically feasible for 
the railroads to correct? How alertly and resolutely are 
the railroads discovering and turning to their own effect- 
ive use the products of advanced progress in technology; 
and in improved methods in management, accounting, 
personnel, financing and merchandising? 





In the answers to the three foregoing questions—and 
not in speculation regarding the volume of traffic avail- 
able for movement in 1952—will be found the solution 
to the riddle of what lies in store for the railroads, not 
only in 1952, but in the years beyond. Satisfying answers 
to these questions are not going to be found in the 
external circumstances which surround the railroad in- 
dustry—because these circumstances, if not vigorously 
and intelligently attacked, cannot be counted upon, of 
themselves, to change for the better. 


Horse-and-Buggy Procedures 


In other words, if the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and other regulatory agencies are left undisturbed 
in their dream-world of a by-gone day of railroad 
monopoly, they will continue to clutch their hoop-skirts 
and bustles; and will keep on driving Old Dobbin right 
square down the middle of the main thoroughfare at 2 
miles an hour, completely oblivious of the motor traffic 
all around them; and of the planes overhead and the 
barges in the canal alongside. It will take more than a 
couple of firecrackers to wake these somnambulists up. 
Anybody knowing anything about transportation and 
the realities of present-day commercial life—and not 
suffering either from inherent bureaucratic resistance to 
innovation or selfish interest in supplying opiates to 
prolong bureaucratic slumber—could justly predict the 
early demise of the railroads as private industry, pro- 
vided this regulatory attitude is not drastically and 
speedily modernized. 

The unknown quantity in the job of forecasting the 
railroad future lies in determining the degree of in- 
telligence and vigor which will be used in awakening 
regulatory comprehension to present-day realities, and 


to its responsibility to History to aid rather than cir- 
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cumvent the railroad industry in adjusting itself to these 
realities. Not just wishful thinking, but considerable 
observation as well, leads this paper to believe that the 
effort and brains put forth toward this goal in 1952 
will exceed anything previously witnessed. 

Such activity is absolutely fundamental—everything 
hinges on it. Whether the railroads should seek, first, 
to improve their regulatory situation or, instead, should 
concentrate on internal betterment, is not just another 
question of whether the chicken or the egg comes first. 
There isn’t any use staying in the poultry business at 
all if the foxes and other vermin, or the neighbors, are 
going to make off with the chicks as fast as they can 
be hatched. The disease from which, with few excep- 
tions, the railroads are suffering is their unattractive- 
ness to investment capital. History shows that depend- 
able investment of new capital follows—not precedes— 
the establishment of conditions which offer reasonable 
security for such investments from predatory attack. 
The losses railroad investors have sustained and are 
continuing to sustain from regulatory denial of their 
natural right to adjust themselves to changes in their en- 
vironment are just as injurious—although carried out 
under the letter but not the spirit of law—as if they were 
the depredations of armed bandits. 


Responsibility of Management 


Of the three crucial questions set forth above, and 
on which the fate of the railroad industry depends, it 
therefore appears quite evident that the first two of 
them will be answered by the vigor with which railroad 
management addresses itself to the task of persuading 
the regulators, and the legislators who control the reg- 
ulators, to adapt regulation to 1952 conditions. In other 
words, the railroads can be depended upon to register 
great and immediate progress in retaining traffic and 
in achieving earnings which will once again attract in- 
vestors, provided they first can induce measurable pro- 
gress in the modernization of regulation (including, of 
course, greater equality among all forms of transporta- 
tion in such regulation as is retained). 

The railroads cannot, single-handed, expect to get 
very far toward this primary goal. They must have re- 
cruits—many more than they have yet signed up. To 
get these recruits, they must persuasively interpret the 
goals necessary to their survival in terms of the self- 
interest of shippers, farmers, labor, educators—and, 
even, of their transportation rivals. Everybody around 
the railroads, especially suppliers, has a vital part to 
play in this effort. 

To be more specific, by way of a close-to-home ex- 
ample: This paper, as its readers are aware, is devoting 
one of its issues each month to publicizing definite 
worth-while advances in improved freight service which 
the railroads are making, collectively and individually; 
and these issues are being distributed each month among 
thousands of influential shippers, where the reception 


has been highly encouraging. We believe that with these 
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issues we are making an appreciable contribution, not 
only toward getting shippers “railroad-minded,” but 
helping railroad men from all departments to become 
more “traffic-minded”—this latter goal being immensely 
strengthened by the cooperation of the railroads and 
railroad men in a large increase (over 100 per cent) in 
subscribers to this paper on the railroads. Absolutely, 
this instance is, perhaps, not of great magnitude. We 
mention it, not to pat ourselves on the back, nor to 
imply an altruism which we by no means profess, but 
to prove our good faith by taking a substantial dose 
of our own medicine, by practicing what we preach. 
Emulation and encouragement of this kind of effort, in 
proportion to ability, on the part of all suppliers would 
vastly and quickly change the outlook for the railroads, 
greatly to the benefit of ail participants. 

As for the third and last of the foregoing questions— 
whether the railroads are making and will make the in- 
ternal adjustments and improvements necessary to adapt 
themselves to their new environment—there might be 
prolonged and timely discussion. All there is space to 





say here—and quite likely it’s enough—is, if railroad 
management develops the skill and devotion which will 
“win friends and influence people” sufficiently to bring 
about a modern and workable regulatory environment, 
then those same managerial virtues will go a long way 
toward insuring the adoption of the needed internal im- 
provement in methods and organization. 

Forecasting the future of the railroads, thus, by 
process of elimination, gets down out of the realm of 
economic and statistical analysis and boils down to the 
simple question of whether railroad management has 
the energy, intelligence and devotion requisite to lick 
the problems confronting it—problems which are no 
longer hazy in outline, but have become quite well de- 
fined and generally recognized. If the staff of this paper 
were not convinced that railroad management has these 
qualities and is prepared to exercise them to the full, 
we'd close up shop and seek places on the federal pay- 
roll without further delay—because that’s where all 
Americans are going to wind up anyhow, if the rail- 
roads are permitted to go under. 





THE LONG ISLAND ISSUES 
GET DRAWN MORE SHARPLY 


A year ago in this space attention was called to the 
situation of the Long Island Rail Road—not as a local 
problem, but as an acute case of a disease which is 
general throughout the railroad industry. As 1952 be- 
gins, this railroad is back in the news spotlight again— 
for reasons which continue to be of nationwide sig- 
nificance. 

The Long Island went broke from three causes, viz.: 
(1) loss of local freight traffic and much of its full- 
rate passenger traffic to the competition of tax-supported 
and tax-exempt express highways; (2) persistent re- 
fusal of the state public service commission to establish 
commuter fares at compensatory levels; and (3) con- 
stantly mounting property taxation. Every other railroad 
in the United States would be broke, teo, from these 
same causes, except that most of them are not in the 
commuter business; and the rest of them that do carry 
commuters have a lot more long-haul freight business 
than the Long Island has, from which to recoup their 
losses on commuter traffic. 

The Long Island’s plight was forced upon public at- 
tention only after it suffered two disastrously fatal 
accidents. Legislation was enacted establishing a “Long 
Island Transit Authority” which was directed to facili- 
tate thé road’s reorganization under public or private 
ownership, preferably the latter. Recently, the debtor 
company filed a bold plan of reorganization (discussed 
editorially in our December 10, 1951, issue) which prom- 
ises to make the property self-sufficient and reasonably 
remunerative, provided (a) property taxes be dras- 
tically curtailed; (b) the public service commission be 
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forbidden to limit commuter fares as long as operations 
are not unduly profitable; and (c) management be per- 
mitted to abandon hopelessly unprofitable services. 

The state’s Transit Authority has now come out in 
opposition to the debtor’s reorganization plan because 
of the belief that it would be “illegal” thus to curtail 
the state’s power to regulate and tax a private corpora- 
tion to the point of destruction. Instead, the authority 
suggests that freedom from oppressive regulation and 
taxation can be more appropriately achieved by state 
ownership of the property, which might then be turned 
over to a private company for operation. In suggesting 
state acquisition of the railroad, the authority evidently 
expects to get a bargain, because it contends that “earn- 
ing power is the principal legal test” of value. The 
argument seems to be that, the state having destroyed 
the earning power of the property, it should as a con- 
sequence now be privileged to buy the railroad cheap. 

On one point, at least, there seems to be general agree- 
ment—nobody wants the railroad to be both owned 
and operated by the state. The main questions at issue 
appear to be taking some such form as these: (1) Is it 
necessary to socialize the ownership of a railroad in 
order to relieve it from destructive regulation and tax- 
ation and, if so, why?; and (2), if a property is to go 
into socialized ownership, should the purchaser have 
a right to buy it at a valuation based on vanished earn- 
ing power—a condition not inherent in the property 
itself, but brought on entirely by oppressive action on 
the part of the intending purchaser? 

The argument on these questions should be most in- 
structive, and the eventual outcome will doubtless set 
precedents of the greatest importance to the future of 
the railroad industry—not just in New York state, but 
all over the nation. 
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By J. H. PARMELEE 
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Ou national situation was dominated in 1951 by both 
international and domestic developments. Abroad, we 
continued our participation in the war in Korea, supplied 
economic and military assistance to friendly nations and 
tried to abate serious tensions in our international rela- 
tions. At home, we intensified our defense program, in 
the face of inflation, labor difficulties, corruption in gov- 
ernment, and other economic and political problems. 
All in all, the year was one of solemn purpose and sober 
thought. Barring unforeseen improvement (or deteriora- 
tion) in the international situation, the same general 
patterns of activity seem likely to continue into 1952, 
and perhaps for some time thereafter. 

Railroads occupy a key position in the national and 
defense economy; they constitute the basic, and by far 
the most important, element in our transportation system. 
Rail transportation provides an essential facilitating serv- 
ice without which the economy could hardly function. 
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Adequate preparations for defense, or for large-scale 
military operations, would be wholly impossible with- 
out it. 

Developments in the rail industry in 1951 were char- 
acterized by earnest endeavors to fulfill the obligation 
of preparing to meet all requirements for adequate serv- 
ice, of whatever nature and however great. 

Two principal problems faced the railroads during 
the year as they pressed forward to further expand and 
improve their physical plant, and raise operating effi- 
ciency to even higher levels. One was inability to obtain 
allocations of sufficient quantities of scarce materials, 
notably steel, needed for new equipment such as freight 
cars and locomotives; the other was a shrinkage in the 
financial resources available for financing the improve- 
ment program, caused largely by continuance of inade- 
quate earnings. 

Despite these difficulties, gross capital expenditures for 
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additions and hetterments in 1951 reached an all-time 
high of approximately $1,400 million. Similar expendi- 
tures in the preceding five years (1946-1950) averaged 
slightly more than a billion dollars a year. 

The severest handicap to the equipment replacement 
program was inability to get deliveries of new freight 
cars and locomotives, more particularly freight cars. A 
goal of 10,000 new freight cars per month was con- 
sidered necessary by the railroads, but actual deliveries 
in 1951 fell far behind that average. The deficiency 
stemmed from lack of sufficient steel, which in turn was 
due to failure of government authorities to channel the 
necessary tonnage into railroad and equipment manu- 
facturers’ shops. 


Comparison with 1950 


The financial situation of the industry can be quickly 


brought into focus by comparing the traffic and earnings 
results of 1951 operations with those for 1950. Compar- 


ing 1951 with 1950, the percentage changes are as fol- 
lows: 


Per Cent Change, 1951 vs. 1950 


Per cent change 
OUBRUO FOROS 6 ooo os os ec cinc ices cececes 
Revenue passenger-miles ........seeeeeeeeee 


Tetel Gpercting FEVENUES «i... secs ccccses 
Total operating expenses .................. 


Net railway operating income ............++ 
RRO NIE 5 sores entrees yer siaccie eel sieeinls eferainne eines 


U0-——-— 


Traffic was up—both freight and passenger; operating 
revenues increased, but operating expenses increased at 
a greater rate. This led to the net result of substantial 
declines in both net railway operating income and net 
income. 

The rate of return on net investment in 1951 is 
estimated at 3.54 per cent, compared with 4.23 per cent 
in 1950. The low level of earnings that has been ex- 
perienced over the whole postwar period, since 1945, 
thus continued through 1951. 

Co-existence of a large-scale and costly improvement 
program and low net earnings has exercised strong 
pressure on railroad financial resources—both cash and 
credit. Financial ability to pay is, of course, the very 
heart of any continued improvement project. The effect 
of these diverse trends—capital expenditures up, and net 
earnings down—may be measured by certain changes 
that have recently taken place in the railroads’ financial 
position. For example, their net working capital, which 
had already been reduced from $1,659 million at the 
close of the war (December 31, 1945) to $806 million 
on December 31, 1950, suffered a further sharp reduc- 
tion in 1951 to $473 million on September 30. Mean- 
while, outstanding equipment obligations—the life blood 
of equipment purchase financing—have almost tripled 
in amount since the war, from $773 million at the end 
of 1945 to approximately $2,270 million at the end of 
1951, an all-time record. It is clear that little, if any, 
funds remain in the form of working capital to be drawn 
upon for capital expenditures and other corporate re- 
quirements. Nor is the field of financing by new equip- 
ment obligations an unlimited one. 

Summarizing the results of railroad operation in 1951, 
freight and passenger traffic both showed increases. 
Operating revenues, which for the first time in American 
railway history. passed the 10-billion-dollar mark, were 
more than paced by operating expenses, which also 
broke all previous records. Net earnings, however, 
especially when measured in terms of a rate of return, 
were far from record proportions. A rate of return of 
some 31% per cent can hardly be deemed adequate. 
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A YEAR CROWDED 
WITH EVENTS 


The year was crowded 
with events. In the legisla- 
tive field, a number of acts 
were passed, such as the 
tax act, the union shop act, 
and amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

In the field of labor rela- 
tions, railroads were in con- 
stant negotiation with vari- 
ous labor organizations, ar- 
riving at some agreements, 
and failing to arrive at oth- 
ers. A new wage policy, 
extended to virtually all 
branches of personnel in 1951, was that of adjusting 
hourly wage rates every three months to increases or de- 
creases in the cost-of-living index of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. The operation of this policy added $215 mil- 
lion to the railroad payroll (annual basis), because of 
the upward movement of the cost-of-living index in 1951, 
and will cost the railroads another $120 million in 1952. 

Railroads were active during 1951 in the field of rate 
and fare adjustments. These included two moderate 
increases in freight rates, totaling 6.6 per cent, author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Ex 
Parte 175 proceedings; an increase in mail pay rates, 
added to those authorized by the commission in 1947 
and 1950; a number of localized passenger-fare adjust- 
ments, and collateral increases in Pullman fares and 
express rates. Another round of hearings in Ex Parte 
175 is scheduled for January 14, in which the railroads 
are seeking authority to obtain the full increase in 
freight rates, averaging 14.3 per cent, for which they 
applied in March, 1951. 





UPWARD TRAFFIC TRENDS 
CONTINUED IN 1951 


Table 1 shows comparative statistics of freight and 
passenger trafic for each year from 1942 to 1951, the 
figures for 1951 being partially estimated. 

Freight traffic volume for the year 195] ran above 
that of 1950, totals for the year indicating increases of 
4.6 per cent in carloadings and 9.3 per cent in ton-miles. 
The downward trend in passenger traffic since 1944 
was halted, passenger-miles for 195] showing an increase 
of 8.3 per cent over 1950. 





Table 1—Comparative Traffic Summary 


Revenue Carloadings (thousands) 





MOREE We vsinea cares 40,497 Cs ee ieee 41,341 
Ns 55 cee v aise 38,903 TH wivvectvaens 41,918 
eae 35,911 OT RPO ore 43 
NGAP vcaahaceacss 42,719 <r ee 42, 
WORE” A vecees eds 44,502 WEP ee Sceccaes 42,771 
Revenue Ton-miles (millions) 
DE Ree cee o fies 643,400 We. o esavcceces 591,982 
AGERE ccseosee ces 588,578 TOO esisscunseee 681,001 
Li. 7 ee eee 526,500 NQUNO eee ee 737 246 
WOO bs-ocao nance 637,917 eS RRO 727,075 
se ee RA 654,728 WR icine cenrsee 637,984 
Revenue Passenger-miles (millions) 
A) Ere: 34,400 POM soi ecxneaae 64,673 
cS. ere 31,760 NOs ca aes 91,717 
ME Hikechace nears 35,095 SOONG s 282 occ 95,549 
Varese cae 41,179 Ie ie diveadevlne 3 
NGMEe Gases 45,921 NO i vcinncasades 53,659 
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mostly manufactured products, increased nearly 900,000 
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Table 2—Carloadings by Commodity Groups 
Increase over 1950 





1951 Number 

(000) (000) Per cent 
GEG bbs con 4b o¥6hd Kosa ewsosuve 3,004 475 18.8 
ee Oe nck oe sus one oie eS 837 110 15.1 
Es loin kw ein Sic see Some 2,363 137 6.2 
ee ee i ets 2; 122 5.0 
NRE isco cbh ah. cee > eGwnte-c 19,839 884 4.7 
DDG cESG Gn ebo ea Sacks aces ssrcdnacs 7,503 263 3.6 
vo? ee as com es an ie a 49. 13 
DATEL ES ESSEC Rae C aie ceed ecesiwn 3,866 4403 49.4 
ee See ti sis + cue cape wee 40,497 1,594 4.1 


d = decrease 





Revenue Ton-miles. Freight traffic, measured in ton- 
miles, is estimated at 643.4 billion for 1951. This was 
an increase of 55 billion over 1950, or 9.3 per cent. The 
volume of freight was greater in 1951 than that of any 
of the six postwar years except 1947, and fell only 1.7 
per cent short of 1947. It was greater than in any year 
prior to 1943, and exceeded the prewar peak attained 
in 1929 by 44 per cent. 

Revenue Passenger-miles. The postwar decline in pass- 
enger traffic was halted in 1951, passenger-miles for the 
year being 34.4 billion, an increase of 8.3 per cent over 
1950. The upturn actually started in October 1950, but 
was not sufficient to offset the decreases experienced in 
the first nine months of that year. Passenger traffic 
volume for 1951 exceeded that of 1940 by 45 per cent, 
and was greater than in 1929 by 11 per cent. 


CHART A 


REVENUE TON-MILES 


RAILWAYS OF CLASS 1 
1949-1951, BY MONTHS 








Monthly and Quarterly Trends. Tenseness in the inter- 
national situation, coupled with our mobilization pro- 
gram, continue to influence both freight and passenger 
trafic volumes. Returns for 1951, partially estimated 
for the last three months, indicate increases in passenger. 
miles in every month of the year, but a slight reduc 
tion in the last three months of the year for ton-miles 
The monthly ton-mile trends, years 1949 to 1951, are 
traced on Chart A. 

Passenger-miles increased in each of the first nine 
months of 1951, through September, and for the final 
three months are estimated as exceeding those of the 
corresponding months of 1950. Not until September, 
however, did passenger traffic surpass the correspond- . 
ing monthly volumes for 1949. Passenger-mile trends for 
the years 1949 to 1951, by months, are traced on Chart B. 

Because of Korea, railroad traffic in the second half 
of 1950 was relatively much greater than in the first 
half of that year. When we come to a comparison of 
1951 with 1950, therefore, the increases experienced in 
the first half of 1951 were almost certain to be greater 
than those of the second half. This was anticipated, and 
proved to be the case, as is disclosed by an examination 
of both Charts A and B. It is even more clearly shown 
when the two years are compared on a quarterly, rather 
than monthly, basis. Combining the several months into 
quarters, the percentage increase for each quarter, 195] 
compared with 1950, is shown below for both freight 
and passenger traffic. 

Per Cent Increase, 1951 vs. 1950 





Quarter Ton-miles Passenger-miles 
SES GiicscaNaawesnumenasoeurone 28.3 12.3 
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FINANCIAL RESULTS 
LESS THAN SATISFACTORY 


Railroad revenues, expenses and taxes increased dur- 
ing the year 1951, but net earnings declined. The in- 
crease in operating expenses was relatively greater than 
the increase in operating revenues. 

Financial results for 1951 are available, based upon 
estimates submitted by the railroads to the Interstate 
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REVENUE PASSENGER-MILES 


RAILWAYS OF CLASS 1 
1949-1951 BY MONTHS 
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Commerce Commission on December 20, 1951, in prep- 
aration for the resumed hearings in Ex Parte 175, set 
for January 14, 1952. Those estimates were made prior 
to the amortization order of the commission, announced 
on December 21, and are subject to some revision as a 
result of that order. The estimates for 1951, and actual 
returns for 1950 and 1949, are included in the follow- 
‘ing four tables of significant income account items. 
Table 3 is the condensed income account. 





Table 3—Condensed Income Account 
1951 1950 1949 


(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Total operating revenues ........ $10,355 a$9 473 $8,580 
Total operating expenses ........ 8,034 7,059 6,892 
Operating ratio (per cent) ....... 77.6 74.5 80.3 
ee ee errr 1,216 1,195 832 
Net railway operating income .... 903 1,040 686 
Rate earned (per cent) ......... 3.54 4.23 7.86 
Net income after charges ...... 625 784 438 


alncludes $107 million of back mail pay applicable to prior years. 





Operating revenues for 1951 increased 9.3 per cent 
over 1950. This was due principally to increases in both 
freight and passenger traffic, and to increased freight 
rates, 

Operating expenses increased 13.8 per cent for the 
year, due not only to increases in material and fuel 
prices, and in wage rates, but also to increased volume 
of traffic. 

The greater relative increase in expenses than in 
revenues led to a higher operating ratio in 1951—77.6 
per cent, compared with 74.5 per cent in 1950. 

Net railway operating income showed a decrease of 
13.2 per cent, from $1,040 million in 1950 to $903 
million in 1951. This substantial drop reduced the rate 
of return on net investment from 4.23 per cent in 1950 
to 3.54 per cent in 1951. Without the back mail pay 
accrued in 1950 (see footnote to Table 3) the net for 
that year would have been $973 million. The estimated 
net for 1951 is below such an adjusted figure for 1950 
by $70 million. 

In brief, an increase of nine per cent in gross revenues 
in 1951 failed by a substantial margin to maintain net 
earnings at the same level as in 1950. 

Table 4 shows the five general operating revenue ac- 


counts for 1949, 1950 and 1951. 





Table 4—Operating Revenues 








1951 1950 1949 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
POE, none ss dsaaes cee wees $ 8,617 $7,817 $7,048 
EMEONDOT. © corey so sescss aisle Praveen 895 813 861 
1 oe ere eee mami err pease 323 a 374 223 
II So che bo She ahicre pula ene na oT ec 82 82 79 
WN NNER) Again aes aes 438 387 369 
RN xieg tee Re a eis ee $10,355 9$9,473 $8,580 


*Includes $107 million of back mail pay applicable to prior years. 





Each of the five general revenue accounts excepting 
express, which remained the same, showed an increase 
in T951. 

Freight revenue increased 10.2 per cent, due both to 
increased traffic handled and moderately higher freight 
rates in effect from April on. 

Passenger revenue increased 10.0 per cent, largely 
due to the greater volume of passenger traffic. The up- 
ward adjustment of ten per cent in basic rates for pass- 
engers in Southern territory, effective November 1. was 
of secondary effect. 

Mail revenue amounted to $323 million in 1951. In 
comparing this total with 1950, the back mail pay of 
$107 million accrued in 1950 should be eleminated. On 
the basis of such elimination, mail revenue for 195] 
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showed an increase over the 
comparable figure for 1950 
of $56 million, or 21 per 
cent. This increase is wholly 
accounted for by the further 
increase in mail pay rates 
authorized by the commis- 
sion in November (see sec- 
tion on Rates and Fares). 

Table 5 summarizes rail- 
road operating expenses, by 
general accounts. 

All of the principal ex- 
pense accounts for 195] 
showed increases. Mainte. 
nance of way expenditures increased $182 million, main- 
tenance of equipment expenditures $260 million, and 
transportation expenses $464 million. The relative in- 
creases in these three principal expense accounts ran 
close to each other, ranging from 13 to 15 per cent. Total 
operating expenses increased 13.8 per cent. 
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Table 5—Operating Expenses 








1951 1950 1949 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 

Maintenance of Way ............ $1,469 $1,287 $1,284 
Maintenance of Equipment ...... 1,968 1,708 1,607 
WECUISDORIONOWN o.o0 cess sicceeescce 3,955 3,491 3,416 
Traffic, general & all other ..... 642 573 585 
WOME ooo caccee Bae wae wae $8,034 $7,059 $6,892 





Table 6, the final table in the income series, shows 
the rate of return on net investment. The rate is shown 
for each year from 1941 to 1951. 





Table 6—Rate of Return 


Rate of return 


Net railway 
on investment 


operating income 


Year (millions) after depreciation* 
WN oa iei cu sess lanes Sntsre: a eayal bas eheralonme $ 903 3.54% 
BM Soe id oa adie Ca ene tered celine 1,040 4.23 
ee on, ower os mine eis iwelaweartan 686 2.86 
RS ose og ee tans "oc aha ah asians he sronaeteela 1,002 4.24 
PR rore crs claiaierats tfearalbyaoinaiaielal at aaa 781 3.41 
ROMM Ss os Es oleretera oy sara ete eons cuales ater 620 2.75 
Ns os oo ove ee ice cca. di operas ere 852 3.77 
RMN score or dias cie-ai cal aicnaclergiesimisras als 1,106 4.73 
Lo ta UC ere Ste eee aan ee ene 1,360 5.75 
RMR ae nica s wie ance e aers we ae eisisislens 1,485 6.34 
998 4.28 


&lnvestment in road and equipment (less accrued depreciation and 
amortization), plus cash and material and supply inventories. 

bincludes the effect of $107 million of back mail pay accrued in 1950, but 
applicable to prior years. 





Table 6 supplies an informative comparison between 
wartime and postwar rates of return. During the war 
period, 1941 to 1945, the rate ranged from 3.77 per 
cent to 6.34 per cent, the average for that 5-year period 
being 4.99 per cent. During the postwar period, 1946 to 
1951, the rate ranged within lower limits from 2.75 per 
cent to 4.24 per cent, the average for that 6-year period 
being 3.51 per cent. 


UNREST CONTINUED IN 
WAGE AND LABOR SITUATION 


Railroad employment in 1951 averaged about 1,277,- 
000 persons, some 57,000 more than in 1950 and 85,000 
more than in 1949. 

The railroad payroll in 1951 approximated $5,215 
million, compared with $4,594 million in 1950 and 
$4,419 million in 1949. 

Table 7 shows, for each year from 1941 to 1951, the 
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average number of railroad 
employees, total payroll, an- 
nual earnings per employee, 
and straight-time rate of pay 
per hour. 

Railroad employees aver- 
aged earnings of $4,084 per 
man in 1951, 8.5 per cent 
above the 1950 figure of 
$3,764. The average for 
1951 was 50 per cent higher 
than the wartime peak of 
$2,727 in 1944, and more 
than double the prewar level 
of $1,913 in 1940. Their 
wage rate of 170.6 cents per hour was greater than in 
1950 by 8.7 per cent, greater than in 1944 by 83 per 
cent, and 2-1/3 times as great as in 1940. Both annual 
and hourly compensation averages set all-time records 


in 1951. 




















Table 7—Employees and Their Compensation 


Average Average 
Total annual straight-time 
Average payroll earnings of rate per hour 
Year number (millions) employees (cents) 
eet Steccenenk 1,277,000 $5,215 $4,084 *170.6 
_) | Sage 1,220,401 4,594 3,764 156.9 
a 1,192,019 4,419 3,707 144.1 
a ren 1,326,597 4,769 3,595 131.3 
ts Geccesncen 1,351,863 4,352 3,219 117.5 
PD becongasee 1,359,263 4,171 3,068 111.7 
PAF caseke se 1,419,505 3,862 2,721 93.3 
Ee absesesane 1,414,776 3,858 2,727 93.0 
Ses - 1,355,114 3,521 2,598 89.3 
Ae 1,270,687 2,932 2,307 83.5 
el ssecncee oe 1,139,925 2,332 2,045 76.9 


*First 9 months of 1951 





The average straight-time rate per hour of 170.6 
cents, first 9 months of 1951, reflects various wage rate 
increases and cost-of-living adjustments made during 
that period, as well as interim increases granted by the 
Army to employees represented by the conductors’, en- 
gineers’ and firemen’s brotherhoods, which have not yet 
signed agreements embodying the pattern settlement for 
the industry. When settlement with these employees has 
been consummated, the average straight-time hourly rate 
will approximate 177.0 cents per hour. 

The year 1951 marked the application of quarterly 
cost-of-living (escalation) wage adjustment provisions 
to the majority of railroad employees. Wage agree- 
ments on March 1, covering about one million non- 
operating employees, and on May 25, covering some 
135,000 trainmen, contained such provisions. The switch- 
men’s and yardmasters’ agreements signed late in 1950, 
and the Memorandum of Agreement of December 21, 
1950, with four operating organizations, had contained 
similar provisions, thereby setting the pattern that was 
applied in 1951 to the great majority of railroad em- 
ployees. 

The escalation clauses provide that for every change 
of one point in the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Consumers’ Price Index (cost-of-living index, old series), 
compared with an agreed-upon base, wage rates will be 
adjusted one cent per hour. The wage adjustments may 
be up or down, according to the trend in cost of living, 
but may not go below basic wage rates. The changes to 
date have all been upward. Non-operating ‘employees 
and the trainmen received escalation increases in their 
wage rates of six cents per hour, effective April 1, 1951, 
and an additional one cent, effective July 1. No adjust- 
ment was made on October 1, because the cost-of-living 
index held steady, but a further increase of four cents 
per hour was added on January 1, 1952. As each in- 
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crease of one cent adds $30 million to the annual rail- 
road payroll, the increase on January 1 meant a payroll 
increase of $120 million for 1952, which was not ex: 
perienced in 1951. 

All the 1951 wage settlements contained a moratorium 
on proposals for changes in rates of pay until October 
1, 1953. At the same time, they provided that if, as a 
result of government wage stabilization rulings, workers 
generally are permitted to receive so-called annual im- 
provement increases, the question of basic wage rates 
may be reopened after: July 1, 1952. Settlements with 
the operating group also included a moratorium on 
changes in rules or working conditions to October 1, 


1953. 
The Union Shop Law 


One important new demand was served on the rail- 
roads in 1951, which was added to a number of un- 
settled demands brought over from 1950. Congress 
amended the Railway Labor Act so as to permit the 
establishment of a union shop and check-off of union 
dues. This legislation, which is permissive but not com- 
pulsory, was approved January 10, 1951. 

Seventeen cooperating unions of non-operating em- 
ployees served notices on or about February 5, 1951, 
indicating their desire to negotiate union shop agree- 
ments. Negotiations on individual properties not having 
resulted in agreements, mediation was invoked by the 
organizations. Following such invocation, agreements 
were made on a few roads, but because of failure to 
secure agreements with the great majority of railroads, 
concurrent mediation on those railroads was under- 
taken by the National Mediation Board, beginning 
October 3. The carriers took the position that union 
shop negotiations should be conducted on individual 
properties, and not on a national basis. Mediation pro- 
ceedings were ended October 25, and on November 15 
the President appointed an “emergency board” to in- 
vestigate and report on the dispute. At hearings in Wash- 
ington, December 11 through December 17, the unions 
presented their evidence. Hearings were resumed on 
January 8, for presentation of railroad evidence. 

The operating unions also served notices of their 
desire to negotiate union shop agreements on individual 
roads, but did not seek to negotiate on a national basis. 

Operating Groups. At the beginning of 1951, the de- 
mands of the engineers, firemen, conductors, and train- 
men, which presumably had been settled by the Memo- 
randum of Agreement signed December 21, 1950, at the 
White House, were still unsettled, inasmuch as the organ- 
izations, after signing the Memorandum of Agreement, 
attempted to repudiate it. 

On February 8, 1951, following so-called “wildcat 
strikes” by trainmen in yards in large rail centers 
throughout the country, the Department of the Army 
(Operation of the Railroads) issued General Order 
Number 2, which directed the striking employees to re- 
turn to work by 4:00 p.m., February 10, 1951, and to 
continue to work when called or be subect to dismissal. 
This ended the strikes. 

General Order Number 2 also put into effect an in- 
terim increase of 1214 cents per hour for yardmen and 
5 cents per hour for roadmen, retroactive to October 1, 
1950. These increases were exactly one-half of the in- 
creases provided by the White House Memorandum of 
Agreement. 

Non-operating Groups. In the meantime, the October 
25, 1950, demands of 15 cooperating unions of non- 
operating employees for a fourth-round postwar wage 
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increase of 25 cents per hour were negotiated on a 
national level from January 9 until March 1, 1951. The 
agreement then reached, mediated by Dr. John R. Steel- 
man, provided for a basic wage increase of 1214 cents 
per hour, effective February 1, 1951, and the cost-of- 
living escalation provision already described, measured 
in the case of this agreement from an arbitrary starting 
cost-of-living index of 178.0 (old series). The agree- 
ment with the non-operating employees was consistent 
with the settlement pattern established in 1950 with the 
Yardmasters and Switchmen’s Unions, and with the 
White House Memorandum of Agreement of December 
21, 1950. 

In the case, of the non-operating agreement, the April 
cost-of-living (escalation) adjustment, plus the basic 
wage rate change as of February 1, exceeded the 10 
per cent formula established by General Regulation 
No. 6 of the Wage Stabilization Board. Because of this 
situation, a special panel was appointed by the Economic 
Stabilization Administrator to study the problem and 
make recommendations. The panel held a hearing on 
April 13 and reported on April 25. It recommended 
approval of this and future escalation increases to the 
affected and related employees. Wage Adjustment Order 
No. 1 and Wage Stabilization Board Resolution No. 32 
made the recommendation effective. 


Settlement with Trainmen 


Trainmen. Agreement. While these events were in 
progress, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare conducted an investigation of what it referred 
to as “the labor dispute between the Class I carriers by 
rail and four labor organizations representing the operat- 
ing employees of those carriers.” These hearings extended 
from February 22 to April 5, and were concluded “sub- 
ject to further call of the chairman.” 

During the course of the hearings, it was disclosed 
that the trainmen had broken away from the other three 
operating organizations in order to seek a separate set- 
tlement. An agreement with the trainmen was signed 
on May 25, 1951, based upon the White House Memo- 
randum of Agreement of December 21, 1950. It received 
the approval of the Wage Stabilization Board on June 12. 

Firemen. In the meantime, negotiations with repre- 
sentatives of the engineers, firemen and conductors con- 
tinued. On June 6, the carriers offered the three organ- 
izations a “package settlement” based upon applicable 
provisions of the trainmen’s agreement. On June 28, 
the three organizations advised that the “package settle- 
ment” was not acceptable. On July 11, 1951, at a press 
conference, President D. B. Robertson of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen announced 
that if a settlement were not reached by July 15, a strike 
ballot would be taken. Such a strike ballot was dis- 
tributed on July 31. Subsequently, a strike of firemen 
on four railroads was called for 3:00 p.m., November 8. 
The President created an emergency board (the Daugh- 
erty board) to inquire into the dispute, and make a 
recommendation for settlement. 

The board opened hearings in Washington on Novem- 
ber 27, and was immediately confronted by an exceed- 
ingly rare, if not unprecedented, situation. The attorney 
for the firemen in his opening statement said in part: 
“The employees cannot believe that the appointment of 
this board is a sincere effort to settle this dispute,” and 
“we do not plan to be present further in the proceedings 
you have been appointed to continue.” Upon completion 
of this statement, the representatives of the firemen left 
the hearing room, The carriers presented their side of 
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the dispute to the board and the hearings were con- 
cluded on December 17. The board’s report is due on 
January 15, 1952. 

Engineers. While the hearings in connection with the 
firemen’s dispute were being held by the Daugherty 
board, negotiations with the engineers continued. On 
November 29, the engineers’ representatives requested 
the National Mediation Board to arrange for appoint- 
ment of a presidential board to hear their dispute. Such 
a board had not been appointed by the end of the year. 
Negotiations with the conductors, on the other hand, 
were generally in abeyance. 

Thus the disputes with the four operating organiza- 
tions, which had apparently been settled in 1950, carried 
on into 1951 with only the trainmen consummating 
agreements. 

Train Dispatchers. The November 6, 1950, demands 
of the American Train Dispatchers Association for in- 
creased wages and vacations were handled on a national 
level from March 12 to June 28, 1951, when an arbitra- 
tion agreement was signed. Arbitration proceedings were 
held in Washington from July 23 to August 3. On 
August 13, the arbitration board, with the carriers’ mem- 
ber dissenting, awarded the dispatchers a wage increase 
of $35.76 per month, retroactive to February 1, 1951, 
and a cost-of-living clause similar to those in the agree- 
ments with the non-operating and trainmen’s organiza- 
tions. The vacation requests were denied. Thus, as of 
July 1, dispatchers had their monthly pay increased 
$49.76, of which $14.00 represented cost-of-living in- 
creases. - 

The November 1, 1950, demands of the American 
Railway Supervisors Association were settled by nego- 
tiation on individual properties, generally in accord with 
the pattern set by the non-operating agreement. 
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STEADY RISE CONTINUED IN 
MATERIAL PRICES 





The index of railroad ma- 
terial prices compiled by the 
Bureau of Railway Econom- 
ics, using the period 1935- 
1939 as 100, is shown in 
Table 8 for various dates 
from December 1939 to Oc- 
tober 1951. 

The index rose sharply 
from 101.3 at the end of | 
1939 to the overall peak 
(230.1) attained in October {ga}; 
1951. The trend during the \ J 
period was steadily upward f : 
from 1939 to December 1, 
1948, when the index reached a level of 214.2. It then 
receded during the first nine months of 1949, to 195.9 
on October 1, 1949, but has since shown a steady rise. 

Prices showed a substantial increase in 1950, most of 
which took place subsequent to Korea. The index rose 
from 198.1 to 206.5, or 8.4 points, during the first half 
of that year, and rose further from 206.5 to 223.9, or 
17.4 points, during the second half. The upward trend 
was less marked in 1951, but the cumulative rise from 
July 1, 1950 (when the Korean affair began) to October 
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Tabte 8—Railway Material Price Index 
(1935-1939—100) 


Material & supplies Fuel All material 
(other than fuel) (coal & oil) including fuel 


ee Te e/a 103.2 97.5 101.3 
ee ee) | | i 132.8 142.3 135.9 
Ce ok a 2 | 178.5 214.5 190.1 
Seer 202.0 234.1 214.2 
OM bay) erence eee 192.9 204.7 197.4 
a eed, a 195.9 201.9 198.1 
ee ere errr 200.8 215.7 206.5 
Aa) 225.1 222.0 223.9 
IS Bec) ee ese 228.4 228.0 228.2 
MG EE MEU RN Sou csyedssapecweneues 229.5 230.6 229.9 
EE ES ORO Sisskwscccncen ess 229.8 230.6 230.1 





1, 1951. was from 206.5 to 230.1, an increase of 23.6 
points, or 11.4 per cent. 

The all-material index as of October 1, 1951, was 2.8 
per cent greater than on January 1, 1951, the fuel index 
was greater by 3.9 per cent, and the material and supply 
index (other than fuel) showed an increase of 2.1 per 
cent. 

Prices are at all-time high levels today, with little 
indication of any early or appreciable reversal in the 
almost continuous upward trend since 1939. The all- 
material index increased from a prewar level of 101.3 
at the end of 1939 to 135.9 at the close of the war in 
1945. This was an increase of 34.6 points, or 34.2 per 
cent. From 1945 to 1951, however, the index rose from 
135.9 to 230.1, an increase of 94.2 points, or 69.3 per 
cent. The cumulative increase for the 12-year war and 
postwar period, 1939 to 1951, exceeded 125 per cent. 


INADEQUATE INCREASES IN 
RATES AND FARES 





Further increases in wage 
rates and in material prices 
made it necessary for the 
railroads again, in 1951, to 
seek authority for additional 
important upward  adjust- 
ments in rates, fares and 
other charges. 

Freight Rates. The follow- 
ing developments in 1951, 
listed chronologically, out- 
line the freight rate adjust- 
ments that resulted from Ex 
Parte 175 proceedings, which 
involved several extensive 
hearings. 














1. On January 15, the Interstate Commerce Commission dis- 
missed the petition of railroads in Official territory (filed De- 
cember 1, 1950), for an increase of 4 per cent in all freight rates 
and charges. The following day, January 16, railroads in all 
territories (East, South, and West) petitioned the commission 
for a 6 per cent increase in freight rates and charges, with 
maximum and specific increases on certain commodities. The 
proceeding was docketed as Ex Parte 175, Increased Freight 
Rates, 1951. 

2. On January 19, the railroads filed a motion to put the 
proposed increase into effect on an interim basis. 

3. The commission, on March 12, authorized interim in- 
creases, on 15 days’ notice, of 4 per cent in Eastern territory, 
and 2 per cent in Southern and Western territories and inter- 
territorially, with certain maxima, pending further hearings in 
the case. The overall increase was estimated to average about 
2.4 per cent. The new rates went into effect April 4, except that 
the grain rates became effective April 19. 

4. Because of continuing increases in operating costs, the 
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railroads again petitioned the commission on March 28, re- 
questing a freight rate increase of 15 per cent, which would 
include the interim increases authorized by the commission on 
March 12, and would replace the carriers’ request of January 
16 for a general 6 per cent increase. With the usual provisions 
for certain maxima and exceptions, the proposed increase was 
calculated as averaging 14.3 per cent. 

5. The commission on August 2 authorized the carriers to 
increase rates 9 per cent in the East, 6 per cent in the South 
and West, and 6 per cent interterritorially. The overall increase 
for the country as a whole, after giving effect to prescribed 
maxima and exceptions, was estimated by the commission at 
6.6 per cent. The new rates, which are in place of, and not in 
addition to, the interim rates which went into effect April 4, are 
applied as surcharges, which will expire February 28, 1953, unless 
sooner modified or terminated. The new rates went into effect 
eg 1 28, except those for grain which became effective Septem- 

er 12. 

6. On October 19, the railroads requested further hearings in 
Ex Parte 175, and sought authority to put into effect the full 
amount of the freight rate increase sought on March 28, 1951 
(15 per cent). It is estimated that such an authorization, if 
granted, would raise rates about 7.2 per cent above present 
levels, for the country as a whole. In an order dated December 
3, the commission granted the carriers’ petition, and subsequently 
set January 14, 1952, as the date for further hearings. 


Effect of Ex Parte 175 Increase 


The cumulative result of these developments in the 
freight rate situation was to increase revenues by approx- 
imately $575 million per year, based on the freight 
traffic level of 1951. This is approximately what the com- 
mission calculated, based on two assumptions: that the 
increase of 6.6 per cent had been in effect the whole 
year, and that it applied to all intrastate as well as inter- 
state movements. Neither of these conditions, of course, 
prevailed. It is difficult to estimate what the railroads 
did realize in increased revenue in 1951, as a result of 
the increased rates, but the amount was considerably 
less than one-half of $575 million. 

Passenger Fares. Reduced round-trip military furlough 
coach fares were placed in effect by all railroads on Janu- 
ary 26, 1951. The rate was generally 2.025 cents per 
mile; in some territories, it was less. These reduced fur- 
lough fares are available to military personnel traveling 
in uniform at their own expense. They have been extended 
to June 30, 1952, with a return limit of three months. 

Twenty-seven southern railroads filed a petition with 
the commission on May 28, seeking authority to increase 
basic passenger fares 10 per cent. Their proposal in- 
cluded an increase in the minimum one-way charge from 
15 to 25 cents, round-trip fares to be 180 per cent of 
the increased one-way fares. The commission in October 
authorized the increase, and granted certain other relief 
sought. The increase, which became effective November 
1, does not affect existing military furlough rates. 

A commission order, made public July 12, authorized 
32 passenger-carrying railroads in Eastern territory 
and connecting railroads, to file a 30-day notice propos- 
ing an increase in round-trip passenger fares in coaches 
and Pullmans for distances over 225 miles. The rail- 
road proposal, filed June 11, 1951, provided that round- 
trip coach fares be made subject to a maximum reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent below the double one-way fare, in- 
stead of the existing 24 per cent maximum reduction, 
and that round-trip first-class fares be made subject to 
a maximum reduction of 5 per cent instead of the exist- 
ing maximum of 10 per cent. Although the Office of 
Price Stabilization and certain other groups opposed 
the proposed change, the commission declined to suspend 
the tariffs, and the higher round-trip fares became 
effective on August 20. 

Pullman Rates. The Pullman Company filed a peti- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Commission on April 
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13 for authority to increase its sleeping and parlor car 
fares and charges by 15 per cent. The proposed increase 
would yield an estimated additional gross revenue of 
$16,743,000, based on the volume of traffic handled in 
1950. A commission order providing authorization for 
filing the necessary tariffs was issued April 24. Although 
opposition was offered by various parties, the commis- 
sion permitted the increase to become effective June 1. 

Mail Pay. A supplemental report by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the mail-pay proceedings 
(Docket 9200), made public November 16, 1951, pre- 
scribed further increases in mail-pay rates. These in- 
creases, the commission estimated, will raise mail pay to 
the railroads about 31.5 per cent above the 1950 level. 
The prescribed rates were retroactive to January 1, 1951. 
Under the rate structure agreed upon between the rail- 
roads and the postmaster general, and approved by the 
commission, the space basis of pay is retained, but with 
a new system and scale of rates and charges. In the 
Docket 9200 proceedings, the railroads sought an in- 
crease of 95 per cent in mail pay rates that were in 
effect on February 19, 1947, the date on which the 
original application was filed. The commission in De- 
cember 1947 authorized an interim increase of 25 per 
cent. 

The railroads and the postmaster general signed an 
agreement in October 1950, specifying, among other 
things, the amount of additional pay due the carriers 
for transporting the mails from February 19, 1947, to 
December 31, 1950. This agreement, approved by the 
commission December 4, 1950, provided for an average 
increase in mail pay rates during the period of approx- 
imately 48 per cent over rates in effect prior to Feb- 
ruary 19, 1947. 

If the commission’s estimate of 31.5 per cent as the 
latest increase is correct, the cumulative increase in mail 
pay rates thus far authorized is about 95 per cent (148 
per cent times 131.5 per cent equals 194.6 per cent). 

Express Rates. On January 12, 1951, the Railway 
Express Agency petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to increase its rates and 
charges and make other modifications in its rate struct- 
ure. The matter was docketed as Ex Parte 177, and a 
hearing set for March 29. The agency filed a supple- 
mental petition on March 9, asking the commission to 
grant an interim increase of 25 cents per shipment, with 
certain exceptions. On April 13, the commission granted 
an interim increase of 20 cents per shipment on all less 
carload shipments except newspapers, milk, cream and 
related products, and corpses. The increase was estimated 
to yield approximately $15,715,000 annually. 

On October 23, the commission authorized a general 
increase in express rates and charges which superseded 
the interim increase of 20 cents per shipment, granted 
in April. Included in authorized increases were the fol- 
lowing: 


First-class rates and charges on shipments under 100 pounds, 
increased by 30 cents per shipment; 100 pounds and over by 
30 cents per 100 pounds; multiples of first-class rates and charges 
by 30 cents per 100 pounds. 

Second-class rates and charges increased to 75 per cent of the 
contemporaneous first-class rates and charges. 

Third-class rates and charges increased from 1.75 cents for 
2 ounces to 1] cent per ounce. 

Minimum charges increased generally to $1.50 per shipment; 
minimum charges of $2.00 and over increased 25 per cent. 

These increases became effective on November 15, 1951. 


Railroads’ Tariff Research Group. A research project, 
whose purpose is to study ways and means of simplify- 
ing and otherwise improving railroad tariffs, was an- 
nounced August 3 by chairmen of the regional traffic 
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associations of the railroads. The project, designated as 
the Railroads’ Tariff Research Group, is an independent 
activity of the railroads. The chairman of the group is 
Charles S. Baxter, the two other members being George 
W. Lupton, Jr., and Harry F. Sutter. They will operate 
under direction of an administrative committee of twelve 
railroad traffic executives, headed by Fred Carpi, traffic 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania, and with the advice 
and counsel of a cooperating committee from the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League. The group is located 
in the Transportation Building at Washington. 


COMPARISONS OF AVERAGE REVENUE 
PER UNIT OF TRAFFIC 


Revenue per tonmile av- 
eraged 1.324 cents for the 
first nine months of 1951, 
and revenue per passenger- 
mile 2.589 cents. Table 9 
shows the averages for 1921, 
which were the prewar highs, 
for each year from 1941 to 
1950, and for nine months 
of 1951. 

The ton-mile average for 
the first nine months of 
1951, despite moderately 
higher freight rates effective 
throughout part of that 














Table 9—Revenue per Unit of Traffic 


Per Per 
ton-mile passenger-mile 
Year (cents) (cents) 
A a 2) SA ee a ee 1.324 2.589 
ME eo re clare os a tases ee raleweraeas 1.329 2.561 
src oe aca Ne lendee so oc, Gisia a elalmare 1.339 2.452 
haa Ne Sn wa ONra rie k Oerceacae 1.251 2,341 
MS aes da yainiacaa ae catalase 1.076 2.097 
al RRO Ane net Cn DUNG Day pee eranee- eter 0.978 1.947 
eae ase cosa ue eek eiahs 0.959 1.871 
I os eo cia ates uelea dece ce iene 0.949 1.874 
I oe oreo A wlarcia eat e ein a nelenlelete 0.933 1.882 
Mes oie eal Hana d wie leaie-o aie: s 0.932 1.916 
MN woo oe Crag aetvais 6 ohione sidsw Sxl ecueve 0.935 1.753 
WN sea ee rs rains es a ceeiaiere state tere 1.275 3.086 





period, was slightly below the average for the year 
1950. This was due largely to heavier movements 
of coal and ore, commodities handled at compara- 
tively low rates per ton-mile, and to a moderate in- 
crease in average length of haul. Rate adjustments on 
other products, especially reduced quotations on gov- 
ernment traffic, also contributed. The average for the 
year 1951, when it becomes available, will reflect the 
latest increase in freight rates, which did not become 
fully effective until mid-September. 

Average revenue per passenger-mile for 1951 was 
slightly higher than that for 1950. It was, however, lower 
than in any of the years 1920 to 1930, inclusive. 

The 1951 average was affected to a moderate degree 
by an increase in commutation fares for Eastern terri- 
tory railroads effective in April. The ten per cent in- 
crease in basic passenger fares, authorized for most of 
the railroads in the South, became effective on Novem- 
ber 1, 1951, and is not reflected in the average shown 
in Table 9 for the first nine months. 

Chart C brings together, in graphic form, a com- 
parison from 1940 to 1951 of the trends in hourly wage 
rates, the railroad price index, and average revenue per 
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CHART C 
TRENDS IN RAILROAD EMPLOYEES HOURLY RATE OF PAY, PRICES OF RAILROAD MATERIALS, 
AND RAILROAD REVENUE PER TON-MILE OF FREIGHT 
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ton-mile. The chart clearly shows the growing spread 
between the lower or revenue curve and the two upper 
or cost cl ves. : 

The sharp upward rise in the wage and price curves 
in 1951, contrasted with the moderate rise in the ton- 
mile revenue curve (to October), throws light on the 
reason for the renewed application made by the rail- 
roads for further increases in freight rates, in the Ex 
Parte 175 proceedings. 


ALL-TIME RECORD CAPITAL 
EXPENDITURES AND PURCHASES 





Table 10 shows gross cap- 
ital expenditures of railways 
of Class I for additions and 
betterments, and for pur- 
chases of fuel, material and 
supplies, years 1942 to 1951. 

Capital expenditures for 
1951 are estimated at $1,413 
million, the greatest amount 
ever expended by the rail- 
roads in a single year. They 
exceeded 1950 expenditures 
by $347 million, and were 
greater by $101 million than 
expenditures made in the 
previous record year 1949, Capital expenditures for the 
10-year period 1942 to 1951 aggregated $8,603 million, 
an average of $860 million per year. 

During the six postwar years, 1946 to 1951, capital 
expenditures have aggregated $6,491 million, an average 
of $1,082 million per year. In part, of course, the high 
average since the war is the result of much higher price 











Table 10—Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


Gross capital Purchases of fuel, 


expenditures material and supplies 





Year (thousands) (thousands) 
SPEER eee oe blew Minin’ $1,413,000 $2,300,000 
DR ee Se fo gb aie aia oz ie es 1,065,842 1,739,908 
ERASE Pe ec ae te eemere 1,312,200 1,641,406 
A ESS ee ces ee eee 1,273,484 2,183,331 
fe Ee 20 See 864,689 1,909,209 
SS cisassresslsesan dt wesnied d 561,957 1,570,555 
SN ei Sar wh kas an mene see 6 6 562,980 1,572,404 
SREECEAS Cupsnpacde escapee beens 560,112 1,610,529 
SSS Fare eee eee 454,282 1,394,281 
| Rei eCeetee eee _- 534,897 1,259,811 
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levels, but it reflects also an extensive program of plant 
improvement. 

About 75 per cent of the 1951 expenditures was 
allocated to equipment and 25 per cent to roadway and 
structures, indicating the continuing emphasis on new 
equipment, especially freight cars and diesel-electric 
locomotives. 

Purchases of fuel, material and supplies in 1951 are 
estimated at $2,300 million, also a new high. This total 
was an increase of $560 million over the corresponding 
total for 1950, and an increase of $117 million over the 
previous record (1948). 


MATERIAL SHORTAGES CURTAILED 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT ADDITIONS 


Table 11 shows railroad ownership of equipment at 
the end of each year from 1945 to 1950, and as of De- 
cember 1, 1951. New equipment units on order at the 
end of each year or period are also shown, together with 
annual installations. 





Table 11—Equipment Ownership and Installations 


Ownership Installed On order 
at end during at end 
of year year of year 

Steam locomotives: 
id Oe | es 21,857 "17 20 
Te Goscncaonsereus 25,265 12 16 
SPO tick unntuesseees 28,809 57 13 
1) | SSSR SESS ee nenrernts 32,613 72 
| EES res she 34,800 72 30 
Rs sermons 37,255 83 64 
LS Pore gee 38,683 109 92 

Diesel & electric locomotives: 
awon foec, 4) .cssce. 12,841 *2,349 1,789 
| SAO ee 10,531 2,384 1,628 
MY cs airtel meee 169 1,808 885 
SOE Guwridisawe esses 6,368 1,401 1,561 
SME Sais ke ae Geos one 4,964 771 1,196 
| SE EE ee 4,222 480 
BPM! os S beSactectas cai 3,730 534 379 

Freight-Carrying cars: # 
foi (Dec. 1)... 200% 1,748,311 *79 920 114,669 
Pe Basch s.cotueow ee 1,717,659 42,067 114,240 
TUNED Ai nia iene ob se wee 1,749,736 84,669 14,368 
Loner 1,754,840 102,737 89,437 
PR Praca cic me kines 1,731,231 63,312 105,112 
NOP MES! dSyste sche Gusacaes eee se 1,739,930 40,377 63,829 
IED uc vaieekknweswine 1,759,662 38,987 37,160 


*11 months. , : 
aStatistics showing freight cars installed and on order include railroad- 
owned private refrigerator lines, and are those of the Car Service Division, 
A. A. R. 





Locomotives. During 1951, steam locomotive owner- 
ship continued to decline, whereas ownership of diesel- 
electric and electric locomotives (complete as operated) 
maintained the upward trend. 

Since the end of 1945, shortly following the close of 
hostilities, the rise of the diesel has added a dramatic 
chapter to the long history of motive power progress 
on American railroads. From the end of 1945 to the 
end of 1951 (December 1), comprising the postwar 
period, ownership of steam locomotives has shown a net 
decrease of 16,826, but there has been. a net increase 
of 9,111 in electric and diesel-electric locomotives. These 
figures are expressed in numbers, and do not take into 
account either the tractive power or the relative efficiency 
of the different types of motive power. 

Locomotives on order as of December 1, 1951, totaled 
1,809, of which 1,788 were diesel-electric. A total of 
2.366 locomotives were installed during the first eleven 
months of 1951, a greater number than in any comparable 
period during the past 28 years. 

The proportion of unserviceable locomotives (steam, 
electric and-diesel) rose from 9.1 per cent on January 
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1 to a high of 9.6 per cent 
in March, April and May. 
From May 1 the trend 
turned slightly down, and 
the ratio stood at 8.9 per 
cent on December 1. The 
average unserviceable ratio 
for the first eleven months 
of 1951 was 9.3 per cent, 
compared with an average 
of 9.4 per cent for the year 
1950. 

Freight Cars. Installations 
of new freight cars during 
the first eleven months of 
1951 totaled 79,920, including railroad-owned private 
refrigerator car lines. Installations for the year will ap- 
proximate 88,000 compared with 42,067 cars for the 
year 1950. 

Freight car ownership of the railroads on December 
1, 1951, numbered 1,748,311 cars, an increase of 30,652 
cars over ownership at the end of 1950. The trend was 
generally upward throughout the year, as new installa- 
tions exceeded retirements of older and obsolete cars. 
This upward trend was due to the expanded freight car 
program (adopted by the railroads in July, 1950) which 
set as its goal an increase in ownership to 1,850,000 cars. 

To reach this goal within a reasonable period, it was 
hoped to increase installations to an average of 10,000 
per month. Such an average was not attained, either in 
1950 or 1951. Steel allocations by the National Produc- 
tion Authority for freight car production have been 
gradually cut down, so that allocations for the third and 
fourth quarters were far below the quotas of 10,000 cars 
per month. For the first quarter of 1952 allocations were 
even less, and further reductions for the second quarter 
were under consideration by N.P.A. at the year-end. 

The program, however, has been strikingly translated 
into greatly increased car orders. Table 11 shows that 
nearly 115,000 new freight cars were on order on De- 
cember 1, 1951, which was slightly greater than at the 
end of 1950, although some 80,000 new cars had been 
completed in the meantime and accordingly taken off 
the order books. 


The July 1950 railroad program included intensified 
repair of bad-order equipment, especially freight cars, 
so as to bring the bad-order percentage down to or below 
five per cent of each type of car owned on each rail- 
road. The proportion of unserviceable freight cars fluc- 
tuated in 1951 between a low of 4.8 per cent on April 1, 
and a high of 5.5 per cent on August 1. The ratio had 
been reduced again to 4.8 per cent on December 1. The 
average for the first eleven months of 1951 was 5.1 per 
cent, compared with an average of 6.9 per cent for the 


year 1950. 


Freight car shortages continued throughout the year 
1951, though the second half of the year showed great 
reductions in shortages, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1950. The demand for box cars was particu- 
larly heavy in the fall months, though no really critical 
situations developed. Gondolas were in heavy demand 
in all parts of the country and shortages for that type 
of car were fairly well distributed. The maximum daily 
shortage of freight cars was reported for the week of 
March 3, 1951, at 37,828 cars. This was reduced to 3,793 
cars during the week of December 15. The maximum 
for 1950 was 39,477 cars, for the week of August 26. 

Passenger Equipment. ‘Ownership of: passenger-train 
cars numbered 37,532 on June 30, 1951. This was a re- 
duction of approximately 500 cars since the end of 1950. 
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New passenger-train equipment of all types installed 
during the first six months of 1951 totaled 95 units, and 
there were 189 units on order as of July 1. This com- 


pared with 563 units on order a year earlier, on July 
1, 1950. 


CONSISTENT PROGRESS IN 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 





The next four tables com- 
pare significant performance 
averages for the first nine 
months of 1951 with annual 
averages for the years 1941 
to 1950. 

Although traffic volumes 
were not so high in 1951 
as in the war years, these 
averages set new records in 
nearly every case, indicating 
definite progress in operat- 
ing efficiency. 

Ton-miles per freight train- 
hour, combining both load 
and speed factors, is a very significant performance 
factor. The unit output per hour of freight train oper- 
ation is computed on two bases: (1) gross ton-miles of 
cars and contents per freight train-hour, and (2) net 
ton-miles (lading only) per freight train-hour. Both 
averages are shown in Table 12. Those for the first nine 
months of 1951 show that new records for each of the 
two averages will be set for the year. 




















Table 12—Ton-miles per Freight Train-hour 


Year Gross ton-miles Net ton-miles 
A 7) “SS a a 46,314 21,720 
WIE osc a b/c eveiaoie ine e sie e Cloaelaais nieces 44,353 20,344 
50 ain Recatie eesti saaie Haw arn ease 42,346 19,024 
ME oor ae rs Se wid on wam wawrere 39,903 18,778 
17 A ee ec ea aetna ene 38,462 18,126 
RSPR ae iiisicivisio alate sine neiee teieuaecans 37,057 17,173 
WN erty So ee oan es eea 36,954 17,482 
eee Sane ncn oa ea vane Wh meeas 37,298 17,623 
1607. ROR EUS iN eer an ercenene eee 35,970 16,997 
ME a atone cre aleve leiorar ee inis wi Si einiolalereenatele 35,503 16,132 
ee Oe hefeiciere sana ea siciseieie Aelaes 34,684 14,930 





Table 13 shows daily mileage averages for locomotives 
and freight cars, 1941 to 1951. 





Table 13—Daily Mileage of Locomotives and Freight Cars 


Active Active Serviceable 
Freight Passenger Freight 
Year locomotives locomotives cars 
een CT MGS) oc sit we acresiacets 121.6 245.2 46.0 
Ll BERR ORES rea ere teen 119.4 237.2 46.5 
BED Oa hoa e Scenae sr ad Be as 112.5 228.5 429 
RMR so a Naas acainit aivevereaieaKs 116.8 220.9 47.2 
NM ere Sw he Neniwe ira 120.3 219.0 48.8 
VOM NO aa Sa coisa ce vic shoes 115.9 221.8 45.2 
Ld RG RE ee ee er ree 118.4 226.9 49.3 
co: IRIE Serer seca rars wire 122.8 222.9 51.9 
I saree eee hw Saiet bi eiats 124.5 220.9 51.0 
DO Ned ait Soe clectiel beieceuéiete hr 122.4 206.8 48.8 
WPI roo ea eecia Nica eaeteneacalcals 116.4 195.6 43.7 





Active freight locomotives during the first nine months 
of 1951 averaged 121.6 miles per day, 1.8 per cent above 
the year 1950, and only slightly below the wartime. 
averages of 1942 to 1944. Active passenger locomotives: 
averaged 245.2 miles per day, an increase of 3.4 per 
cent over 1950, and setting a new record. ' 

Serviceable freight cars averaged 46.0. miles per day 
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during the first nine months of 1951. This was slightly 
below the average for the year 1950, but was above the 
average for the corresponding nine months of 1950. 
Train speeds, which showed some reductions during 
the war, have since more than regained those reductions. 
Averages for the years 1941 to 1951 are set out in 


Table 14. 





Table 14—Average Train Speed (m.p.h.) 


Freight Passenger 

Year trains trains 
PPD olitwcoacescuwins ets de 16.9 37.6 
RSet ils ec L ina sekssmiew ens 16.8 37.4 
Pe ee tts gsi ait EO ai Siar shs e 16.9 37.0 
RO ets icicle bine Sino ibd wis ale nee. 16.2 36.7 
a ee eee clic psu uy 16.0 36.1 
URN Pa AS eS Slats eos aigte:a ue 16.0 35.5 
PSS EE ae ee ee 15.7 34.7 
SP Cet Di tek CCIE ok aS 15.7 34.8 
Re IRN gS nhs ie wsh ores Bio poeis 15.4 34.7 
ER A ee ee 15.8 25.7 

36.1 


oe flee ASS 5 POR Sa ere ee wae tees 16.5 








Average freight train speed during the first nine 
months of 1951 increased one-tenth of a mile over the 
year 1950. Passenger train speed increased two-tenths 
of a mile for the same period; if that average was main- 
tained, a new record will be established in 1951. 

Table 15 shows average load per car and per train, 
for both freight and passenger services, for the years 
1941 to 1951. Average load per train and per car in 
freight service increased during the first nine months 
of 1951, compared with the year 1950. In passenger 
service, average occupancy per train and per car both 
increased during the first nine months of 1951. 





Table 15—Average Train and Car Loads 


Freight Service 
Net tons Net tons 


Passenger Service 
Passengers Passengers 


Year pertrain  percar Pertrain per car 
ree 10 PRDB) ss issccsss 1,299 32.8 97.6 17.9 
SS 1,224 31.7 88.6 17.0 
EES Oe 1,138 31.4 92.3 18.1 
Se ee 1,176 32.9 101.1 19.4 
eee Cuan Sha aia chins 1,146 32.6 110.7 21.0 
DDE Gee tas bs abies wei cs 1,086 31.3 144.3 24.5 
PEDIC ech ach seas se 1,129 32.2 190.5 30.2 
| a oe 1,139 32.7 200.7 31.9 
RD tan bs sok ceinvicecGie 1,116 33.3 189.5 31.1 
0 ree errr ra 1,035 31.8 125.5 23.1 
SN ice Secd ss eseeees'ss 915 28.5 73.2 15.8 





In freight service, average load per train during the 
first nine months of 1951 increased 75 tons, or 6.1 per 
cent, over the average for the year 1950. This average, 
if maintained for the balance of 1951, will produce a new 
annual record. Average load per freight car increased 
3.5 per cent—slightly more than one ton. 

Safety. Based on statistics for the first ten months 
of 1951, railroad employees experienced another good 
year, though casualty frequency rates increased slightly 
compared with 1950. 

Despite the rapidly increasing number of motor 
vehicles on the highways, the number of persons fatally 
and nonfatally injured at railway-highway grade cross- 
“ags has decreased since 1945. Between 1945 and 1950, 
crossing fatalities were reduced by 17 per cent and cross- 
ing injuries by 2 per cent. There was a slight reduction 
in both fatalities and nonfatal injuries at grade cross- 
ings during the first ten months of 1951, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1950. 

In the first ten months of 1951, casualties to trespass- 
ers—both fatal and nonfatal—were also reduced. Here 
again, the railroads have made substantial progress in 
the reduction of such casualties since the end of the war. 

When compared with years prior to 1950, the statis- 
tical record of railroad passenger casualties in 1951 was 
far from satisfactory. Three serious accidents involving 
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passenger trains—one occurring in February and the 
other two in November—were discouraging factors in 
the safety performance of railroads in 1951. While the 
record for 1951 was slightly better than that of 1950, it 
fell considerably below the safety performance of a num- 
ber of years prior to 1950. Analysis of the cause of the 
most serious accident in 195] indicates that it was the 
result of excessive speed maintained by the engineer on 
a temporary trestle despite warning signs. In the West, 
a rear-end collision occurred during an early season 
blizzard in November. 


OPERATIONS OF THE 
RETIREMENT BOARD 


Railroad Retirement. Ben- 
eficiaries on the rolls of the 
Railroad Retirement Board 
numbered 414,464 as of Oc- 
tober 31, 1951, an increase 
of 20,118 over the number 
on October 31, 1950. The 
1951 total consisted of 257.- 
304 retirement annuitants, 
6,588 pensioners (trans- 
ferred from the voluntary 
pension rolls of the car- 
riers in 1937) and 150,572 
recipients of survivor annu- 
ities. 

The increase of 20,118 
beneficiaries in 1951 (which 
was materially less than the corresponding increase for 
1950) resulted from a net increase of 10,849 in the num- 
ber of retirement annuitants, a net increase of 10,521 
in the number of survivor annuitants, and a decrease of 
1,252 in the number of pensioners by reason of deaths 
in that group. 

The annual level of benefit payments, based on October 
disbursements, increased from $315,537,000 for 1950 to 
$328,996,000 for 1951, an increase of 4.3 per cent. 

Rising employment levels, together with increases in 
wage rates during 1951, were reflected in increased re- 
tirement payroll tax accruals. For the 10 months ended 
October 1951, accruals by railways of Class I amounted 
to $221,141,000 compared with $199,938,000 for the 
same period of 1950, an increase of 10.6 per cent. Cor- 
responding amounts were paid by rail employees. The 
payroll tax rate of 6 per cent each on railroads and em- 
ployees (12 per cent total) in effect since January 1, 1949, 
rose to 614 per cent on each (12.5 per cent total) on 
January 1, 1952. 

















Specific Appropriation Discontinued 


Railroad retirement payroll taxes are collected by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and deposited in the gen- 
eral fund of the U. S. Treasury. Under the appropriation 
act for the fiscal year 1952, Congress for the first time 
did not appropriate a definite amount of money to the 
railroad retirement account. Instead, it authorized the 
secretary of the treasury to credit to the account the 
actual amount of taxes collected during the year. Con- 
gress had previously appropriated a specific sum of 
money, based primarily on an estimate of the taxes to 
be collected in the year. 
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The following summarizes the financial operations of 
the railroad retirement system from its inauguration in 


1937 to October 31, 1951: 


Receipts: 
From. appropriations ....2......00¢ $4,835,212,941 
Interest on investments ............ 308,903,349 
DE Wee aes $5,144,116,290 
Disbursements: 
Benefit payments. ........sccccccsse $2,527,314,533 
Transfers to administrative account 
RYMMG) (Shee eee spies rind toate tee 12,083,500 
OPED) sg cise S Ga oSe tis eR eee $2,539,398,033 


Balance as of October 31, 1951 ........ $2,604,718,257 


Administrative expenses for the entire period of oper- 
ation to October 31, 1951, amounted to $52,507,908. 
The 1952 appropriation act specified that not more than 
$4,845,808 should be expended for administration in that 
fiscal year. 

Railroad Unemployment Compensation. Disbursements 
for railroad unemployment compensation benefits in 1951 
showed a substantial decrease. Benefit disbursements for 
the 10 months ended October 31, 1951, amounted to 
$16,562,665 compared with $55,846,164 for the cor- 
responding period of 1950, a reduction of $39,283,499. 
The sharp drop in unemployment among railroad work- 
ers which accompanied national defense preparations 
subsequent to Korea is reflected by the following com- 
parison of benefit disbursements for the first five months 
of 1951 (January-May), and the next five months (June- 
October), with the corresponding 5-month periods of 
1950. 





Per cent 

1950 1951 decrease 
JONUGTI—IMGY. oocsccdsccaescs $43,871,332 $10,666,065 75.7 
SUHO“OCGUET 5c sc siesscascus 11,974,332 5,896,600 50.8 
January—October ............ $55,846,164 $16,562,665 70.3 


Unemployment disbursements for the ten months ended 
October were less by 70 per cent in 1951 than in 1950. 
Comparing the two five-month periods of 1951 with each 
other, the disbursements showed a substantial reduction 
in the second period, from $10,666,000 (January-May) 
to $5,897,000 (June-October). 


Unemployment Tax Rate Unchanged 


Sickness and Maternity. Benefit disbursements for sick- 
ness, injury and maternity declined slightly in 1951. Pay- 
ments on account of sickness and injury (excluding 
maternity benefits) amounted to $19,797,892 for the 10 
months ended October 31, 1951, compared with $21,- 
264,599 for the corresponding period of 1950. Maternity 
benefits remained at approximately the same level, 
amounting to $1,732,684 and $1,735,561 for the re- 
spective periods. 

Unemployment tax accruals by Class I railways for the 
ten months ended October 31, 1951, amounted to $18,- 
428,000 compared with $16,662,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1950, an increase of $1,766,000 or 10.6 
per cent. Since the current payroll tax rate (0.5 per cent) 
prevailed during both 1950 and 1951, this increase re- 
flected the dual factors of increased employment and 
rising wage rates. 

Under the sliding scale of payroll tax rates provided 
by the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, the rate 
for the year 1952 will remain at 0.5 per cent. This rate 
will continue as long as the balance in the railroad 
unemployment insurance reserve amounts to $450,000,000 
or more on September 30 of the preceding calendar year. 
The officially proclaimed balance as of September 30, 
1951, was $767,733,414. This compares with $779,067,959 
as of September 30, 1950. 
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The financial results of operation of the railroad un- 
employment insurance system for the entire period of 
operation from July 1, 1939, to October 31, 1951, are 
summarized below: 

Receipts: 


Taxes (incl. transfers from states) ..... $1,142,332,571 
Interest on unemployment reserve fund 139,885,305 


OO Secor nec ere $1,282,217,876 


Disbursements: 
Benefit disbursements (net): 


URINE 6 o.kce.n sins cc ocaccescus $334,199,724 
Sickness (excl. maternity) .......... 113,404,200 
Sickness (maternity) ............... 8,539,859 
Administrative expenses .............. 54,935,582 
Wate “cishminaeniants <<... 5. 5d aes $511,079,365 
Balance: 
To credit of unemployment reserve .... $764,389,286 
To credit of administration fund ...... 6,749,225 
Total balance, October 31, 195] .... $771,138,511 
ACTIVITIES OF THE : 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Government Reparation 
Cases. The so-called repara- 
tion cases comprise seven- 
teen complaints filed with 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in which the 
federal government seeks to 
recover overcharges which it 
claims were made by the 
railroads during World War 
II on certain types of mili- 
tary shipments. Hearings 
were concluded May 9, 1951. 
The due date for briefs is 
March 18, 1952. 

Request for Study of Long-Haul Trucking Denied. A 
request by 90 railroads (April 1950) and other peti- 
tioners that the commission undertake an investigation 
of long-haul highway transportation was denied in an 
order dated February 5, 1951. The reasons given were 
lack of personnel and the cost involved. Subsequent to 
the order of February 5, the railroads asked the com- 
mission to reconsider its previous decision. The com- 
mission also denied this request. 

Trip-Leasing of Trucks Banned. In a report dated 
May 8, 1951, the commission prescribed rules and regu- 
lations to be observed by motor common and contract 
carriers of property, governing the leasing and inter- 
change of motor-vehicle equipment. The report grew out 
of proceedings in Ex Parte MC-43, Lease and Inter- 
change of Vehicles by Motor Carriers. Among other 
things, the regulations abolish trip-leasing of vehicles 
(that is, leasing of a vehicle for a single trip), subject 
to certain exceptions. The effective date of the rules 
governing trip-leasing, originally set at August 1, 1951, 
has been extended from time to time at the request of 
the U. S. District Court for Indiana, to allow time for 
hearing and decision of a suit by 21 motor carriers to 
have the commission’s order set aside. The latest post- 
ponement was to February 1, 1952. 

Reports Issued in Dockets 28300 and 28310. Reports, 
dated, July 26, 1951, were issued by the commission in 
two extended proceedings, Class Rate Investigation, 1939 
(Docket 28300), and Consolidated Freight Classification 
(Docket 28310). In the classification case, the commis- 
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sion ordered the railroads to 
file a new and uniform clas- 
sification of freight within 
four months. In the class 
rate case it found (but did 
not now prescribe) as just 
and reasonable a scale of 
rates, graduated according 
to distance up to 3,000 
miles, to be applied east of 
the Rocky mountains in con- 
nection with the new classi- 
fication when made effective. 
This scale supersedes the 
scale established by the com- 
mission in 1945, and is somewhat more than 60 per cent 
higher than that scale. 

The commission in its 1945 decision made an interim 
adjustment by increasing class rates in Official territory 
10 per cent, and reducing class rates in Southern, West- 
ern Trunk-Line and Southwestern territories and inter- 
territorially by the same percentage. This interim ad- 
justment went into effect August 22, 1947, and has been 
the base for later general rate increases. 

At the request of the railroads, the commission on 
November 7, 1951, extended until February 1, 1952, 
the date for filing a uniform classification, the same to 
be effective 120 days after filing. This action was taken 
with the understanding that the new class rate tariffs, 
based on the scale of class rates found just and reason- 
able in the July 26 report of the commission in Docket 
28300, will be filed simultaneously with the uniform 
classification. 

Class rates in the Mountain-Pacific territory and on 
transcontinental traffic are under investigation in a sepa- 
rate proceeding. 

Truckers Seek to Haul Explosives. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission opened hearings in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 17, on applications from some sixty motor car- 
riers (most of them common carriers), seeking per- 
mission to transport explosives. The application of Riss 
& Co., a Kansas City trucking firm, was the first to be 
heard. The remainder of the applications will be con- 
solidated into one hearing. The applications, which cover 
routes extending to all parts of the country, are opposed 
by the railroads, most of the railroad brotherhoods, the 
American Automobile Association, a number of states 
and cities, and various private groups. 

Power Brake Order Again Extended. The commission 
made public on June 8, 1951, an order in Docket 13528, 
Investigation of Power Brakes and Appliances for Op- 
erating Power Brake Systems, extending from December 
31, 1951, to June 30, 1952, the effective date of its order 
requiring installation of power brakes and appliances 
on cars used in freight service. 




















Depreciation Rate Maintained 


Accelerated Amortization. The commission on August 
20 gave notice of a new policy initiated by its Division 1 
with respect to accounting for accelerated amortization 
of equipment and facilities acquired to handle defense 
traffic; this policy to be applicable to all carriers subject 
to commission jurisdiction. 

A second notice, issued August 24 and applicable to 
railroads, contained a proposed order to require a re- 
statement of railroad accounts to eliminate accelerated 
amortization recorded since December 31, 1949. 

Railroad reports to the commission, under the order, 
would no longer reflect as a current expense the acceler- 
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ated amortization of facilities acquired for emergency 
purposes, unless shown that they will have no use in 
transportation service after termination of the emer- 
gency. Instead of writing off such facilities through op- 
erating expenses on a 60-month basis, they would be 
depreciated at approved depreciation rates, and the cur- 
rent charges to operating expenses would include only 
the depreciation. 

A large number of railroads joined in asking the 
commission not to issue the order of August 24. The 
commission docketed the matter as No. 30920, and oral 
argument was heard November 20. Some 121 railroads 
opposed the contemplated action of the commission, six 
supported the commission’s proposal, and four favored 
it, provided the tax-accrual account were at the same 
time adjusted to correspond to the change from amorti- 
zation to depreciation accounting. Several other interests 
also appeared. 

In an order handed down on December 21, the com- 
mission affirmed the action of Division 1. 

This action will not, however, affect amortization ac- 
counting for tax purposes, under provisions of Section 
124A of the Internal Revenue Code, nor will it preclude 
the filing of further applications for accelerated amorti- 
zation of the cost of facilities acquired to handle the 
emergency traffic load. (The result of amortization cer- 
tifications, for railroads up to December 27, 1951, is 
outlined in the section dealing with the Defense Transport 
Administration. ) 


Other Developments 


Equipment Rent Accounting Order. A commission 
order, effective September 1, 1951, provided for modi- 
fications of the Uniform System of Accounts so that 
payments to insurance companies, or others, for lease 
of cars and locomotives for periods in excess of one year, 
if not made under contracts covering lease of road, will 
be included in the Hire-of-Equipment account, and thus 
be charged off before net railway operating income. 
Such accounting affects charges for equipment leased 
under the so-called Equitable Plan, or similar plans. 

Developments under Reed-Bulwinkle Act. This act. 
which became Section 5a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, was passed in 1948 to afford relief from antitrust 
laws with respect to agreements among carriers relating 
to procedures requiring joint consideration, such agree- 
ments to be approved by the commission. Developments 
in 1951 under Section 5a of interest to railroads in- 
cluded approval by the commission on August 17 of 
Application No. 21, Illinois Freight Association Agree- 
ment, subject to certain terms and conditions, and on 
October 18 of Application No. 6, Southern Freight As- 
sociation et al Agreements, also subject to various terms 
and conditions. On January 15, 1951, the commission 
denied petitions filed by the Department of Justice to 
reopen Application No. 3, Eastern Railroads Agreements, 
and Application No. 7, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Per Diem, Mileage, Demurrage and Storage Agree- 
ment. 

During the year eight additional applications were filed 
under the provisions of Section 5a, none of them in- 
volving railroads or railroad organizations. This makes 
a total of 37 applications since the Reed-Bulwinkle Act 
became effective, including those filed by railroads, motor 
carriers, water carriers, and other groups. 

I.C.C. Appropriation for Fiscal 1952. The Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill, approved August 31, carried 
an appropriation of $10,474,535 for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the fiscal year 1952. The Presi- 
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dent’s budget message had recommended appropriations 
totaling $11,542,000. Prior to enactment of the appropri- 
ation measure, the commission announced on June 19 
that the proposed reduction in its funds would result in 
curtailment of the commission’s work pertaining to 
safety on the railroads. 

Commissioner Rogers Reappointed. The President re- 
appointed Commissioner John L. Rogers for another 
seven-year term on the commission, commencing Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, the appointment being confirmed by the 
Senate on April 12. Commissioner Rogers will serve as 
chairman of the commission for the year 1952, succeed- 
ing Chairman Splawn. The chairmanship is rotated 
among the commissioners on an annual basis. 


DEFENSE TRANSPORT 
ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


The Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration (D.T.A.) made 
public on December 10, 
1951, a record of operations, 
covering its activities from 
September 9, 1950, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1951, roughly the 
first year of its existence. 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner James K. Knud- 
son continued as director of 
D.T.A. throughout 1951. 

With respect to railroad 
transport, the report states 
that the most pressing prob- 
lem facing the D.T.A. at the outset was a nationwide 
shortage of freight cars. A three-sided attack on that 
problem was undertaken: (1) continuing analysis of 
the railroad situation; (2) formulation nd promotion 
of equipment and materials programs; and (3) develop- 
ment of traffic movement and conservation programs, to 
promote more efficient use of existing equipment and 
more expeditious movement of traffic. 

An important function of D.T.A. is that of a claimant 
agency of the government for the purpose of securing 
equipment and materials needed by domestic transport. 
Programs for this purpose are formulated and _ prose- 
cuted before the National Production Authority and the 
Defense Production Administration. In its efforts to se- 
cure allocations of steel and other critical materials for 
the construction and maintenance of freight cars, D.T.A. 
was only partially successful. 

A goal of a minimum of 10,000 new freight cars per 
month, including 850 tank cars, was considered necessary 
by the railroads. Progress of D.T.A. toward realizing 
this goal may be summarized from its report as follows: 








Materials requested for: Materials allocated for: 
1951 Freight Cars Tank Cars Freight Cars Tank Cars 
iil RUNIOT 65:48: v0 00" 40,000 (all kinds) 27,475 1,575 
DO QUETIOR 65....50 6560 30,000 2,802 26,000 yi 
AW GQUGTIOR. coisas 36,000 2,802 24,500* 2,500* 
*Allocations for the 4th quaiter also covered cars for military, in- 
dustrial, and export use. ; 


This summary shows the difficulties experienced by 
railroads during the year in realizing their freight car 
production program. 

A locomotive program calling for 1,200 diesel units 
and 15 steam locomotives per quarter was presented by 
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D.T.A. to the National Production Authority, early in 
1951. Actual accomplishments under that program in- 
cluded construction and delivery, during the first seven 
months of 1951, of 1,483 new locomotives, of which 1,471 
were diesels. This was an average production of only 
210 diesels per month compared with the program of 
300 per month. 

Another important activity of the Defense Transport 
Administration is the review of applications for accel- 
erated tax amortization of the cost of acquiring trans- 
portation facilities to meet the needs of naional de- 
fense. Following review, the D.T.A. forwards such ap- 
plications with its reports and recommendations to the 
Defense Production Administration. During its first year 
of operation, the D.T.A. received 2,110 applications for 
amortization, aggregating $3,280 million. A total of 
1,115 applications were processed; 995 were still pending 
on October 1, 1951. These statistics cover amortization 
of facilities for railroads, highway transportation, in- 
land waterways, and for warehousing, storage, and port 
facilities. 

As of December 27, 1951, 1,319 railroad applications 
for amortization certificates had been referred to D.T.A., 
covering facilities with a gross cost of $2,902 million. 
Of these, 180 (gross cost $165 million) had been denied, 
and 275 (gross cost $1,419 million) had been certified. 
The remaining 864 applications were still pending, either 
in the D.P.A. or the D.T.A. offices. 

Generally speaking, freight car acquisition certificates 
were issued for 80 per cent of the gross cost, diesel and 
passenger car certificates for 65 per cent of gross cost, 
and other certificates for 50 per cent of gross cost. The 
275 certifications covered acquisition of 118,804 freight 
cars, 2,587 diesels, 38 passenger cars, and a number of 
miscellaneous projects. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Bill, approved No- 
vember 1, 1951, contained an appropriation for D.T.A. 
for fiscal 1952, totaling $2,543,750. 


BRICKER REPORT IN THE 
TRANSPORTATION INVESTIGATION 


Senate Resolution 50, adop- 
ted April 11, 1949, directed 
the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to investigate prob- 
lems relating to the air line 
industry, the merchant mar- 
ine, domestic land and water 
transportation, and _ radio 
and other communications. A 
Subcommittee on Domestic 
Land and Water Transporta- 
tion, created to study those 
particular types of transport, 
held extended hearings dur- 
ing 1950. The time for completion of, the investigation 
has been moved forward from time to time, and S. Res. 
154, passed June 29, 1951, again extended the termina- 
tion date to January 31, 1952. No report has yet been 
made by the subcommittee, but on October 19, 1951, 
a comprehensive progress report (Senate Report 1039) 
was filed by Senators Bricker and O’Connor, subcom- 
mittee members. 

The progress report, a 78-page document, discusses 
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the American transportation system, regulation, need 
for change in specific regulations, federal aids to do- 
mestic land and water transportation, and particular 
problems of the railroads. The report includes various 
recommendations and conclusions which represent the 
views of the authors, and have neither been approved 
or disapproved by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Significant conclusions reached 
by the report include the following: 


Despite the statement of national transportation policy set 
forth in the Transportation Act of 1940, Congress, the courts, 
and federal transportation agencies generally, have failed to give 
the declaration “due weight.” 

Fair and impartial regulation of all ‘modes of transportation 
does not exist. 

Failure to achieve the objective of the national transportation 
policy is “hardly surprising in view of the numerous statutory 
provisions which authorize discriminatory regulation.” (Examples 
cited include truck and water carrier exemptions.) 

It should be obvious that subsidies to selected forms of trans- 
portation are inconsistent with those provisions of the national 
transportation policy which relate to fostering “sound economic 
conditions in transportation” and to preserving the “inherent 
advantages” of each form of transportation. 

Regulation of the railroads at the present time is not uniform 

with that of competing carriers. 
. The unhealthy financial condition of the railroads has not 
been caused by lack of technological progress, or by managerial 
inefficiency, and the “idea that the financial woes of the rail- 
roads have been caused by overcapitalization is fallacious.” 


LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING THE RAILROADS 


The first session of the 
82nd Congress convened on 
January 3, 1951, and ad- 
journed October 20. During 
the year the House recessed 
twice — from March 22 to 
April 2, and from August 23 
to September 12—although 
the Senate remained in ses- 
sion during both periods. 
Pending legislation on which 
Congress took no final ac- 
tion, prior to adjournment, 
carries over to the second 
session, which convened on 
January 8, 1952. 

Various measures affecting railroad interests, directly 
or indirectly, were considered by Congress ‘in 1951, a 
number of which were enacted into law. 














Laws Enacted 


Railroad Retirement Act Amendments (Public Law 
234). This measure, approved October 30, liberalizes cer- 
tain provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. The 
basic formula used in computing retirement benefits is 
increased by 15 per cent; that for survivor benefits 
33 1/3 per cent; and for lump-sum benefits 25 per cent. 
In addition, the maximum average monthly earnings 
used in the calculation of the latter two classes of benefits 
is increased from $250 to $300. The maximum monthly 
retirement annuity becomes $165.60 (instead of $144), 
and the maximum payable monthly to the family of a 
deceased employee becomes $160 (instead of $120). 
Service after age 65 is now made creditable toward re- 
tirement benefits. A new benefit is added for the wife 








(or dependent husband) of an employee over age 65 
receiving retirement benefits, payable when the wife (or 
husband) is also over age 65. The same benefit is pay- 
able to a wife, under age 65, who has an unmarried 
child under 18 in her care. The benefit is equal to one- 
half of the employee’s annuity, up to a maximum of $40 
per month. A further new benefit is added for the de- 
pendent widower, age 65, of a deceased female employee 
equal to the amount that would be payable to a widow. 
Provision is made for the transfer of employees who 
retire with less than 10 years of railroad service to 
coverage under the Social Security Act. Existing tax 
rate schedules remain unchanged. The new retirement 
and survivor provisions became effective November 1, 
1951. 


Retirement System Study 


Both houses also adopted Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 51 in October, establishing a joint congressional 
committee on railroad retirement legislation, to make a 
fact-finding study of the railroad retirement system for 
the purpose of ascertaining what further changes should 
be made. 

The: joint committee will consist of three members 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and three members of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Section 77 of Bankruptcy Act Amended (Public Law 
194). An act amending Section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, approved October 24, grants authority for the 
issuance of trustee certificates to provide funds for 
safety equipment, such certificates to constitute a prior 
lien over all other existing obligations. 

Changes in Parcel Post Weights and Sizes (Public 
Law 199). Legislation designed to readjust size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class or parcel post mail 
was approved October 24. Effective January 1, 1952, 
parcels sent by mail will have a size limitation of 72 
inches in length and girth combined, and a weight 
limit of 40 pounds in the first and second zones, and 
20 pounds in the third to eighth zones. Certain excep- 
tions are permitted, the principal ones being parcels 
mailed at or destined to second, third, or fourth class 
post offices, parcels mailed at or destined to army or 
fleet post offices, and shipments containing baby fowl. 
live plants, trees, shrubs, etc. In such cases, the size 
limit is 100 inches, and the weight maximum 70 pounds. 

The President also approved, October 30, a measure 
(Public Law 233) authorizing certain increases in postal 
rates, effective January 1, 1952. The act retains the 
present rate of 3 cents on letters and sealed parcels and 
6 cents on air mail letters, but increases the cost of spe- 
cial delivery from 15 to 20 cents. The postcard rate is 
increased from 1 to 2 cents. Certain increases in second 
and third class mail are also provided. With the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Post 
Office Department made certain increases in parcel post 
rates, effective October 1, 1951. 

Union Shop and Check-off of Dues (Public Law 914— 
8lst Congress). Legislative work on a bill (S. 3295) 
amending the Railway Labor Act so as to permit agree- 
ments providing for a union shop and check-off of union 
dues in the railroad industry was completed at the close 
of 1950, but the measure was not enacted until January 
1, 1951, and was signed by the President on January 10. 

Revenue Act of 1951 (Public Law 183). This act, 
approved October 20, effected significant changes in the 
tax laws, but did not remove or modify the excise tax of 
3 per cent on freight transportation, and 15 per cent on 
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passenger transportation. Its more important provisions 
follow. 


1. Increased individual income taxes, effective November 1, 
1951. 

2. Increased maximum effective tax on long-term capital gains 
from 25 per cent to 26 per cent, applicable both to individuals 
and corporations. 

3. Retroactive to April 1, 1951, corporate tax rates were in- 
creased from 47 per cent to 52 per cent on income over $25,000, 
such increase to terminate March 1, 1954. The corporate tax 
ceiling was placed at just under 70 per cent. 

4. The excess profits tax credit based on earnings was reduced 
from 85 to 83 per cent, effective July 1, 1951. 


Provisions of particular interest to railroads include: 


5. Made permanent section 22(b) (9) of the Internal Revenue 
Code providing for exclusion from gross income of gains result- 
ing from acquisition by a corporation of its bonds at less than 
par. Extended for three years (until December 31, 1954) section 
22(b) (10), which provides exclusion from gross income of 
so-called gain resulting from adjustment of securities in rail- 
road organizations. 

6. Provided for allocation of back mail pay (accrued in 1950) 
to the years in which the service was rendered, without interest 
on deficiencies. 

7. Provided that certain lessor railroad corporations will be 
permitted to qualify for the special 6 per cent public utility 
credit, where they file consolidated returns with the lessee rail- 
road corporations. 


Defense Production Act Amendment of 1951 (Public 
Law 96). This legislation, embodying certain amend- 
ments to the Defense Production Act of 1950, and ex- 
tending that act and its controls until June 30, 1952, 
was approved July 31. Controls involved include those 
administered by the Defense Transport Administration, 
as well as those relating to prices, scarce materials, and 
wages. Of particular interest to railroads are new pro- 
visions relating to wages in that industry. 

An amendment to Section 403 provides: “That the 
President shall administer any controls over the wages 
or salaries of employees subject to the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended, through a separate board 
or panel having jurisdiction over such employees.” Pur- 
suant to this provision, a temporary emergency railroad 
wage panel was set up on August 17 and continued to 
function until September 27, when it was succeeded by 
a Railroad and Airline Wage Board created by Ad- 
ministrator Eric Johnston of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency. 

The function of this board, composed of three mem- 
bers, (Nelson M. Bortz, chairman, Francis A. O’Neill, 
Jr., and Walter T. Nolte), is to make findings and 
certifications that proposed voluntary wage adjust- 
ments conform to established wage policy. When such 
findings and certifications have been approved by the 
Economic Stabilization Administrator, the proposed ad- 
justments may be put into effect by agreement between 
carriers and the collective bargaining representatives of 
the employees. Disputed cases are subject to procedures 
set forth in the Railway Labor Act, and the board may 
take no action inconsistent with that act. Arbitration or 
emergency boards or other agencies established to handle 
disputes arising under the Railway Labor Act must 
specifically find and certify that any wage adjustments 
proposed in settlement of a dispute are consistent with 
stabilization policy, and such findings must be approved 
by the administrator of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency before the terms of such settlement may be 
placed in effect by agreement of the parties. The Rail- 
road and Airline Wage Board has jurisdiction over 
wage and salary adjustments for approximately 1.500.000 
workers employed by some 1,100 railroads, and 100.- 
000 employees of air carriers. 

St. Lawrence Waterway Project. Numerous measures 
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were introduced in the first 
session of the 82nd Congress 
designed to authorize the St. 
Lawrence waterway project 
by approving the Executive 
Agreement of March 19, 
1941, between the United 
States and Canada, providing 
for its construction. The 
House Committee on Public 
Works held extended hear- 
ings on various House bills, 
but voted July 26 to table 
all measures pending before 
it. Subsequently a new meas- 
ure (H.J. Res. 337) was introduced by Representative 
John A. Blatnik of Minnesota on October 1, containing 
much the same proposals as those in the measure pre- 
vously tabled. Brief hearings were held at the Blatnig 
bill, but were then suspended until after January 1, 1952. 
Unsuccessful attempts were made in both Senate and 
House to attach the St. Lawrence waterway proposal to 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951 (H.R.5020), the so- 
called foreign aid bill. The Senate did not consider the 
St. Lawrence project in 1951. 

Announcement by Canadian officials in November that 
Canada proposed to proceed with the St. Lawrence pro- 
ject alone unless the United States gave early ratification 
of the undertaking, was followed, in December. by 
passage by the Canadian Parliament of legislation author- 
izing the Canadian government to build and operate 
the navigation part of the St. Lawrence project, and 
approving an agreement between that government and 
the Province of Ontario, under which the province can 
undertake power development along the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence. These measures will 
be made effective by later proclamation. 

Separation of Air Mail Pay from Subsidy. Various 
measures were introduced, directed toward separation of 
air mail pay from subsidy. One bill, 5.436, was favor- 
ably reported by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on August 9. With added 
amendments from the floor, the Senate passed the 
measure September 19 and sent it to the House. The 
bill, as passed, would provide for separate determina- 
tion, according to stated standards, of air mail com- 
pensatory rates and subsidy payments to air carriers. 
Although a number of bills dealing with this matter 
were introduced in the House, no action was taken on 
any of them by its Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, nor did that committee act on S.436, passed 
by the Senate. 

In a special report issued October 1, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board announced that it had effected an ad- 
ministrative separation of service mail payments from 
subsidy mail payments for domestic certificated air 
carriers. The board stated that in all mail rate cases 
processed in the future, it will identify the portion of 
mail payment which is compensation for transportation 
service and that which is subsidy. The report showed, 
for fiscal 1951, that out of total domestic mail pay of 
$61,934,000, $27,369,000 was service pay and $34,565,- 
000 was subsidy. 

The corresponding figures for the 13-year period 
since passage of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 were: 
total payments to domestic air carriers, $457 million, of 
which approximately $270 million represented subsidy. 
The board emphasized in its statement that in separating 
air mail pay and subsidy for the air lines, it acted on 
its own motion. 
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A QUIET YEAR IN 
COURT PROCEEDINGS 


Government Antitrust Suit. 
This action, commonly des- 
ignated as the Lincoln Anti- 

% trust Case, was instituted in 
ay. July 1944 by the Department 
a4 of Justice against the West- 
e ‘i ern Association of Railway 
: Executives, Association of 
American Railroads, and cer- 
tain defendant railroads and 
individuals. On October 23, 
1950, the Department of 
Justice notified the United 
States District Court at Lin- 
coln, Neb., that it proposed 
a court attack on orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approving Applications Nos. 2 and 7, filed 
under provisions of Section 5a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Judge John W. Delehant thereupon entered 
an order, providing that no further proceedings be taken 
in the Lincoln case until 45 days after final disposition of 
the contemplated court action. No proceedings involving 
the commission’s orders with respect to Applications 2 
and 7 were instituted in the courts during 1951, and the 
status of the suit remained unchanged. 
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Barge Differentials 


Rail-Barge Joint Rate Order Upheld. The United 
States Supreme Court, on January 2, 1951, affirmed the 
action of a lower court in refusing to set aside the order 
of the commission requiring railroads and water carriers 
on inland waterways to establish through routes and 
joint rail-water rates reflecting differentials under ll- 
rail rates. The commission order, dated June 13, 1949, 
was issued in I1.C.C. Docket 26712, a long-pending pro- 
ceeding which dealt with the general question of rail 
and barge joint rates. The effective date of the com- 
mission’s order, postponed from time to time, was 
further extended to March 1, 1952, by the commission 
on August 2, 1951. 

On December 17, 1951, railroads petitioned the com- 
mission to vacate its order of June 13, 1949, and asked 
in addition that, pending action on the petition, the 
effective date of that order be further postponed. 

Wisconsin Antistriks Law Declared Invalid. A Wis- 
consin law which prohibited strikes against public utili- 
ties was held invalid by the United States Supreme Court 
in a decision announced February 26. The court found 
that the anti-strike law was in conflict with federal enact- 
ments such as the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 


and the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947. 


State Jurisdiction 


Appeals from State Commission Orders Must Go to 
State Courts. In two cases involving discontinuance of 
train service, the United States Supreme Court ruled, on 
June 4, that railroads should go to state courts to seek 
relief from orders of a state regulatory commission. In 
both cases—Alabama Public Service Commission vs, 
Atlantic Coast Line (92 F. Supp. 579) and Alabama 
Public Service Commission vs. Louisville & Nashville 
(93 F. Supp. 544)—the Alabama commission refused 
permission to discontinue certain passenger-train serv- 
ices. Appeals to a federal district court resulted in find- 
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ings that the commission’s orders were void, and in- 
junctions were obtained against their enforcement. The 
Supreme Court, however, set aside the decisions of the 
lower court and held that adequate state review of a 
state commission order was available, and that inter- 
vention of a federal court was not necessary to protect 
federal rights. The court’s decision was similar to that 
rendered a few weeks earlier in two cases of the same 
character involving the Southern and the Alabama Pub- 
lic Service Commission. (Southern Railway vs. Alabama 
Public Service Commission, 88 F. Supp. 441 and 91 F. 
Supp. 980.) 

Railroads Sued by Seatrain Lines. In a 52-page com- 
plaint, filed December 10 in the United States District 
Court at Trenton, N. J., Seatrain Lines, Inc., charged 
twelve eastern railroads with conspiring to restrict and 
prevent Seatrain’s growth and development in inter- 
state commerce, and with violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. Seven railroad associations also were 
named as defendants. Monetary damages of more than 
$164,000,000 are being sought of four of the twelve 
railroads involved. 


IMBALANCE PERSISTS IN 
THE COMPETITIVE SITUATION 





Increasingly severe compe- 
tition for trafic was ex- 
perienced by the railroads 
in 1951, especially from 
motor and air carriers. Al- 
though various studies of 
the national transportation 
situation were under way, 
no definite steps were taken 
to relieve railroads of their 
competitive handicaps. Rail 
carriers have, however, con- 
tinued their large-scale pro- 
grams of improvement, not 
only for the purpose of 
maintaining and improving their competitive position 
but also for the far more important purpose of providing 
the country with adequate, high standard, transportation 
service. 

Highway, Air, and Waterway Appropriations. Fiscal 
1952 appropriations provided substantial amounts, ex- 
penditure of which will benefit competitors of the rail- 
roads. Appropriations for the Department of Commerce 
included $155,000,000 for the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and its various air transport activities, and 
$325,000,000 for the federal-aid highway program of 
the Bureau of Public Roads. The Civil Functions Appro- 
priation Bill, approved October 24, contained appro- 
priations of $192,657,613 for rivers and harbors pro- 
jects, and $316,544,000 for flood control projects, a total 
of $509,201,713. 











Mail Hauls to Trucks 


Trucks Get Short-Haul Mail. At a press conference 
February 19, 1951, John M. Redding, assistant post- 
master general for transportation, announced a “basic 
change in postal transportation policy.” involving diver- 
sions of short-haul bulk mail from railroads to trucks. 
The new policy will apply initially to mail moving up to 
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200-mile distances from large terminal areas, beginning 


with Boston and St. Louis. The revenue accruing to rail ° 


carriers from this business totaled approximately $100 
million a year, Truck routes set up under the new ar- 
rangement will be operated under contracts let to low 
bidders. 

Barge Line Embargoes Ordered Removed. \n a report 
made public February 2, in Dockets Nos. 30118 and 
30123, New Orleans Traffic & Transportation Bureau 
vs. Mississippi Valley Barge Line and American Barge 
Line, the commission found that embargoes issued by 
those companies against less-than-bargeload service be- 
tween specified points on the Mississippi river consti- 
tuted an unreasonable practice and violated section 305 
(paragraphs (a)(b)(c) ) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. The commission ordered removal of the embargoes. 
The commission said in part: “Defendants are authorized 
by certificates issued by the commission to operate as 
common carriers of general commodities. Those author- 
izations confer upon the defendants not only the right, 
but the obligation to perform a complete common-car- 
rier service. Such a service includes, among other things, 
the transportation of less-than-bargeload shipments as 
well as bargeload shipments. . . 

“Abandonment of services by water carriers does not 
require authorization by the commission. Abandonment 
cannot lawfully be accomplished, however, by merely 
issuing an embargo notice or cancelling the rates with- 
out relinquishment of the authority granted.” 

Operations of Inland Waterways Corporation. Pre- 
liminary reports of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
for the fiscal year 1951 indicate an increase in traffic, 
and a moderate increase in financial results. The opera- 


tions produced a small net revenue in 1951, after several 
years of substantial deficits. 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer announced on Septem- 
ber 21 the appointment of W. G. Oliphant as acting presi- 
dent of the corporation. He succeeded A. C. Ingersoll, 
Jr., who resigned after Secretary Sawyer had rejected an 
offer by Mr. Ingersoll and 13 of his staff associates to 
form a corporation to acquire and operate the prop- 
erties of the corporation. Mr. Oliphant has been employed 
by the Federal Barge Lines for 29 years, and prior to his 


appointment was general traffic manager. 
Seatrain Adds a Route 


New York-Savannah Service by Seatrain. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on November 13 granted 
Seatrain Lines temporary authority to operate as a com- 
mon carrier by water in the transportation of commodi- 
ties generally between New York and Savannah. On 
November 26, forty-one railroads filed a suit in the 
United States District Court at Alexandria, Va., in an 
effort to have the commission’s Seatrain order set aside. 

C.A.B. Urges Expansion of Air Coach Service. In a 
statement issued December 6, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board urged air lines to expand the scope of their “coach” 
operations and indicated that the board will encourage 
proposals to reduce coach fares below the present gen- 
eral minimum of 41% cents per passenger-mile. The 
board expressed the opinion that coach operations to 
date have demonstrated their economic soundness. Pre- 
viously, on October 30, the board announced that it had 
extended all existing reduced-fare air coach services, on 
certificated air lines, for a period of 90 days beyond the 
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The railroads’ past performance “supplies every assurance that they will do their part” 
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then expiration date of December 31, 1951. Nine of the 
16 trunk air lines in the United States are now conducting 
reduced-fare air coach service. 

Investigation of “Irregular” Air Carriers. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board announced on September 21 an in- 
vestigation of non-scheduled air services performed by 
approximately 63 large irregular air carriers which have 
been temporarily authorized to conduct irregular air 
transportation of passengers or cargo. The investigation 
will include, among other things, an inquiry into the 
need for such non-scheduled transportation. 

Reduction in Air Mail Pay Rate. Final mail rates for 
the “Big Four” air carriers—American, Eastern, Trans 
World, and United Air Lines—were proposed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in an announcement issued 
August 7. One proposal was that a uniform rate of 45 
cents per mail ton-mile be paid the four lines, retroactive 
to January 1, 1951. The board found the 45-cent rate to 
be a compensatory or “service” rate, free of subsidy, 
and established that rate on September 19, 1951. A 
second proposal involved final settlement of pending mail 
pay arrangements covering periods prior to January 1, 
1951, during which time the four carriers received mail 
compensation on a temporary basis. The board proposed 
settlement for those periods on a basis of 63 cents per 
mail ton-mile. Adoption of these proposals would involve 
repayment by the carriers to the government of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 in overpayments. 

Air Express Agreement Given Qualified Approval. A 
renewed air express agreement between Railway Express 
Agency and 33 major air lines received temporary ap- 
proval from the Civil Aeronautics Board early in Decem- 
ber. The agreement runs from January 1, 1951, to 
February 28, 1954. The board approved the agreement 
only through December 31, 1952, because of certain 
“objectionable” features, such as (1) its “exclusive” 
provisions, giving R.E.A. a virtual monopoly of air ex- 

«press; (2) the formula basis for payments to R.E.A.; 
and (3) limits which the board says are placed on its 
power to review air express rates. 


MAJOR UNCERTAINTIES AFFECT 
THE OUTLOOK 


Late in December, a num- 
ber of representative rail- 
roads submitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
their best estimates as to the 
levels of traffic and earnings 
in 1952. Expanding these 
estimates to a Class I basis, 
it would appear that, accord- 
ing to the best judgment of 
railroad men at the turn of 
the year, freight and passen- 
ger traffic will show no ma- 
terial change between 1951 
and 1952. It is anticipated, 
further, that operating revenues and operating expenses 
will be greater in 1952 than in 1951, even if no further 
rate increases are authorized. 

Assuming that the present levels of freight and pass- 
enger rates continue into 1952 without change, and that 
there is no change in price levels or in wages (other 
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‘uary 1), net railway operating income for 1952 is ex- 








than the escalator adjustments of $120 million on Jan- 


pected to fall at least $60 million below that of 1951. 
This would produce at rate of return of about 314 per 
cent on net investment, compared with 34% per cent in 
1951. 

These are estimates, of course, made before the year 
1952 had even begun, and subject to modification from 
time to time, as the year progresses. However, they repre- 
sent the sober judgment of responsible railroad officers 
as to prospects for the year just ahead, and explain (if 
explanation is necessary) why they are seeking further 
rate relief. 

Economic and transportation trends in 1952 will de- 
pend in considerable measure on international develop- 
ments, and there would be no point in speculating on 
those developments. Assuming no radical change in the 
field of international relations, domestic trends will de- 
pend on the answers to two important questions: How 
far will inflation carry in 1952, and to what extent will 
guns displace butter? This is no place to consider these 
questions in detail, although it is clear that the levels of 
general prices and overall production will largely govern 
the national economy. 


More Records Will Be Broken 


Traffic levels appear likely to continue high in 1952. 
and revenues are likely once more to break all existing 
records. Such a situation will not, however, spell satis- 
factory net earnings nor will it solve the many financial 
problems now facing the carriers. They must be solved. 
however, if railroads are to be enabled to play their 
vital part in the critical days ahead of the nation. 

In this connection, recent developments in Great 
Britain afford a stern warning. There, in 1948, the rail- 
roads and certain other transport agencies were national- 
ized, with the expectation of the proponents of such a 
policy that the economies and efficiencies of what was 
termed “integration” would place the nationalized trans- 
port system on a paying basis. That was, indeed, the 
mandate of the act of Parliament which set up the system. 

The experience of four unhappy years, 1948-1951, has 
been disillusioning. Already two substantial railway 
freight rate increases have been made, aggregating 26- 
1/3 per cent. This was on top of previous freight rate 
increases, 1939 to 1947, aggregating 55 per cent. Freight 
rates on British railways, as a cumulative result, are now 
twice as high as in 1939. Despite these increases in 
freight rates, the railways have produced substantial defi- 
cits in each of the four years of government operation. 
Nationalization has been no solution. 

Despite the problems that confront our railroad indus- 
try, and other industries as well, railroad officers, man- 
agements, and men have a clear obligation for the year 
1952. The transportation requirements of the nation must 
be met. They will be met, as they have been met in all 
previous emergencies. To that end, cooperation among 
the several groups involved will undoubtedly be sought 
and obtained: Congress, in respect of legislative amend- 
ments that will remedy some of the existing inequities in 
promotional and regulative policies; shippers and other 
users of rail transportation, through such effective media 
as Shippers’ Advisory Boards and other organizations: 
investors, who are watching the railroad situation with 
particular interest at this time; finally, the railroads 
themselves whose performance in this and other crises in 
the nation’s history supplies every assurance that they 
will do their part, bring the future what it may in terms 
of added responsibilities and requirements. 
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FOUR RAILROADS PASSED THEIR HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY 





THE ERIE celebrated the centennial of the completion in THE MISSOURI PACIFIC entered a second century; its 
1851 of its Hudson River-Lake Erie trunk line construction was begun at St. Louis in 1851 








SS 


COMPETITION THRIVED as the nation’s air lines continued to set new traffic records, while 


taxpayers provided more terminal facilities and “signaling” and subsidized transportation of mail - 











ea 
TRUCKS AND BUSES made the most of their opportuni- SERVICEMEN’S LOUNGES were “reactivated” at passen- 


ties to use rights-of-way built at public expense ger stations as manpower mobilization grew 
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THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL “went to town” up and down THE LACKAWANNA made Scranton the focus of the 
the line to mark the conclusion of its first hundred years activities with which its centennial was commemorated 
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“VIRUS SWITCHMANITIS”—a new disease—hit mem- RETIREMENT BENEFITS were increased substantially 


bers of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen last February by legislation enacted in October 1951 
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NEW WEAPONS were coming from manufacturers’ plants as the year closed, giving rail- 
roads more traffic, but curtailing the supply of materials needed for cars and locomotives 
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JAMES B. GRIFFIN fostered a plan 
for better l.c.l. service 


FREIGHT CLAIM PAYMENTS were greater in amount 


but less in proportion to freight revenues in 1951’s first half 


UNIT LOAD HANDLING was used 


more widely at freighthouses. 
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HIGHWAY TRAILERS ON FLAT CARS were lucrative EXPORT COAL MOVEMENT was record-making 
traffic for several fortunately situated railroads 


, espe- 
cially at the port of Hampton Roads 
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RAILWAY EXPRESS prospects brightened as rate increases were permitted and 


weight restrictions and higher postage charges were applied to parcel post shipments 





THE RIVERLAKE BELT CONVEYOR proposal was U. S. MAIL rates were boosted in 1951, but much mail 


turned down by the Ohio legislature tonnage was diverted to contract truckers 
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SEVEN 
NEW 
PRESIDENTS 
ELECTED 





John M. Budd Harry A. DeButts Frederic C. Dumaine, Jr. 
Great Northern Southern New Haven 


























ELECTRO-MOTIVE’s B. A. Dollens (left) turned over AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE -GENERAL ELECTRIC 


that plant’s 10,000th diesel to Wabash President Atkinson continued locomotive output while taking on war work 
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FULL DIESELIZATION was achieved by more railroads in 1951. On the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic this came with delivery of three 1,600-hp. Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton units 
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Joseph A. Fisher Harold J. McKenzie Donald J. Russell Ben J. Tarbutton 


Reading St. Louis Southwestern Southern Pacific Central of Georgia 


CAR BUILDING records were set despite material shortages. In May and 
June Pullman-Standard produced freight cars at a 3,000-per-month rate 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE opposed-piston power was intro- STEAM POWER continued to carry out big assignments 
duced to Canada by the Canadian Locomotive Company in freight movement on such roads as the Nickel Plate 
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OHIO’S SENATOR BRICKER ap- 


praised the railroads’ financial plight 











FASTER SERVICE FOR SHIPPERS resulted from big expenditures for new ORE IMPORTS required new struc- 
facilities, like the John Sevier yard at Knoxville tures, as on the B. & O. at Baltimore 


¥ 





A MAJOR NEW RAILROAD—The Quebec, North Shore REPLACEMENT of obsolescent structures continued, as 


& Labrador—began to take form on the Illinois Central at Cairo, II]. 
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THE NEW LOOK for passenger stations was exemplified in the Bur- 


lington’s reconstruction of its Ottumwa, Iowa, station, among others 





FUNCTIONAL DESIGN characterizes the new year-round air-condi- 


tioned, almost windowless office building of the Toledo, Peoria & Western 





NEW HEADQUARTERS building completed for the Minneapolis & 


St. Louis in Minneapolis, also reflects the new architectural trends 
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PROGRESS 
IN 
SIGNALING 
AND RADIO 


SLOPING CONTROL PANEL is a novel feature of a new saeco machine 
installed by the Norfolk & Western at Roanoke 
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CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL siaiialitas the FOUR-TRACK INTERLOCKING remotely controlled by 


Erie to take up 60 miles of second track new two-wire code system on the New York Central 


a 


RADIO TRAIN COMMUNICATION was installed on PUSH-BUTTON SWITCHING takes care of classifica- 


roads in all parts of the country tion to 46 tracks in the Southern’s new yard 
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MORE COMFORTS 


FOR 1951 
PASSENGERS 
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NEW “SUNSET LIMITEDS” went into service on the Southern Pacific ac- 


companied by introduction of “Sunset pink” to the fashion world 





TREAT FOR LONG-DISTANCE TRAVELERS was the private dining room COMMUTER CARS took new styles, 


of the Santa Fe’s newly equipped “Super Chief” as these Burlington “gallery” coaches 





DISTINCTIVE DECOR marked the interior design of BUDD RAIL DIESEL CARS saw wider use; this one on 


1951 streamliners like the “Empire Builder” the New York Central has a post office compartment 
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MICROFILMING of vital documents ON, as with tabulating equipment, continued to speed 


was an important 1951 economy a variety of accounting procedures 
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“GET ACQUAINTED” days for 


schools helped better public relations 


=> 
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BLOOD DONOR CARS were welcomed in many communities in sparsely NEW STYLE TICKETS were tested 


settled areas reached by cooperating western railroads in the search for better service tools 
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WESTERN RIVERS WENT RAMPANT causing record damage in Kansas STEEL SCRAP, much in demand, 


and Missouri; railroads restored their own facilities at great expense came from old cars and_ locomotives 
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SHORT LINES kept busy; several MECHANIZATION OF TRACK WORK made further advances as new and 


were absorbed by Class I roads improved machines were put in service, with important savings 
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Faster handling of freight at terminals requires faster procedures for determining proper rates 


What Tariff Simplification in 1952? 








A mongst organizations in the transportation field the 
Railroads’ Tariff Research Group is unique. 

Though its expenses are borne entirely by the rail- 
roads, it was jointly conceived by shippers and the rail- 
roads and draws its direction and normal support from 
both sources. It is charged by these groups with the duty 
of finding out how freight tariffs can be improved so 
that rates and other tariff information may be developed 
more quickly and with greater accuracy. The joint 
character of its conception and support augurs well for 
its success. 

The activities of the group in 1951 can be,reviewed 
very briefly. The organization came into existence on 
September 1, 1951. Its organization is small and its 
organizational set-up simple. It has analyzed the: broad 
problem of tariff complexity and from that analysis has 
charted a detailed program for a critical study of each 
-of the numerous individual elements of the tariff structure. 
It has extended an open and continuing invitation to all 
tariff users to make their criticisms and preferences 
known. Finally, it has completed arrangements for taking 

















By CHARLES S. BAXTER 


Chairman, Railroads’ Tariff Research Group 


For Research Group, year will be one of in- 
tensive activity; also it will bring forth new 
and simpler class-rate tariffs, and see much 
progress on job of incorporating general 
increases into basic rates 


samplings of tariff user sentiment on many specific ques- 
tions from the principal tariff-using groups in the em- 
ploy of the railroads and shippers. 

With these primary steps behind it the group faces a 
new year of intense activity as it proceeds with its sur- 
veys and studies. 
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The “outlook” for 1952 from our vantage point is 
quite another chapter. It ill becomes a researcher—and 
certainly no researcher faithful to his calling would fall 
into the error—at the beginning of his work, to hazard 
predictions as to what his diagnosis will turn up and the 
remedies he will prescribe. We can, however, in all pro- 
fessional honesty, summarize some of the tariff irritants 
condemned by overwhelming numbers of our tariff user 
contributors, and speculate a little about the losses in 
productivity and efficiency charged to these alleged 
faults in tariff make-up. Some authorities estimate these 
losses as running into millions of dollars. 

Personnel in the freight station and accounting de- 
partments of the railroads, and in the traffic departments 
of shippers, laid great stress upon the importance of 
absolute uniformity in the language and arrangement of 
tariffs. A tariff user domiciled in Western Trunk-Line 
territory declares that he feels perfectly at home in a 
tariff of Agent Kipp because he uses these issues with 
much frequency and has achieved a familiarity which 
makes him feel sure of himself and enables him to dig 
out the information he desires with a limited number of 
direct and certain steps. But, says he, when he much 
less frequently opens the tariffs of the issuing agents or 
railroads in other territories, his efficiency and self-con- 
fidence are set back by the differences in the location 
and arrangement of the rates and narrative matter, differ- 
ing captions above items, and slight differences in the 
wording of common rules and other more or less stand- 
ard provisions. He wants to know why there must be so 
much individualism between agents and railroads in the 
matter of form, arrangement, and language, and insists 
that he could do better work and more of it if these 
things could be standardized. 


Tariff Individualism Too Dear 


Behind the statements of these men—the men who 
make their living digging out rates—comes industrial 
traffic managers, local freight agents, and railroad freight 
accounting officers, who insist that management is pay- 
ing, in lost productivity and lost efficiency, much too 
high a price for this kind of rugged individualism; that 
critically short skilled manpower is being used extrav- 
agantly; and that the crying need of the hour is for a 
standard tariff pattern with standard language, to which 
all issuing sources must conform, both now and forever- 
more. 

Our preliminary examinations of tariffs issued by 
several agents demonstrate that the field for standard- 
ization is fertile and certain to produce rich rewards. 
We are addressing ourselves to this phase of our pro- 
gram most earnestly. 

Tariff users who have thus far spoken out are unanim- 
ous in their condemnation of the rate alternations with 
which our present group of tariffs virtually abound. 

The time was when a rate clerk had but one search 
to make in his pursuit of an applicable rate, and that 
search involved merely finding the tariff which named 
class or commodity rates between the origin and destina- 
tion of his shipment. Nowadays, that is merely the first 
of several complex and time-consuming steps the dutiful 
rate clerk must take. 


Tracking Down the Applicable Rate 


If he starts with a commodity tariff he generally finds 
tucked away in what seems to him an excessive amount 
of purely narrative matter a rule to the effect that if a 
class rate on the commodity in question makes a lesser 
charge, the class rate, and not the commodity rate he 
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has already checked, is the applicable one. He must 
then consult first the freight classification, then the ex- 
ceptions to that classification, before he sets out on his 
search for the tariff naming the class rates. Before he 
gets through with this chase he may turn up two sets 
of rates subject to different minimum weights, with a 
provision that the one which produces the lowest charge 
depending upon the weight of each individual shipment 
is to be applied. 

But even before he tests the class rate there is a strong 
likelihood that his commodity rate tariff is gotten up on 
the multiple section plan with rates on his commodity 
in two or more sections tied into intermediate rules. 
This compels him to check out his rate in each section 
and abide by the authorized provisions for alternation 
before he may consider that the first step in his pursuit 
of the applicable rate has been completed. 

Additionally, many of these tariffs also contain mini- 
mum and maximum rate provisions which may take 
precedence over any other rates in the tariff, but each 
of these steps must be taken in the proper Sequence be- 
fore that can be determined. 

If import or export traffic is involved* Consideration 
must be given to authorized alternations between domes- 
tic class and commodity rates and shipside charges on the 
one hand and specifically labeled export or import rates 
on the other. 

Next, a check must be made to find out if so-called 
“all commodity” rates are in existence and, if so, what 
they are and whether or not they alternate with other 
rates developed up to this point in the project. 


Long Run in Low Gear 


But wait! He is still in low gear, and nowhere near 
the end of his journey. Either in the commodity rate 
tariff or the class rate tariff he discovered a provision 
which said, in effect. that neither the class rate nor the 
commodity rate he has so patiently pursued and thought 
he had found can be applied if it is possible to check 
out some lower figure as the combination of local rates 
constructed over any one of perhaps a thousand points 
between his origin and his destination. This throws the 
door wide open and produces a doubt as to the accuracy 
of whatever rate is finally checked which cannot reason- 
ably be dispelled. 


In this process alone the diligent rate clerk may be 
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forced to consult as many as 10 to 25 different tariffs, 
especially when the movement in question is of more 
than average length and interterritorial in character. 
Railroad freight station and accounting people tell us 
that rate alternations alone are the greatest time consum- 
ers and the largest producers of error in the entire 
tariff make-up. 

It would serve no useful purpose at this time to dwell 
upon the reasons for the myriad of alternations with 
which the tariff users must contend. It is sufficient to 
say that as long as they exist we cannot have an accept- 
able degree of tariff simplification. Ways must be found 
to eliminate them—and those ways must be less cumber- 
some and less expensive than living with them—a truly 
difficult and challenging project. 


Big Tariffs vs. Little Ones 


Another common complaint is that there are too many 
tariffs—too many potential sources of the desired in- 
formation. The remedy urged is reduction in total tariffs 
through consolidations. In appraising the suggested 
remedy it must be kept in mind that the larger tariffs 
are alleged to be our most complex ones, and it may 
require the wisdom of a Solomon to decide whether a 
smaller number of big tariffs vs. a larger number of 
little tariffs is the lesser of the two evils. 

In the early part of this New Year of 1952 the Tariff 
Research Group will, as to these and other more basic 
and fundamental tariff problems, devote most of its time 
and energies listening to the views of tariff users and 
analyzing what they have to say. As the year progresses 
many of our studies will culminate in reports and recom- 
mendations to the committees which have jurisdiction 
over us. Following that, the reforms which we will ad- 
vocate will be reflected in the freight tariffs by progres- 
sive adoption as tariffs are reissued. In the circumstances 
it is not likely, as a physical possibility, that our stew- 





Customers want expedited service on the road and in the office 
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ardship can be reflected to any significant extent i 
tariffs issued in 1952. In 1953 it could well be a different 


story. 
Some Simplification in 1952 


So much for these items which may be considered as 
typical of fundamental or basic elements of tariff com- 
plexity and to get on with something less fundamental 
and which holds promise of early ‘solution. 

In its initial decision in Docket No. 28300 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission prescribed a temporary or 
interim schedule of class rates for application through- 
out all of the United States located east of the Rocky 
mountains. By the terms of the order the prescribed 
rates were to be applied only upon traffic moving at the 
ratings provided in the Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion, the older then existing systems of class rates to be 
continued on traffic moving at ratings set out in various 
exceptions to classification. As the result of this decision 
tariff users in the affected territory have had to contend 
with a dual system of class rates since August 22, 1947. 
It would be hard to conceive of anything more time- 
consuming or provocative of error than the processes 
made necessary under these schemes of rates. 

During the year just ended the commission released 
its final decision in this case, along with a decision in 
the companion proceeding, Docket 28310, ordering the 
creation of a uniform classification to govern the new 
class rates. The new classification and tariffs containing 
the new class rates will be filed early in 1952, to become 
effective on June 1, 1952. 

In drawing up the new uniform classification special 
attention has been given by the railroads to the obvious 
desirability of eliminating many more or less common 
exceptions ratings by incorporating comparable ratings 
in the new classification proper. Hence it can be ex- 
pected at the outset that the new class rates will apply 
to a considerably larger body and volume of traffic than 
was subject to the interim class rates which they will 
supersede. 

Moreover, the new class rates will be published in a 
total of only 12 tariffs covering the entire territory 
located east of the Rocky mountains. Before this new 
year is half finished management will begin to secure 
a greater and higher quality productivity from tariff 
users in its employ. 

The other postwar item of complexity stems from the 
necessity of having to add the several general rate in- 
creases to the prewar rates which still remain in many 
of our tariffs. This, too, is also a time-consuming process 
and one productive of a high degree of error in the 
result. 

This year 1952 could well be the year of greatest 
progress in working our way out of this unsatisfactory 
situation. The new class rates just referred to will in- 
clude all of the authorized general increases up to the 
surcharges authorized in Ex Parte No. 175, which by 
itself is a long step in the direction of simplification. 
Additionally, a publishing agent covering an important 
territory is reissuing his tariffs containing the older 
systems of class rates to reflect the increased rates in the 
published figures. As to other tariffs, all publishing 
agents and issuing officers are ‘adhering to a definite 
program for bringing forward in new tariffs and supple- 
ments rates which reflect in one figure the basic rate 
and the permanently authorized general increases. 

These two movements—the new class rates and the 
absorption of general increases into the basic rates— 
insure estimable progress in the direction of tariff 
simplification during 1952. 
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1951 Capital Outlays, at $1.4 Billion, 
Set Record 


By WALTER J. TAFT 


Washington Editor 


All-time high was 32.6 per cent above 1950 
level and 8.4 per cent above previous an- 
nual peak reported for 1949—This year’s 


expenditures may cross $11/2 billion mark 


disst year’s gross capital expenditures of the Class I rail- 
roads were at an all-time peak of more than $1.4 billion. 
This was an increase of 32.6 per cent above the 1950 total 
of $1.07 billion, and it topped by about 8.4 per cent the 
previous peak of $1.3 billion reported for 1949. 

The outlook for 1952 is that total outlays for new 
equipment and fixed facilities may well cross the $114 
billion mark, thus making 1951’s term as record-holder a 
short one. 

Last year’s expenditures, no doubt, would have crossed 
this $114 billion mark if materials had been available to 
carry out railroad programs. Like conditions may be ex- 
pected to prevail in 1952, for the situation remains one 
in which supplies of materials and manpower, rather than 
railroad budgets, largely will determine expenditures. 

The estimate which put the gross capital expenditures 
of 1951 at more than $1.4 billion (the exact figure is 
$1,413,156,000) was based on actual expenditures for 
last year’s first three quarters and estimates for the fourth 
quarter. as reported by Class I line-haul roads to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It was given by the 
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commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics in the December 10, 1951, issue of the bureau’s 
“Monthly Comment.” The fourth-quarter estimates did 
not include returns from four roads which made third- 
quarter expenditures of $13.8 million. 

The 1951 total of $1,413 million included $1,062 mil- 
lion for equipment and $351 million for road—increases, 
respectively, of 36.2 per cent and 22.6 per cent above the 
comparable 1950 totals, which were, in turn, $779 million 
and $286 million. Incidentally, the 1951 equipment total 
was only $3 million less than the 1950 total for both road 
and equipment. 

Actual outlays during last year’s first three quarters 
totaled $999 million, including $752 million for equip- 
ment and $247 million for road. The estimated fourth- 
quarter expenditures were $298 million, including $206 
million for equipment and $92 million for road. The 
third-quarter expenditures of the four roads which did 
not submit fourth-quarter estimates included $9.1 million 
for equipment and $4.7 million for road. 


Little Equipment Leased 


The reported expenditures and estimates for 1951 take 
no account of equipment leased from the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society on a monthly-rental basis. Reports 
to the I.C.C. indicate that relatively little use was made 
of that arrangement last year. The only 1951 contract 
filed with the commission up to mid-December was en- 
tered early in the year (February 1) and it involved 1,000 
hopper cars. Also filed last year were some late 1950 
contracts which involved the leasing of 1,450 freight cars 
and one diesel-electric locomotive. 

As for 1952, only the estimates for its first quarter had 
been submitted by the railroads when the December 
“Comment” was issued. They indicated that this year got 
under way with gross capital expenditures on a level 27.4 
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per cent above those of last year’s first quarter—$359.5 
million as compared with $282 million. The former is a 
127-road figure, while the latter is a 131-road total. 

The breakdown of the $359.5 million indicates that 
$276.1 million of it willbe spent for equipment and $83.4 
million for road. These,would be 28.3 per cent and 24.2 
per cent, respectively, aboyethe 131-road figures for last 
year’s first quarter. 


About $1.3 Billion for Equipment 


The prediction that 1952 expenditures may well cross 
the $11% billion mark was based on programs under way 
as the year began. The freight car program still has its 
goal of 10,000 cars per month, and 1950 closed with a 
backlog of orders for more than 1,800 locomotives. 

At an average cost of about $5,500 per car, the freight 
car program contemplates 1952 expenditures totaling 
$660 million. As to the locomotive program, Railway Age 
has obtained from authoritative sources estimates in- 
dicating that it, too, was on something like a $660 million 
basis. Thus the equipment program alone, if its goals are 
achieved, would involve 1952 expenditures totaling about 
$1.3 billion. 

As to the prospects for achieving the goals, the Defense 
Transport Administration, in reporting on the first year 
of its operations, said it appeared that a “better under- 
standing” of the freight car program had been established. 
D.T.A. also said that it was engaged in a continuing 
undertaking “to prove and keep proved the vital necessity 
of this program”; and it expressed hope that railroad 
steel requirements “will be more fully met in the ensuing 
months.” 

Also, the National Industrial Traffic League gave fur- 
ther attention to the matter last month. It called upon the 
Defense Production Administration to provide for the 
railroad programs larger and even-flowing allocations of 
steel. “The all-out production which government is urging 
of industry and agriculture will be of little avail if the 
supply of cars and locomotives is inadequate.” the league 
warned. 

As for the “road” expenditures, if they should total no 
more than last year’s $351 million they still would com- 
bine with the $1.3 billion equipment program to make 
Heavier structures for modern loads and speeds 1952 better than a $114 billion year. Expenditures for 








Table 1—Selected Balance Sheet Items—Class | Line-Haul Railways 


Cash and Excess Total 
Temporary Total Total of Current Long- Total 
Cash Current Current Assets over Term Corporate 
Investments Assets Liabilities Liabilities Debt Surplus 

Year (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
SECC Ah sh ie Cheeses osuchaucxsebeweecss $677,955 $1,717,953 $1,200,984 $516,969 $11,138,121 $5,029,171 
er ee so Ao ca Ae Si etinis bigs sh ccewe keke xe 592,071 1,510,975 1,162,170 348,805 11,174,816 4,577,730 
Se ERE ee eee et oss eas cece ud besa shes nteehes 419,510 1,213,350 1,147,239 66,111 11,153,678 4,395,508 
MSR hate kee oss Ass dG SS de ba Saas wees owes 379,136 1,063,271 1,130,731 67,460 11,247,777 4,094,531 
PP SCE seca bas ssk (ekSs xs UES Sek bw sasSeos ce nieans 394,117 1,034,560 1,261,382 — 226,822 11,112,005 3,900,883 
NT ae he Cn ae um ates wrslereia 380,212 1,058,326 1,571,326 — 412,995 11,041,472 ~° 3,714,302 
ee ree os Gera inion sb p.6 5 A 439,403 1,086,467 1,670,767 — 584,300 10,821,788 3,507,220 
PLES asso esa ees ki Sed ke awash ages se vien sed 578,343 1,292,421 1,885,574 — 593,153 10,452,266 3,349,889 
SERGE E UES SU SaE Shs OSS eS oo oa sade eas eaess en 392,486 1,143,990 1,937,830 — 793,840 10,686,814 3,126,391 
EER CE sa cule orl iin cnc ad aw ete bis 480,550 1,120,968 2,243,961 —1,122,993 10,558,723 2,739,742 
TSA ESE SARS ee ier ed ne eae ce eae 578,359 1,292,705 2,555,903 —1,263,198 10,352,646 2,563,879 
Se sien eine nbc wie sikss AO bs ke RibUs So SKN AOw ABs 680,400 1,442,142 697,200+ 744,942 11,288,3117 2,474,249 
| LS SERS ae ee ae a eee ee ee eae 904,600 1,914,544 1,115,320 799,224 11,186,063 2,666,625 
SSS See er eee nn ae 1,736,933 3,065,093 1,806,030 1,259,063 10,879,476 3,167,986 
Rea tek es kee Ree wos Fick soos Meee eh Shes 2,807,275 4,497,065 2,923,078 1,573,987 10,462,770 3,748,508 
1) BSS SIP SAS Sa ae at eat a 2,753,560 4,488,042 2,844,042 1,643,832 9,830,186 4,327,893 
SUE CGUEC Stee ECGS SARS DESKS SS EARE GaduekaaeSuussen 2,545,909 4,345,830 2,108,245 2,237,585 9,286,001 4,608,846 
TPC EGkS chsh Ga sees ees aes ose Oba stebibesicese 1,950,874 3,494,260 1,584,433 1,909,827 9,093,281 4,638,958 
1 OE SSRIS EY Saray top cae ae cr ia anc ma ee 1,908,887 3,575,914 1,942,772 1,633,142 8,831,806 5,174,106 
SME CECE Siena Canosa Gia en pais besa Cane sues ecm « 1,947,046 3,675,819 2,065,928 1,609,891 8,960,451 5,702,948 
eee eC eGG aS es pas ee ess oben aaeecaeeeees 1,570,636 3,067,146 1,696,558 1,370,588 9,154,027 5,949,064 
SE eee eRe est Rees SA SEAS EKG S be odes eae eaew 1,930,429 3,758,429 2,226,694 1,531,735 9,280,901 6,448,77 
PCS E EET Co CeCe e reer e Scien iu cnc pat aae tame cine 1,698,779 3,575,908 2,191,519 1,384,389 (1951 totals are Sept. 30) 





*Switching and Terminal Companies included. J : ae . beat 
tIn 1940 and thereafter long-term debt in default is included io long-term debt. In years prior thereto it is ircluded in current liabilities. Likewise in 1940 and 


thereafter defaulted interest is removed from current liabilities to deferred liabilities. 
{Tax liability included in 1941 and thereafter. 
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road facilities, of course, should be substantially in excess 
of such expenditures last year, as indicated by the first- 
quarter estimates which put them up 24.2 per cent. 

Like those of 1951, these 1952 programs have been 
framed on the basis of the railroads’ determination to 
keep prepared for any transport job—civilian or defense 
—which may become their assignment. Nevertheless, 
railroad executives have continued to warn that the level 
of earnings will determine the ability of the industry to 
continue these programs. Such warnings, like those 
sounded at the close of 1950, were included in messages 
received by the New York Railroad Club on the occasion 
of its annual dinner, which was held December 6, 1951. 

The message from President William T. Faricy of the 
Association of American Railroads called attention to the 
improvement and expansion programs carried out since 
the end of World War II, “at a cost of more than six bil- 
lion dollars.” But, Mr. Faricy added, such programs “re- 
quire earnings which will produce revenues sufficient not 
only to meet current operating costs, but also to attract 
the investments that are needed to maintain and even ac- 
celerate” the outlays for improvements. 


“By any standard of measurement,” the A.A.R. presi- 
dent also said, “it is obvious that present earnings are 
falling far short of what is needed to enable the railroads 
to be kept in the strength and health to provide the kind 
of service the nation needs now and in the future to 
meet the expanding demands of commerce and the na- 
tional defense.” 

The message from President Gustav Metzman of the 
New York Central warned that the “present low level of 
railroad earnings will not support the ambitious better- 
ment projects which are required of the railroads in the 
public interest.” After proceeding to call for earnings on 
a 6 per cent basis as a “minimum fair return,” the Central 
president added: 

“We must not be lulled into complacency by the multi- 
billion-dollar modernization program carried out by the 
railroads since the end of World War II. These better- 
ments have been financed largely out of wartime earn- 
ings, now well depleted, and by the sale of equipment 
obligations, which automatically pledge a share of future 
revenues for repayment. Clearly, the limits of financing 
from these sources are in sight.” 





Table 2—Changes in Cash and Current Assets of Individual Large Railroads* 


Cash & Temporary Cash 


Total Current Assets 


Excess of Current 


Total Current Liabilities Assets over Liabilities 








Investments Sept. 30 Inc. or Inc. or 
— Dec. End of End of End of End of End of End of Dec. 

1951 1950 % Sept. 1951 Sept. 1950 Sept. 1951 Sept. 1950 Sept.1951 Sept. 1950 % 
A. Toes: F $120,048,066  $145,449,078 — 17 $224,772,434  $234,758,755  $116,408,319  $112,238,068  $108,364,115  $122,520,687 — 11 
a, Oe. LE nee 13,433,250 18,493,445 — 27 47,685,572 43,007,645 30,284,166 21,886,311 17,401,406 21,121,334 — 18 
Eo ee ae 51,696,702 58,204,846 — 11 111,521,351 108,091,699 61,367,741 57,729,675 50,153,610 50,362,024 aecae 
5 a: A ee eae 13,772,822 18,864,471 — 27 29,132,047 30,900,780 18,322,568 17,990,320 10,809,479 12,910,460 — 16 
GCHOUGGS. 666 sa cas 3,050,527 3,876,946 — 21 12,995,807 12,551,646 7,691,463 7,139,182 5,304,344 5,412,464 — 2 
CGE ING Ds 5.06.06 ie 3,525,842 4,715,527 — 25 17,555,460 17,534,623 13,802,594 12,373,222 3,752,866 5,161,401 — 37 
oars: Co: 1,991,912 2,791,614 — 29 7,742,777 7,925,448 3,204,150 4,050,525 4,538,627 3,874,923 + 17 
(OFT) | ie aera 54,907,501 56,175,820 — 2 109,832,122 99,845,394 81,924,632 77,863,178 27,907,490 21,982,216 + 27 
ef AS Sarees 4,291,900 3,839,231 + 12 9,384,972 8,265,850 6,873,611 6,179,857 2,511,361 2,085,693 + 20 
CEN Wiis cients 18,965,235 22,917,018 — 17 53,158,206 54,401,018 39,007,877 37,228,337 14,150,329 17,172,681 — 18 
OF 3, | ar 23,927,575 31,980,203 — 25 72,542,741 75,625,696 58,705,363 51,571,301 13,837,378 24,054,395 — 42 
OUR CSAS | Sara ne 4,419,509 6,429,143 — 31 9,534,377 11,821,965 6,795,967 7,953,897 2,738,410 3,868,068 — 29 
C.M. St. P. & P 32,552,531 52,580,638 — 38 92,278,818 104,375,024 50,840,747 48,958,887 41,438,071 55,416,137 — 25 
a | a ‘ 31,277,910 33,875,551 — 8 68,312,676 66,887,157 40,991,409 38,096,610 27,321,267 28,790,547 — 5 
C. St. P.M. & O 1,956,041 4,281,433 — 54 7,055,278 9,135,126 6,041,625 5,919,622 1,013,653 3,215,504 — 68 
1D See eee 13,868,419 10,437,453 + 33 23,289,866 18,418,334 8,727,447 7,514,448 14,562,419 10,903,886 + 33 
DD SSG Wes ee ce 13,434,195 10,480,500 + 28 28,841,893 23,276,126 14,378,068 13,958,467 14,463,825 9,317,659 + 55 
Di GR: GW... 29,779,377 20,531,216 + 45 48,102,535 37,228,345 19,056,360 15,289,574 29,046,175 21,938,771 + 32 
i GA" ea (A: ro 13,486,683 13,783,961 — 2 22,343,914 22,010,007 21,910,220 15,904,296 433,694 6,105,711 — 93 
Oe a. 3 a 15,338,128 22,260,155 — 31 21,014,730 27,606,158 21,573,523 19,163,144 — 558,793 8,443,014 T 
PIB bacco ao xiecou veo 22,849,803 29,338,910 — 22 52,152,284 52,437,890 37,291,177 33,815,990 14,861,107 18,621,900 — 20 
Ci! EG. a eee 2,191,333 2,208,659 — 1 11,114,302 9,725,948 9,222,836 9,664,490 1,891,466 61,458 +2977 
Me Wei cadoete wie wise 62,050,006 35,761,389 + 73 106,026,810 84,478,910 50,840,560 45,532,371 55,186,250 38,946,539 + 41 
Cae Ee a 0 a or 18,087,284 17,190,493 + 5 36,126,768 35,355,504 22,232,460 21,125,467 13,894,308 14,230,037 — 2 
|, CAS en ae area a 48,395,533 80,225,231 — 40 97,385,485 117,531,830 62,421,665 73,045,757 34,963,820 44,486,073 — 21 
| inn Pee aaa: Seen ae 12,443,171 14,194,573 — 12 24,617,626 25,059,913 14,045,606 12,638,986 10,572,020 12,420,927 — 15 
ST Seen ere 13,236,206 9,335,402 + 42 23,301,080 18,804,626 30,946,794 23,839,318 —7,645,714 — 5,034,692 yi 
Bier Weiss cxsva civ aie ots 48,417,068 52,788,128 — 8 94,405,235 90,035,798 46,374,694 38,973,027 48,030,541 51,062,771 — 6 
M.St. P.& S.S.M 9,895,127 8,679,789 + 14 19,061,113 17,387,183 11,001,875 9,429,715 8,059,238 7,957,468 + 1 
|.) Bs (eee panera 11,792,149 11,744,682 .... 26,428,950 24,284,535 17,264,986 16,483,202 9,163,964 7,801,333 + 17 
WN Ws shag ieaie dienes 66,124,527 64,635,804 + 2 105,016,586 98,431,088 38,324,331 34,622,669 66,692,255 63,808,419 + 4 
i ae SE. Ce 51,550,376 69,490,445 — 26 182,222,521 183,337,647 138,249,255 128,417,399 43,973,266 54,920,248 — 20 
N.Y. G.St: 21,360,704 30,989,260 — 31 44,650,071 53,525,359 34,500,000 38,111,699 10,150,071 15,413,660 — 34 
N. Y.N.H.&H 18,608,384 34,920,165 — 47 43,172,401 54,710,044 29,238,165 30,312,410 13,934,236 24,397,634 — 43 
INR WN ois scaces svete iv 46,018,667 38,927,871 + 18 88,374,558 78,272,746 48,561,361 36,987,341 39,813,197 41,285,405 — 4 
4 A eee ae 25,584,812 28,555,637 — 10 67,581,824 72,810,351 39,878,645 30,760,607 27,703,179 42,049,744 — 34 
| if | Se 119,245,950 187,851,012 — 36 280,623,363 336,401,548 142,472,678 140,738,395 138,150,685 195,663,153 — 2% 
Cd ee 6,069,059 6,291,958 — 3 15,709,775 13,996,769 15,839,084 12,359,481 —129,309 1,637,288 tT 
Pt) ° 14,816,058 18,987,189 — 22 35,132,769 36,344,764 28,014,276 25,782,921 7,118,493 10,561,843 — 33 
A) ae Sa 30,444,535 34,424,366 — 12 52,526,268 52,788,792 29,039,650 25,806,964 23,486,618 26,981,828 — 13 
1 an UR Foo See ees 21,720,026 15,466,718 + 40 30,995,243 25,542,829 17,953,922 15,113,720 13,041,321 10,429,109 + 25 
Ap, a | 17,903,480 19,106,245 — 6 44,107,750 39,907,646 32,062,707 28,733,056 12,045,043 11,174,590 + 8 
NOUMNGE), 0.5650 45,506,288 56,277,331 — 19 87,883,001 90,860,760 66,222,987 58,859,667 21,660,014 32,001,093 — 32 
Ne oi re - 117,982,253 148,874,197 — 21 239,205,362 252,221,331 131,058,715 126,620,160 108,146,647 125,601,171 — 14 
WOR cocta's ss iesie%s 19,944,423 17,879,938 + 11 33,741,723 30,722,451 15,818,371 12,424,458 17,923,352 18,297,993 — 2 
1) A eer 88,599,985 107,708,940 — 18 204,238,274 199,197,854 119,782,192 115,998,130 84,456,082 83,199,724 + 2 
WORGMN: 2656266065 17,288,208 22,967,040 — 25 30,485,748 34,737,938 26,518,656 24,376,654 3,967,092 10,361,284 — 62 
*Certain capital and other reserve funds are not included. 
+Current liabilities exceeded currert assets in one or both years. 
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Railroad Financial Outlook Less Satisfactory 


Higher costs, smaller net income, combine to dim 
prospects of improvement—Increased cost of equipment 
trust certificates highlights otherwise uneventful year 


One year ago, in reviewing the mildly encouraging de- 
velopments in the railroad financial situation during 
1950, the prediction was somewhat tentatively advanced 
that “it appears reasonable to anticipate still further 
improvement in the industry’s financial picture in 
1951.” That prediction has not been borne out by the 
events of the past 12 months—largely because the con- 
ditions on which it was based have not been fulfilled. 

Those conditions, briefly, assumed a continued high 
level of traffic, with some resulting decline in the rela- 
tive impact of competing forms of transportation; con- 
tinued ability to exercise a fair degree of control over 
operating costs; and satisfactory settlement of wage and 
rule disputes pending at the beginning of 1951. 

Traffic has remained high, well above 1950 levels. 
But there has been no diminution, either absolute or 
relative, of subsidized and lightly regulated competition; 
operating costs, because of higher wages and material 
prices, have reached new all-time peaks; and settlement 
of wage disputes has been achieved only in part and 
then only upon terms saddling heavy added expense on 
the railroads. Modest rate increases granted during the 
year have been “too little and too late” to offset to any 
appreciable extent the higher costs. 

The combined effect of those various factors—all 
treated in greater detail in other articles in this issue— 
has been to cut railroad net income far below 1950 
levels—and thus to darken, at least temporarily, the 
hopes that were beginning to glow, however faintly, on 
the railroad financial horizon one year ago. Strongly 
indicative of the industry’s deteriorating financial health 
were the insistence by buyers of equipment trust cer- 
tificates on materially higher interest rates and the 
movement—rather, the lack of movement—of railroad 
security prices. 


Uneventful Year 


The darkening of the picture was by all odds the 
outstanding characteristic of the year, from a financial 
viewpoint. It was, in fact, almost the only occurrence 
of any importance; so far as specific developments are 
concerned, it would be difficult to imagine a more un- 
eventful 12-month period for so large and important 
an industry. 

The volume of new financing was smaller than in any 
year since 1943; relative to that done by other industries 
it was smaller than in any year since 1938. There was 
virtually no change in the receivership situation, and 
only two capital readjustments of any importance. There 
were only two sizable debt refunding operations, and 
only two major changes in capital structure from stock 
splits. There were, likewise, only a few changes of 
control or ownership. 





Tables accompanying this article were prepared by Ann Ortlinghaus of 
the Railway Age staff. 
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By GARDNER C. HUDSON 


News and Financial Editor 


On the active side, however, it should be noted that 
there was a sizable increase in dividend disbursements, 
and that the Nickel Plate successfully sold over $5 
million of new common stock—the first substantial 
amount of such stock to be marketed by any major 
railroad in at least a decade and a half. 


Equipment Trusts More Expensive 


The Nickel Plate stock issue, and the various other 
securities issued for refunding or other purposes, are 
described in greater detail at the end of this article 
(page 164). Important features of a representative group 
of new equipment trust certificates are summarized in 
one of the accompanying tables. This table, listing 48 
different issues aggregating $264,555,000, demonstrates 
that the railroads were still able, throughout 1951, to 
sell equipment trust certificates to raise money for pur- 
chase of the new locomotives and cars which they are 
buying in such great volume to meet the needs of both 
military and civilian traffic. But the table does not, by 
itself, indicate the higher prices which they were obliged 
to pay for such money. 

A similar table covering representative equipment 
trust issues of 1950 was published on page 175 of Rail- 
way Age, January 15, 1951. That table listed 53 issues, 
totaling $270,074,000, both totals comparing closely 
with those in the present table. But in 1950 one rail- 
road sold equipment certificates at an interest cost of 
only 1.97 per cent; the lowest cost reported for 1951 
was 2.46 per cent. The most expensive issue sold in 1950 
cost the issuing company 3.10 per cent; in 1951 the 
highest reported cost was up to 3.48 per cent. 

More significant still, of the 53 issues reported in 
1950, 36 were sold at an interest cost of 2.5 per cent 
or less; 15 at from 2.51 to 3 per cent; and only two 
at more than 3 per cent. In 1951, only three of 48 
issues were marketed at 2.5 per cent or less; 23 cost 
the issuing companies from 2.51 to 3 per cent; and 22 
cost more than 3 per cent. 

Equipment trust certificates are still, as for some years 
past, the railroads’ only important source (aside from 
earnings) of the new money which they must have to 
make the capital improvements which are continually 
necessary to handle traffic and to meet competition. 
The definite rise in interest rates may well raise a serious 
question as to how much longer the industry as a whole 
can continue to rely on even this source of capital funds— 
and what will happen if the source should dry up. 

One of the potentially encouraging financial develop- 
ments of 1950, incidentally, had been announcement by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of a new plan for 
obtaining rolling stock on a long-term lease basis—a 
plan used during that year by some 10 railroads to 
acquire use of 195 new diesel-electric locomotives and 
nearly 20,000 new freight cars valued at over $125,- 
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“New money” was still available through equipment trust for purchase of the new freight cars which the railroads 
certificates—although at definitely higher interest rates— put into service as fast as steel allocations permitted . . . 
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000,000. This plan, however, lay almost entirely dormant 
throughout the whole of 1951; it was used in December, 
when the Baltimore & Ohio leased 55 diesel freight units 
valued at about $9,500,000. 

Another indication of public dissatisfaction with the 
railroad financial outlook—fully as significant as the 
increase in cost of equipment trust certificates—was the 
extremely limited movement of railroad security prices 
during the year. During 1950, Railway Age’s index of 
20 selected railroad common and preferred stocks rose 
by 37.2 per cent—from 40.88 at the beginning of the 
year to 56.07 at the end of the year. During 1951, in 
contrast, it dropped by 3.0 per cent—from 56.07 on 
January 2, 1951, to 54.39 on January 2, 1952. The 
corresponding index of 20 representative railway bonds, 
which had risen from 90.70 to 98.69 (8.8 per cent) 
during 1950, almost exactly reversed that trend during 
1951: on January 2, 1952, in fact, the bond average 
stood at 90.92, just about where it had been two years 
earlier, on January 3, 1950. 

It should, of course, be borne in mind that 1951 was 
a period of comparatively small movement in security 
prices in general—a fact which would tend to militate 
against any major swings, either up or down, in rail- 
road stock and bond quotations. But the Dow-Jones 
averages, on which both railroad stocks and bonds, in 
1950. recorded greater net gains than either industrial 
or utility securities, revealed a reversal of that situa- 
tion in 1951, with railroad stocks showing smaller price 
increases, and “high grade” railroad bonds recording 
greater price declines. 

Other “straws in the wind,” indicating the investing 
public’s unreceptive attitude toward rail securities, were 
the withdrawal, because of “unsettled market conditions,” 
of a Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines’ application 





. . . But limited and declining earnings continued to be the only important source of funds 








for authority to issue and sell $4 million of first mortgage 
bonds, to be guaranteed jointly by the Pennsylvania and 
the Reading; and the Illinois Central’s decision to await 
a “favorable” bond market before selling up to $25 mil- 
lion of consolidated mortgage bonds, authorized late in 
the year to meet near future debt maturities and replace 


depleted working capital. 
Dividends 


The relative immobility of railroad stock prices is all 
the more striking in view of the fact that the railroads 
as a whole pursued a dividend policy which, in the light 
of their declining earnings, must be considered a liberal 
one. Total dividend appropriations for the nine months 
ended with September 1951 aggregated $148,899,111 on 
common stocks and $69,082,211 on preferred stocks, 
against $123,104,723 on common and $46,637,731 on 
preferred in the comparable period of 1950—increases of 
17.3 and 32.5 per cent, respectively. 

Moreover, the table of dividend changes accompanying 
this article shows many more increases than decreases in 
individual dividends, with the total amount of increases 
running far ahead of the total amount of decreases. A 
hypothetical owner of one share of each stock listed in 


“the table would have had considerably larger taxable 


income in 1951 than in 1950. 

Without much question, the year’s outstanding divi- 
dend disbursement was the Nickel Plate’s clearance, in a 
single payment, of arrearages of $45 per share on its 
6 per cent cumulative preferred stock—a payment which 
opened the way to resuniption later in the year of divi- 
dends on the common stock. A number of other major 
companies, some of whose stocks are widely held, paid 
larger dividends during the year; they included such 
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for improvements to fixed facilities, such as yards, trucks, stations and the like 


lines as the Santa Fe, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Rock 
Island, the Rio Grande, the Great Northern, the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, the Louisville & Nashville, the Northern 
Pacific, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac, the Frisco, the Seaboard. 
the Southern, the Texas & Pacific, the Union Pacific and 
the Virginian. The Chicago Great Western, the Maine 
Central, and the Western Maryland made a little further 
progress in reduction of arrearages; while the Boston & 
Maine, the Monon and the New Haven resumed payment 
on one or more classes of stock after lapses of some years. 
The B. & M. dividends, although declared, were not 
paid, pending settlement of a minority stockholders’ suit. 

Both common and preferred stocks of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe were split on a two-for-one basis dur- 
ing the year, the par value of each class being reduced 
from $100 per share to $50. Nickel Plate common was 
split five-for-one, the new shares having a par value of 
$20 each against $100 for the old stock; while the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission also authorized the 
same company to issue new preferred stock on a share- 
for-share basis to change voting rights and redemption 
provisions, 

Two smaller roads, the Ashley, Drew & Northern and 
the Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern, were authorized 
to pay stock dividends—share-for-share in the former 
case and two shares for one in the latter. 

As stated above, there were no important changes in 
number of companies or total mileage in the hands of 
receivers or trustees during the year. 

The Boston & Maine and the Maryland & Pennsylvania, 
however, each received final 1.C.C. approval for plans of 
capital readjustment under the Mahaffie Act. The B. & M. 


plan was designed to clear up back dividends and simpli- 
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fy the road’s capital structure by issuance of new pre- 
ferred or common stock for eight old issues; its approval 
cleared the way for declaration of still unpaid divi- 
dends—the first in many years. The M. & P. plan, 
designed to stave off heavy 1951 bond maturities, in- 
cluded extension of maturity dates, exchange of bonds, 
and altering of interest obligations and par value of 
stock. 

The only important changes of ownership during 1951 
were the acquisition by the Central of Georgia of the 
141-mile Savannah & Atlanta, and the Great Northern’s 
absorption of the 30-mile Pacific Coast. The Pennsylvania 
and the Wabash completed their previously authorized 
joint acquisition of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 

Several companies, however, were authorized to ab- 





New Issues of Railroad Securities Offered for Sale in the 
United States, 1934-19511 
(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 
Railroad 


; Railroad Total all as per cent 
Year Bonds Stock total industries of total 
EGGS hes. $176,423 $176,423 $ 397,240 14,4 
io ee 126,031 ri 126,031 2,331,630 5.4 
ee 793,618 $3,838 797,456 4,571,670 17.4 
i ere : 344,257 mee 344,257 2,309,524 14.9 
HOSS oc 54,873 Lnias 54,873 2,154,664 aon 
[ho SS ouaeee ee 185,474 233 185,707 2,164,007 8.6 
‘| aaa 323,912 ee 323,912 2,677,173 32.3 
jn ee 366,313 Peck 366,313 2,666,887 13.7 
 ¢ Sra 47,726 seta eee A7,726 1,062,288 A.5 
A 5 Seo 161,179 Pete 161,179 1,169,692 13.8 
ig ee 699,010 350 609,360 3,201,891 19.0 
ee 1,453,517 504 1,454,021 6,010,985 24.2 
1): SA 711,119 aga 711,119 6,899 646 10.3 
(CL Seer 285,680 siaed 285,680 6,576,824 4,3 
i: 2 623,348 saat 623,348 7,077,820 8.8 
UL eee 159,982 159,982 6,051,550 7.6 
(UL eee 554,100 rrr 554,100 6,361,043 8.7 
Wes era 223,387 5,066 228,453 6,147,583 bay 





*10 months total. 
+Compiled by Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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sorb smaller affiliated companies—in most cases to re- As previously indicated, the year’s most interesting 


duce tax liabilities or simplify corporate structures. Such issue of new railroad securities was the sale by the Nickel 
transactions included absorption by the Central Vermont Plate (New York, Chicago & St. Louis), in January, of 
of the New London Northern; by the Illinois Central of 33,770 shares of new common stock, which was offered 


the Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans; by the Reading to present stockholders at $150 per share on the basis 
of the East Mahanoy and the Mine Hill & Schuylkill of one new share for each 10 shares held—the only 


Haven; by the Southern of the Richmond & Mecklen- sizable amount of common stock sold by any major rail- 
burg and the Carolina & Northwestern, which latter road in at least 14 years. The total value of the issue, 
company also leased four other Southern subsidiaries; which was reported to be “highly oversubscribed,” was 
and by the Union Pacific of the Saratoga & Encampment $5,065,500. 

Valley and the Laramie, North Park & Western. Other new security issues, exclusive of equipment trust 





Capitalization and Investment—Class I, Il and III Line-Haul Rail: 


(Excluding Switching and Terminal Compz< 
(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 


Accrued 
Net capitalization in hands of public Total property depreciation and 
investment amortization Net 
Capital Funded cash and materials of deferse property 
Year stock debt Total and supplies projects investment 
RE Ee EOE ies siete shea h esos e bansae $6,756,046 $11,380,645 $18,136,691 $24,589,861 $1,952,176 $22,637,683 
SS ene re hee Sak oe ie a Mewia Sr be ee a's 7,084,045 11,426,538 18,510,583 24,871,964 2,049,962 22,822,002 
EES ee ee eae oe eee Gk bicbido au ah de wiesw ewan 7,212,586 11,467,121 18,679,707 26,492,268 2,169,737 24,322,531 
Se ee EL eRe EL ie cea eh aan oes 7,185,499 11,880,127 19,065,626 26,955,634 2,360,767 24,594,867 
RE RS a ene neh orton ood Ne oie fos oie big 7,111,029 11,830,431 18,941,460 26,825,724 2,520,739 24,304,985 
Seco eek oh os tse nGice case Saeco h OSes 7,057,936 11,835,523 18,893,459 26,736,597 2,632,924 24,103,673 
RES eee eS On ck Cana Kee SR aww HG 7,174,773 11,656,139 18,830,912 26,523,278 2,707,943 23,815,335 
2 SSS RS aa ear ee Ae eee ae 7,038,963 11,613,528 18,652,491 26,340,440 2,764,726 23,575,714 
PPP CoUSGCL Chie Surah bebe teh rere as couse he open 7,001,706 11,340,591 18,342,297 26,213,134 2,771,405 23,441,729 
SPU CCM ct her i kbate chad eu Buk soak cuno hs 7,095,196 11,240,691 18,335,887 26,298,254 2,80° 063 23,489,191 
Se eae or ht eek mis bane oie MaSe - 7,068,863 11,250,140 18,319,003 26,401,665 2,950,848 23,450,817 
SU ieee Ste 65s kee s let eed bh RRS REDE b eS RNS 7,022,845 10,965,138 17,987,983 26,389,394 3,044,972 23,344,422 
(ROE ee ee ee ee ee ee 6,990,933 10,707,225 17,698,158 26,423,591 3,102,778 23,320,813 
Te SESS iy OR REESE meray net eg en) eel a 7,020,559 10,609,054 17,629,613 26,641,133 3,195,237 23,545,896 
DP UU eC Laciny ines sss een can.edexbines eons 7,004,290 10,563,913 17,568,203 26,940,418 3,240,145 23,700,273 
Pe Sees eGsebn sus Gtbassabceee bas sta soca ch ies s 6,960,517 10,354,042 17,314,559 27,309,370 3,561,571 23,747,799 
Pe eS ENG Lee Cc auc cits avke wanes Cada e sew aieee 6,921,057 9,833,925 16,754,982 27,957,306 3,939,562 24,017,744 
PLL LG sch bbb bkwica Peheban Ss aSudeeaanGwacis snes 6,964,336 9,311,553 16,275,889 28,213,434 4,382,605 23,830,829 
DEB EOS Tee ccs Samana ess eats oe wes SSGhNG ke sae 7,007,707 8,659,219 15,666,926 28,580,775 5,549,720 23,031,055 
PPPOE ES eh ats psibao's sek ew sinw'o secede abies oes coke. 7,013,558 8,495,418 15,508,976 28,839,494 5,800,975 23,038,519 
Oe OU eek SG cowie wk ui Mine ube wb. b web eis 7,001,804 8,298,971 15,300,775 29,436,287 6,037,032 23,399,255 
_ | Be ee Oe ce ee ae 6,915,155 8,551,945 15,467,100 30,463,378 6,279,892 24,183,486 
eee tet Big bso petal Brite a pp SRR CS Wm e DIGw les 6,917,979 8,690,551 15,608,530 31,111,779 6,438,177 24,673,602 
De See rt Sg Sais plxisih isis mls ieee nie wie Miele 6,979,630 8,638,409 15,618,039 31,902,361 6,629,150 25,273,211 





Figures from Bureau of Railway Economics, Association of American Railroads, and Interstate Commerce Commission Statistics of Steam Railways. 





Representative Equipment Trust Issues Sold in 1951 
Issue Sold at 








Int. - —— 
Road Maturity Amount Rate % _ _—si~Price Cost Purchaser 
Baltimore & Ohio, Ser. CC................. 1952-1966 $7,755,000 3 99.3856 3.10 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Central of Pennsylvania, Ser. A............ 1952-1966 2,745,000 3 99.046 S47 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Se, CRON 5k ois we soc o wus wien a awbs0s 1951-1966 8,550,000 2% 99.25991 2.61 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al 
1951-1966 6,450,000 2% 99,203 3.00 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
1952-1966 6,600,000 > 99.3923 3.10 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
: 1952-1966 6,300,000 23% 99.3917 2.85 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Chicago & North Western................. 1952-1966 6,555,000 2% 99.373 2.74 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville.......... 1952-1966 1,200,000 234 99.159 2.90 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Chicago, Mil., S. P. & Pac., Ser. NN........ 1951-1961 5,300,000 2% 99.4178 3.00 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
CS Oe 1952-1966 7,500,000 2% 99.7306 2.92 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Chicago, Rock Is. & Pacific, Ser. J.......... 1952-1966 5,700,000 234 99.708 2.80 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
; IS eae 1952-1966 5,250,000 234 99.17996 2.88 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Omaha........... 1952-1966 1,005,000 3% 99.226 3.27 R. W. Pressprich & Co., et al. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Ser. Q...... 1951-1966 2,670,000 3 99.527 3.07 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
re Stree ee te gh ce hes is 1951-1961 5,400,000 2% 99.5695 2.47 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
1952-1961 5,400,000 3 99.531 3.10 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
SME NEIMUR eS hs ne Su aubiabiaw 1951-1966 10,740,000 2% 99.439 2.96 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
1952-1966 16,950,000 S 99.215 3.13 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Minow Central, Ser. EE... ...........cc00. 1951-1961 6,800,000 2% 99.259 3.04 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
UN nee a 1951-1966 3,600,000 2% 99.70 2.92 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
MEN oe Saisie Gis'g a le Ok wee 1951-1966 3,900,000 3 99.70267 3.04 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
OS, eee eee 1952-1961 700,000 23% 99.4826 2.88 Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Lehigh & New England, Ser. M............ 1952-1966 1,875,000 3% 99.566 3.22 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Louisville & Nashville, Ser. K.............. 1952-1966 7,888,009 234 99.691 2.82 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas.................... 1952-1966 1,566,000 2% 98.0899 3.05 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Missouri Pacific, Ser. PP.................. 1952-1966 7,080,000 2% 99.4086 2.73 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Montour, (Bonds) Ser. D.................. 1952-1961 1,000,000 2.82 100. 2.82 Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 
Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis, Ser.G........ 1952-1966 2,415,000 2% 99.229 2.63 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
ce Oe (ee eee ee ra 1952-1966 7,500,000 234 99.03 2.92 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
1952-1966 8,100,000 3% 99.528 3.48 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis............ 1952-1966 1,950,000 3 99.509 3.08 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
EES cee oe ck via as 1952-1966 6,900,000 234 99.4016 2.86 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
' 1952-1966 3,420,000 3 99.633 3.08 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie..................- 1952-1961 5,300,000 2% . 99.048 2.46 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
; 1952-1966 6,435,000 3 99.157 3.15 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
St. Louis-San Francisco, Ser. I............. 1952-1966 5,085,000 2% 99.0269 3.05 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
wee OS Reena 1952-1966 4,725,000 3% 99.269 3.26 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
Seaboard Air Tine, Ser. 1. ...............5: 1952-1966 4,920,000 2% 99.3766 2.61 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Re a rr ee et eae 1951-1966 2,400,000 234 99.038 2.90 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
° : Ser. K 1952-1966 8,070,000 3 99.389 3.10 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Southern Pacific, Ser. EE.................. 1952-1966 12,000,000 2% 99.1827 3.02 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
RM isin poet ess bipio ess 1952-1966 10,500,000 3% 99.1353 3.29 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
. DOG cc cnccakcescas bas 1952-1966 10,920,000 234 99.0999 2.91 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
es aaa eee 1952-1961 4,000,000 2% 98.389 2.47 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al.’ 
oy _ CEES ene 1952-1961 5,500,000 2% 98.191 3.03 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
LS Oe ee pe 1952-1961 1,650,000 25% 98.2891 3.00 R. W. Pressprich & Co., et al. 
oy. ae eee ee 1952-1961 2,900,000 2% 98.624 2.80 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Western Maryland, Ser P................. 1952-1966 3,540,000 3 99.52466 3.10 Halsey, Stuart & Co., et al. 
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‘ 
certificates, which‘are separately listed in an accompany- 
ing table, included the following: 

The Chicago Great Western, in June, was authorized 
to issue five 344 per cent promissory notes aggregating 
$3,000,000, to be secured by first mortgage 4 per cent 
series A bonds. Proceeds of the notes were to be used 
to pay off two existing notes totaling $1,500,000 and to 
provide additional working capital to help meet “con- 
tinuing expenditures for additions and betterments.” 

The Cleveland Union Terminal, following through 
on a financing plan developed in 1950, sold $40,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds, dated December 1, 1950, and 
maturing serially from December 1, 1951, through Decem- 
ber 1, 1966. The purpose of the issue was to pay off the 
company’s first mortgage sinking fund gold bonds totaling 
$41,614,400, which were callable at 105 and accrued in- 
terest on April 1, 1951. With the new bonds bearing in- 
terest at 314 per cent, as compared to 4144-514 per cent 
on the old bonds, the company estimated that it would 
realize total savings of more than $12 million from the 
refinancing. The bonds were guaranteed by the New York 
Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
(N.Y.C. lessor) and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
which jointly own the Terminal Company. The bonds were 
sold to a syndicate headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co. at 
99.3899, to make the average interest cost approximately 
3.37 per cent, and were reoffered to the public to yield 
from 2 to 3.4 per cent. This issue, and that of the Western 
Maryland reported below, constituted the year’s two major 
refunding operations. 

Two Pennsylvania subsidiaries, the Connecting and 


the United New Jersey Railroad & Canal Co. were 
authorized, in March, to issue, respectively, $12,728,000 of 
first mortgage series A bonds and $5,669,000 of general 
mortgage bonds, liability in each case to be assumed by 
the P.R.R. The Connecting’s bonds were sold to the Union 
Securities Corporation and 14 associates at 98.64, with 
interest at 34 per cent, making the average annual cost 
of the proceeds approximately 3.2 per cent, and were re- 
offered to the public at 99.569. Dated March 1, 1951, and 
maturing March 1, 1976, the proceeds were to be used to 
retire the Connecting’s first mortgage bonds due March 
15, 1951. The United New Jersey issue, with interest at 
234 per cent, was sold to Lehman Brothers and three 
associates at 98.4059, making the average annual cost of 
the proceeds approximately 2.84 per cent, and were re- 
offered to the public at 99.105. Proceeds were to be used 
to reimburse the Pennsylvania for paying off a like amount 
of United’s general mortgage bonds due March 1. 

In the year’s second important refunding operation, the 
Western Maryland was authorized to issue $14,950,000 
of series B general mortgage bonds, due November 1, 1976. 
These bonds were issued to complete the refinancing of its 
first mortgage 4 per cent bonds, due October 1, 1952, 
most of which had been refinanced by an earlier issue of 
general mortgage bonds due October 1, 1969 (Railway Age, 
January 15, 1951, page 178). The series B general mort- 
gage bonds, bearing interest at 414 per cent, were sold 
to Morgan, Stanley & Co. and eight associates at 98.5231, 
making the average annual cost of the proceeds to the road 
approximately 4.6 per cent. 

The Canadian Pacifie offered for sale in Canada a 





Dividend Changes, 1950-1951 


(Unless otherwise noted, figures apply to common stock) 


Dividends Paid In- 
1951 1950 crease 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown......... $5.00 $4.50 $0.50 
MIRON 2 cote sete isis Sod 0 aS aS 25.00 50 24.50 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 9.00 8.50 50 
Atlanta & West Point...............5. 2.00 3.00 core 
Atlantic Coast Tane. ...... 6.6 cee 5.00 4.00 1.00 
Bangor @ ATGOstOOK ... «.5.....66050656 te 1.00 re 
Boston & Maine, Common............. 1.00 sites 1.00 
ECTOUTOU Go he ros ss 8 5.58 Br 5.58 
Criesapenke © OMG oo ois cine cee e 2.25 1.50 75 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Class A.... . 2.00 1.00 1.00 
Chicago & North Western, Common. ... snake 1.50 eee 
Preferred... . ako seas 
Chicago Great Western, Preferred... ... 5.621% 3.50 2.124% 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Class A stock trust certificates ....... L.25 ae 1.35 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...... 325 3.00 3" 
Copper Range, Preferred.............. 1.50 50 1.00 
Denver & Rio Grande Western......... 3.00 2.00 1.00 
Great Northern, Preferred............. 4.00 3.50 50 
Green Bay & Western, Class B Debentures 10.00 si 10.00 
Gulf, Mobile & Olno..................+. 2.00 1.50 50 
International of Central America, 
oe Se rer eee siti Bio ake 
Louisville & Nashville................ 4.0 Bays 48 
MEE eC. a ee 45.00 50.00 cies 
Minneapolis & St. Louis............... 1.00 125 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis... .. 3.50 4.00 
INGW WORK COMUEON s oooo5is sesso saisin cacecacs oe 50 1.00 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis: 
Common (after 5-for-one split) ... 50 rere 50 
i ee i eee ercercn cece eeearn ce 51.00 34.50 16.50 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
WOON 6-5 a sisie do oa aise aee ess 5.00 5.00 
? 
PR RRC NE EA ONNIE ooo s cro cca sire eet 2.25 2.00 25 
Piedmont & Northern................. 5.00 Sue rie 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie............... 4.00 5.00 fas 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia............ 2.00 1.50 50 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac: 
Lo OE Se en eae as 3.75 3.00 15 
WOEWEE HE OUR oot asec acca ob 6.006 0 5 3.00 .75 
EVAL oo i ice ort terae ae 3.00 3.00 Re i 
OA bs Co rere a ee ae Ee 3.00 .75 
St. Louis-San Francisco............... 2.50 1.50 1.00 
St. Louis Southwestern, Common....... 6.00 5.00 1.00 
Preferred....... 6.00 5.00 1.00 
Savannah & Atlanta...............-2. 6.00 3.00 3.00 
BORMOARG AEE DAME, 65 <0 oc.0issece.sis0 ae “e 4.25 3.00 1.25 
PREMERA oss agravaitis Sis 6.5 IRs 4.00 3.00 1.00 
exes’ @ Pacihioc..... 66... pierran oleate 6.00 5.00 1.00 
Union Pacific...... Piacelwientas Gia icgtee 6.00 5.00 1.00 
DRM st Vn NDOT RE eed cist) 3.00 2.50 50 
WPRRESAMIS cs ose oictashcls sacl lade aia. 6:2 \0/8%6:s ad 2.50 3.00 os 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern...... -70 57% 12% 
Western of Alabama.................. 7.00 7.50 ae 
Western Maryland, Preferred.......... 14.00 7.00 7.00 
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De- 
crease 


eee 


“'50 
150 


Almost entirely owned by Wabash. . 
1951 figure adjusted on basis of 2-for-1 split. 


Declared, but not paid, subject to settlement of minority stockholders suit. 


On arrears. 


On arrears—first since reorganization in 1946. 


1951 dividend payable Jan. 15, 1952. 


First payment on common in 20 years. 
1951 figure includes final payment on arrears of $45. 


First payment on preferred of reorganized company declared to be payable 


from 1948 earnings, leaving an accumulation of $15 a share earned in 1949 
through 1951. 


$1 of 1951 dividend on both common and preferred declared payable to hold- 
ers of record Nov. 26. Actual payment to be made after determination of 
controversy between preferred and common stockholders. 


On arrears. 
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Mileage in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees 
(Figures to 1950, inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended 
December 31, 1950. Figures for 1951 compiled by Railway Age) 


Miles of road Net change No. of roads in 
operated by during year charge of receiv- 


total of $30,000,000 of convertible collateral 344 per cent 
bonds, to reimburse the company for money spent for new 
equipment. The bonds, offered at 100, are convertible from 
April 1, 1952, to April 1, 1959, into ordinary stock at the 








rate of 29 shares for each $1,000 of bonds, and are secured eile ce anid, cae aon th het el 
by the C.P’s perpetual debenture stock. Year ended at close of year road operated _at close of year 
mec. Sl, POIG. 66.5% 34,804 — 2,549* 80 
| Cee 17,376 — 17,428 82 
1) 19,208 + 1,832 74 
LSC 16,590 — 2,618 65 
. ° ° ss | See 16,290 — 300 61 
Summary of Railroad Receiverships and Trusteeships, ee 13,512 — 2.778 68 
LD ee 15,259 + 1,747 64 
1920 to 1951 1923....... 12,623 — 2/636 ot 
ade T: TT. ae 8,105 — 4,518 1 
Roads aeons ong | Roads ee _ jo 18,687 +10,582 53 
Sor mi ib ° coef ° ¥ ° A ° © ae 55 45 
Placed in Receiver- ceivership or Placed in Receiver- ceivership or 1926 eee saan 17,682 1,05 A 
ship or Trusteeship Trusteeship* ship or Trusteeship Trusteeship a tf seeeeee i = ped 40 
A — A Jn OO. eee Dior = ®' oo 
> a »)] + »% 2 =n" = 29 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 1929....... 5,703 +: a : 
Year roads Miles roads Miles | Year roads Miles roads Miles ef cow sieee wen z ed 4 
1920... 10 541 7 380 | 1935... 16 29,018 5 436 1932. ...... 22545 + 91575 55 
1921... 14 1,744 11 4373 { 3936... 4 8 3 122 1033..... 41.698 +19,153 78 
1922... 42 1.330 15 6,151 ipe7... 23 1,937 A 179 7 en 2168 oh "470 80 
1923... 10 2.218 8 637 | 1938... 9 6,194 8 290 oss... .... 68.345 +26,177 87 
1924... Ill 920 14 3,992 1939... 3 733 00C i 44 401 1936....... 69.712 + 1,367 9] 
| ee 7 : Bi 09 
O25: ;.. 6 11,368 6 638 | 1940... .. eae 6 3,675 41 ya t3 Ly ote 
os | oa ; LL) a 76,938 + 6,054 
1926... 6 88 12 12,852 1941... ] 2 9 5,031 1939 77.013 oe 75 108 
Woe... 6 924 5 142 1942... 4 961 “s 2,230 io... 75,970 — 1-743 103 
1929... 3 634 5 562 1944... 1 8 13,096 1942....... 66.904 ne 2'955 a7 
| DEO. 0.00 hs - 2, 82 
1930... 1 4,752 2 1,048 1945... 1 96 5 10,833 : +9 64,758 < 146 > 
“ it ee 50,497 14,261 76 
1931... 19 5,195 2 102 | 1946... ee kane rf 4,832 1945... ‘ 39.714 — 10.783 7 
1932.. 13 11,817 8 394 | 1947... 2 396 14 17,3535 1946. : ; me i 34.389 = 5.325 a8 
1) 18 pa es 4 2 298 | 1948... 1 29 iil 9,473 1947 i Soe i 29'750 = ql 639 52 
1934... l 81 2 40 | 1949... 2 445 3 970 1948. iat : y 13.283 _ 9.467 46 
vs  panea 12.679 — 604 44 
| 1950... : 407 1950....... 12,226 — 453 43 
| 1951... oo ree 12,207 - 19 43 


*Represents decrease for six months. 
Minor discrepancies between figures in this and other tables are due to 
slight variations in methods of reporting. 
For years prior to 1916, see Railway Age, January 15, 1951, page 177. 


*Prior to 1938 these figures covered foreclosure sales only. 
For years prior to 1920, see Railway Age, January 15, 1951, page 177. 





Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on December 31, 1951 





Principal 
amount of 
obligations 

Receiver’s in default 

Capital Total or trustee's as to 

Date of Long Term stock securities certificates principal 

Mileage Mileage _ receivership or debt in hands in hands in hands in hands and /or 

Road operated owned trusteeship of public of public of public of public interest. 
Boston & Providence............ peas ~2 =a) 64 Aug. 5, 1938 $2,170,000 $3,329,100 $5,499,100 None $2,170,000 
PU SHORE MODOME 5c okt e cee scenes 571 566 Sept. 1, 1931(b) 57,819,741 37,500,000 95,319,741 None 15,000,000 
Georgia & Florida.............. oi 360 355 Oct. 19, 1929 6,083,919 13,382,441 22,821,081 600,000 8,253,919 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain... . 69 69 Apr. 18, 1949 1,431,000 3,371,750 5,796,379 (i) None 1,431,000 
Ct ™ Sree eee 365 351 Mar. 3, 1949 7,621,500 None 7,621,500 None 37,500 
Meridian & Bigbee River.............. 50 50 June 15, 1933 500,000 300,000 800,000 1,263,655 500,000 
ee Se 6,960 6,451 Apr. 1,193 375,035,293 154,639,600 529,674,893 None 332,672,000 

Missouri Pacific R. R. Corp. in Neb.. . ate Sais May 1,1933 (Included in Missouri Pacific) 

Boonville, St. Louis & Southern. . . 0.18 June 1, 1916 5,500 None 5,500 None 5,500 
ee eee 25 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Chester & Mt. Vernon .............. ane 64 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Fort Smith Suburban............... ee 7 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
ee pons 3 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Natchez & Southern................ 12 9 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico........ 196 174 Apr. 1, 1933 40,615,900 859,800 41,475,700 None None 
eS | 32 32 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
OS eS eee 18 18 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western... 146 84 May 1, 1933 None None None None None 
Houston North Shore........... ee 27 May 1, 1933 None None None None None 
Houston & Brazos Valley.......... 37 37 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
New Iberia & Northern ........... 95 61 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Iberia, St. Mary & Eastern...... aes 34 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
Orange & Northwestern........... 62 62 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 

Oy eS 6 21 18 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico... . 596 560 May 1, 1933 7,292,480 None 7,292,480 None None 

San Antonio Southern............. 45 29 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf....... 317 314 May 1, 1933 None None None None None 
San Benito & Rio Grande Valley ... 115 115 Dec. 1, 1937 None Nore None None None 
oes eS eee eee 50 19 Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
International-Great Northern........ 1,104 1,032 Apr. 1, 1933 51,894,445 None 51,894,445 None 44,927,700 
Austin Dam & Suburban.......... ses 2(c) Dec. 1, 1937 None None None None None 
New Jersey & New York ee ee 38 2 June 30, 1938 1,022,960 366,400 1,389,360 None 1,022,960 
New York, Ontario & Western......... 542 340 May 20, 1937 38,867,805 58,114,043 96,981,848 None 35,606,805 
Ellenville & Kingston. .............. ee 28 Nov. 4, 1948 None None None None None 
Ontario, Carbondale & Scranton... ... i 67 Nov. 4, 1948 None None None None None 
_Port Jervis, Monticello & Summitville = 38 Nov. 4, 1948 None None None None None 
New York, Susquehanna & Western... .. 120 120 June 1, 1937 13,500,507 None 13,500,507 None 12,545,608 
Rio Grande Southern................. 172 172 Dec. 16, 1929 2,728,000 930,300 3,658,300 60,000 2,728,000 
Smoky Oe eee ee re eee 31 29 Mar. 20, 1947(d) None 75,000 75,000 None None 
co OU ee a ee 57 57 June 23, 1923 10,302 None 10,302 None None 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine... . 18 18 Feb. 8, 1930 330,000 1,113,000 1,443,000 None None 
PU ARI ASTER So. 6 a wio ss en 4 ne 0 10 s.«.%e) 906 Dec. 2, 1932(f) 38,424,721 17,032,700 55,457,421 None 35,771,000 
DINE oe eine ce, oR Gis wid iow wen ..(g) 29 Feb. 28, 1948(h) None None None None None 


(a) Operated by the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
(b) Changed to trusteeship April 21, 1941. 


(c) Yard switching tracks. 
(d) han; 


ged to receivership July 16, 1948 
(e) ©perated by Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Note:—The effort has been made, in the above table, to list only those securities of bankrupt carriers which are actually in the han 


Sault Ste. Marie. 


(f) Changed to trusteeship October 1, 1914. 
(g) Operation discontinued. 

(h) Changed to trusteeship July 9, 1948. 

(i) Includes notes payable, $393,629. 


ds of the investing public— 


and to exclude securities of one carrier held by ar affiliated carrier. Where securities are held by other railways not affiliated with the issuing company, however, 
they are included in the above list as publicly held. Owing to the complexities of some corporate structures, the decision as to the fact of public or other-carrier 


ownership has perforce, in some instances, been arbitrary. 


prehensive tabulation of legal obligations 
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The purpose has been to give a general picture of the public stake in bankrupt carriers rather than a com- 
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Another "Highest Ever’ 


Many purchasing and stores accounting records are being 
handled on tabulating equipment, with savings in time and 


RAILROAD PURCHASES IN 1951... 








manpower, which is only one reason why purchase or rental 
of such equipment is running at a high rate 


Reports indicate that physical volume of buying in 1951 was greater than 
in 1950; expenditures for time-saving machinery continue at high rate 


In 1951 once more the dollar volume of railroad pur- 
chases, including equipment orders, reached an all time 
high. Class I roads of the United States bought and 
ordered more than $3,438 million worth of material, 
supplies, fuel and equipment. Equipment orders placed 
added up to about $1,185 million. Aside from this large 
obligation for equipment, the dollar volume of actual 
purchases was greater than ever before in the history 





1951 RAILWAY PURCHASES** 
Cumulative 


Oct. ‘51 Nov. ‘51 Dec. ‘51 total, 1951 
(000) (000) (000) (000) 








RAWIPMONE sacissveaecens $ 81,505 $ 76,464 $75,350 $1,184,872 
REN te se yack cre a ciosteniaee ae 9,165 7,744 7,920 , 

MOONE ro sch sv itso canes 9,662 7,392 7,560 96,860 
All Other Material ...... 114,745 113,872 115,460 1,455,034 
Total from Manufacturers $215,077 $205,472 $206,290 $2,837,072 
ROG). aeWisusina eae ees -. 49,640 46,992 49,060 601,050 
Sreney WObN pie en Boas $264,717 $252,464 $255,350 $3,438,122 


*Amount placed on order. Cumulative total adjusted to include previously 
unreported orders. 
Subject to revision. 
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of the railroad industry. Likewise highly significant is 
the fact that, giving full effect to price increases in 
1951, the railroads actually bought a greater physical 
volume of materials and supplies last year than they 
did in 1950. 

In Railway Age’s regular analysis of expenditures, the 
dollar value of each category except fuel (or group of 
products, in the case of “other materials”) purchased in 
1951 was greater than it was in 1950. Fuel purchases 
were down only slightly from those of 1950, and pur- 
chases of manufactured products, excluding equipment 
and fuel, were almost 46 per cent higher than those of 
1950,. and considerably above those of any other year 
since such records have been kept. Add to this the $1,185 
million in equipment commitments and one finds the 
largest dollar volume of buying in the history of the 
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Average dollar volume increases in purchasing by representa- 
tive roads, 12 months 1950 compared with 10 months 1951 











Class 26- Diesel Loco. Parts 














industry. In fact, at the end of September 1951 total 
purchases already had come within $400 million of 
equalling those of the entire year of 1950. Also, pur- 
chases of manufactured products, other than fuel and 
equipment, by the end of September, had exceeded ex- 
penditures for similar supplies in the corresponding 
1950 period by more than $100,000,000. 

Price increases obviously played an important part 
in the increased dollar volume of railroad buying in 1951. 
However, it is equally clear that last year the railroads 
actually purchased materials in considerably greater 
physical quantities than in 1950. A survey of nine 
material classes (as prescribed by the Association of 
American Railroads, Purchases and Stores Division) 
revealed that most roads answering an inquiry by Rail- 
way Age reported increases in dollar volume of pur- 
chases in 1951’s first ten months as compared with the 
entire year of 1950, and that the same frequently was 
true of total physical volume of purchases. This increase 
ranged from a low of 3 per cent to as high as 71 per 
cent for some roads and some items. 

One railroad, for example, reported that the physical 
volume of its purchases of diesel-electric locomotive parts 
in the first 10 months of 1951 was approximately 35 
per cent above the figure for the entire year of 1950. 
Dollarwise this meant an increase of about 39 per cent, 
compared with 1950. Another road, comparing the first 
10 months of both years, stated that its purchases of 
lumber for buildings, bridges, etc., (A.A.R. Class 4) 
were up about 25 per cent in physical volume, but that 
with price increases this added up to about a 40 per 
cent increase in dollars. 

It is true, of course, that some roads did not buy 
some products in 1951 at the rate reported in 1950. One 
eastern road, for example, disclosed that its purchases 
of car castings, ete., (Class 20) in the first 10 months 
of 1954 were down about 25 per cent, dollarwise, from 
1950, despite price increases which amounted to an 
overall average of about 17 per cent in this category 
of supplies. A midwestern road stated that its buying of 
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With dieselization of the railroads proceeding rapidly pur- 
chases of diesel parts are soaring, too, although the amount 
of protective stock required for each unit has been found 
to be lower than was originally anticipated 





In stores and transportation departments the ubiquitous fork 
lift truck is handling a large proportion of the package freight 


which railroads must handle physically in small lots 


glass, drugs, chemicals, paints, etc., (Class 47) was 


about 8 per cent below its 1950 purchasing rate for 


‘similar products. Still another midwestern road says that 


it purchased about 10 per cent less lumber for build- 
ings, bridges, etc., than in 1950. Yet prices 25 to 35 
per cent higher, depending on the kind of lumber, 
brought its total dollar volume of purchases for the ten- 
month period of 1951 above that of the entire year of 





Annual Purchases of Equipment—Class | Railroads 





Yeart (000) 
PD a ako is a ssw bite eis $146,471 
| Eyes ce 28,873 
Ly | ECR ae ee 2,623 
Ae een ee 5,8 
Seg eaR eRe 66,850 
11 OES ae 35,696 
Se ee 240,594 
ae an aig Mr aM es 194,153 
1. rere eee 74, 
AES arse 188,838 
Cg AE OE Eee eee 264.943 


*Preliminary estimates. 

+#Estimated value of orders for new endian and cars. 

TEstimated value of orders for new locomotives and cars built by equip- 
ment builders and placed in service during 1942 and 1943. 
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1950. Another eastern road’s purchases of diesel fuel 
for 10 months of 1951 were below those of the whole 
year of 1950, Yet the rate of purchases indicates that 
such purchases will be up about 314 per cent in physical 
volume, when the year-end total is obtained, while dollar 
volume will be up about 10 per cent. 

The accompanying chart indicates that in all of the 
A.A.R. classes surveyed increases were shown in dollar 
volumes, comparing the first 10 months of 1951 with 
12 months in 1950, despite instances of decreases re- 
ported here and there. This chart shows the average 
ratios of dollar volume purchases as reported by repre- 
sentative roads (including roads showing decreases). 
It is not intended to be definite, but is designed to show 
the buying trend. 

Reports from railroads also indicate that there was a 
high volume of purchasing in other categories than 
those indicated in the chart. As summarized elsewhere 
in this issue, maintenance-of-way work equipment dollar 
purchases in 1951 exceeded 1950. The number of units 





purchased in 1951 was greater than any other year, with 
three exceptions. Also, reported installations of mechan- 
ical handling equipment in freighthouses greatly ex- 
ceeded those of 1950. Similarly, although it is not yet 
possible to say whether or not the number of units of 
mechanical equipment for handling accounting and other 
paperwork installed in 1951 was greater than in 1950, 
purchases and rentals in this category continued at a 
high level. 

What 1952 will be like business-wise it is, of course, 
hazardous to predict. Nevertheless, railroad planning 
now indicates that, barring major business disturbances 
and severe restrictions on the use of materials needed in 
the manufacture of work equipment, accounting ma- 
chinery, materials handling equipment, etc., in some cases 
purchases will be greater in 1952 than they were in 195]. 
For the average run of materials and supplies purchases 
should at least continue at the current high level, with 
the physical volume of buying slightly exceeding that 
of 1951. 





1951 PURCHASES* 


MANUFACTURED GOODS 

(Excl. Equipment and Fuel! 
Twelve Months Totals ‘51 
And Other Years (000) 


Year Amt. % Change Year 
1945 $1,017,249 +62 1945 
1946 1,017,402 +62 1946 
1947 1,217,579 +36 1947 
1948 1,350,291 +22 1948 
1949 1,077,247 +53 1949 
1950 1,131,189 +46 1950 
195] 1,652,200 195] 


OTHER MATERIAL 


Twelve Months Totals ‘51 
And Other Years (000) 


RAIL 


Twelve Months Totals ‘51 
And Other Years (000) 


CROSSTIES 


Twelve Months Totals ‘51 
And Other Years (000) 


Ant. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
$77,038 +30 1945 $77,389 +25 
65,302 +54 1946 88,478 = a 
87,608 +14 1947 92,098 +5 
100,073 — 1948 87,916 +10 
94,669 + 6 1949 82,048 +18 
99,123 + 1 1950 55,/36 +74 
100,306 195] 96,860 
FUEL TOTAL (Excl. Equip.) 


Twelve Months Totals ‘51 
And Other Years (000) 


Twelve Months Totals ‘51 
And Other Years (000) 





Year Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
1945 $ 862,822 +69 1945 $559,155 5 ak: 1945 $1,572,404 +43 
1946 863,622 +68 1946 553,153 +9 1946 1,570,555 +43 
1947 1,037,873 +40 1947 691,630 —13 1947 1,909,209 +8 
1948 1,162,302 +25 1948 833,040 2 1948 2,183,331 +4- 3 
1949 900,530 +62 1949 564,159 a | 1949 1,641,406 +37 
1950 976,330 +49 1950 608,719 — | 1950 1,739,908 +30 
1951 1,455,034 195] 601,050 195] 2,253,250 


*November and December preliminary figures included, making 1951 totals subject to revision. 


RAIL 
Oct. 1, ‘51 Compared to 
Other Octs. (000) 


1951 INVENTORIES 


CROSSTIES 
Oct. 1, ‘51 Compared to 


Other Octs. (000) 


OTHER MATERIAL 
Oct. 1, ‘51 Compared to 
Other Octs. (000) 


Year Ant. % Change Year Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
1945 $25,158 +68 1945 $63,300 +4C 1945 $450,008 +56 
1946 25,783 +64 1946 75,701 +17 1946 472,764 +48 
1947 28 084 +50 1947 87,829 + 1 1947 558,987 426 
1948 33,163 +27 1948 79,148 +12 1948 611,887 +6 
1949 37,475 +13 1949 96,515 —8 1949 581,945 +421 
— 38,478 +10 1950 £2,609 +7 1950 511/420 437 
1951 42,182 1951 88,333 1951 701,572 

SCRAP FUEL TOTALt 

Oct. 1, ‘51 Compared to Oct. 1, ‘51 Compared to Oct. 1, ‘51 Compared to 
Other Octs. (C00) Other Octs. (000) Other Octs. (000) 

Year Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
1945 $10,183 +6? 1945 $57,279 +1C 1945 $605,928 450 
1946 11,424 +45 1946 54,797 +15 1946 640,469 +42 
)947 10,426 +55 1947 56,629 +12 1947 741,955 +23 
1948 14,378 +15 1948 95,874 —34 1948 834,450 +9 
1949 16,053 + 3 1949 63,534 inal 1949 795,522 +15 
1950 14,008 +18 1950 50,875 +24 1950 697,390 43) 
195] 16,550 1951 63,193 195) 911,830 
tAll total inventory figures taken from I.C.C. statement M-125 for the month indicated. 
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CALENDAR OF LABOR AND WAGE EVENTS—195t1 


(The beginning of the year found the Army still technically in 
control of all railroads, following federal seizure on August 27, 1950, 
to prevent a strike called by the Order of Railway Conductors and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. Mediation proceedings had 
been conducted throughout the fall of 1950 between the carriers 
and these two unions, as well as between the carriers and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Engineman and the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. Under the aegis of the White House, 
negotiators for these four unions signed a “memorandum of agree- 
ment” with the railroads, establishing a basis for settlement, on 
December 21, 1950. Six days later the general chairmen of the 
B. of L.E. repudiated that agreement. 

During December 1950, scattered epidemics of “sickness” occurred 
among B.R.T. switchmen and trainmen—stemming, reportedly, from 
dissatisfaction with progress in stalemated negotiations. 

When 1951 opened, fresh demands were on hand for a 25-cents 
an hour wage increase for members of 15 non-operating unions, 
and for a $50 a month pay increase and longer vacations for 
members of the American Train Dispatchers Association.) 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


5 


9 
10 
15 


17 
19 
23 


29 


Feb. 5 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


170 


10 


22 


B. of L.F.&E. and B.R.T. general chairmen reject Dec. 
21 ‘Memorandum of Agreement.” O.R.C. follows suit 
two days later 

Conference between 15 non-operating unions and carriers 
begin on new wage demand. 

President Truman sign amendment to Railway Labor Act 
authorizing union shop and dues check-off. 

Epidemic of “sickness” starts in Birmingham and spreads 
to 12 major cities and 35 railroads, seriously crippling 
service. 

C.I.O. announces plans for new railroad union to be 
called the United Railroad Workers of America. 
National Mediation Board resumes mediation in dispute 
of four operating unions. 

Fifteen non-operating unions invoke services of National 
Mediation Board in dispute over wages, with actual media- 
tion beginning following day. 

3rotherhood of Railway Clerks, Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers, and Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America strike on Chicago, Aurora & Elgin over de- 
mands for 40-hour week with 48-hour pay and certain rule 
changes. 

“Sickness” epidemic reaches highwater mark, affecting 
over 50 railroads and 110 cities, all but halting service 
on many railroads. Volunteer crews of office workers and 
supervisors struggle to keep essential supplies moving. 
Seventeen non-operating unions serve demands for estab- 
lishment of union shop and check-off agreements. 
“Sickness”? epidemics show signs of collapsing as ‘‘con- 
tempt-of-court” hearing against B.R.T. in Chicago brings 
out evidence of | advance planning and intimidation by 
B.R.T. in organizing walkouts. 

President Truman direct Army to “take appropriate ac- 
tion” to end walkouts of “sick’? switchmen. Army there- 
upon orders strikers to return by 4 p.m., Feb. 10, or lose 
seniority. Interim pay increase of 12% cents an hour 
for switchmen and 5 cents for road men is granted, re- 
troactive to Oct. 1, 1950. 

“Miraculous” recovery of ‘‘sick’’ switchmen puts all rail- 
roads back in full operation, with tremendous backlogs of 
stalled cars to be moved and clogged yards to be cleared. 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare com- 
mences hearings ‘‘to inquire into the causes, the issues, 
and the repeated failures of settlement of the current labor 
ee between railroads and four operating brother- 
hoods.”’ 


Feb. 24 
Feb. 26 
Mar. 1 


Mar. 10 


Mar. 11 


Mar. 12 
Mar. 14 


Mar. 22 


Mar. 27 


Mar. 27 


Mar. 28 


Apr. 3 


Apr. 6 


Apr. 25 
May 23 
May 25 





B.R.T. seeks separate settlement of its dispute, breaking 
united front of four operating unions. 

Federal court in Chicago issues permanent injunction 
restraining B.R.T. from further strike action. 

Non-ops settle wage dispute on basis of 12%-cent pay in- 
crease effective Feb. 1, plus escalator clause for cost-of- 
living increases, and a moratorium to Oct. 1, 1953, on 
further wage changes. This is the first negotiated settle- 
ment between carriers and non-ops in several years. 
Canadian National reaches new agreement with B. of 
L.F.&E., O.R.C., and B.R.T. granting certain employees 
in yard and engine service a 44%-cent pay increase retro- 
active to Dec. 1, 1950, and including several rule changes. 
Shutdown of Chicago, Aurora & Elgin ends after 41 days, 
following settlement of strike over 40-hour week with 48- 
hour pay. Settlement covers three other non-striking 
unions. 

Conferences started between carriers and A.T.D.A. Three 
days later both parties invoke N.M.B. services. 

United Transport Employees (“red caps”) sign agree- 
ment with railroads identical to Mar. 1 non-stop settle- 
ment. 

Senator Murray _of Montana advances compromise pro- 
posal for ending B.R.T. dispute based on Dec. 21 “Memo- 
randum of Agreement,” with two small upward wage ad- 
justments and use of a referee other than Dr. Steelman 
for negotiations on rules. Proposal—reported as accept- 
able to B.R.T.—is rejected by the railroads. 

Carriers ask Economic Stabilization Agency to grant 
necessary approval for wage increases included in non- 
ops’ settlement. 

E.S.A. asks Army to withhold 6-cent wage increase due 
non-operating employees April 1 under cost-of-living esca- 
lator clause, for fear “this increase will pierce estab- 
lished wage ceilings.” 

Railroads agree _to leave question of who shall be arbi- 
trator in B.R.T. dispute over operating rules to the 
President of the United States, and will acccpt anyone 
named by him.’’ B.R.T. likewise agrees two days later. 
Senator Morse of Oregon, in a public hearing of Senate 
committee investigating dispute between carriers and op- 
erating unions, suggests railroad labor unions ‘‘shouldn’t 
be allowed to keep rules that really are make-work rules, 
and can’t be reconciled with efficient operation of the 
railroads.”’ 

President Truman asks E.S.A. to establish immediately 
an emergency panel to study the B.R.T. wage increase 
case on its merits and submit recommendations. E.S.: 
appoints 3-man panel four days later. 

E.S.A. approves escalator cust-oi-living wage increases 
withheld from non-ops, retroactive to April 1. 

Dispute with 17 non-operating unions over_ union shop 
agreement submitted to National Mediation Board. 


B.R.T. and railroads sign three-year agreement, settling 
long dispute. The settlement, based on previously rejected 
Dec. 21 ‘‘Memorandum of Agreement,” includes a mora- 
torium to Oct. 1, 1953 on proposals for changes in wages 
and rules other than the negotiation of union shop agree- 
ments. Wage provisions are retroactive, by stages, to Oct. 
1, 1950, and give yardmen a 33-cent increase ($2.64 per 
“basic day’), and roadmen a 18%-cent increase ($1.48 
per “day’’) including the interim increases ordered by 
the Army on Feb, 8 and the 6-cent cost-of-living increases 
due under the escalator clause of the agreement. Settle- 
ment calls for a 40-hour week “in principle’ for yard men, 
but postpones action until Jan. 1, 1952. All disputes over 
rules are settled except two—coupling and uncoupling air, 
signal and steam hoses, and the performance of more than 
one class of service on a single trip by road employees— 
which are left to be settled by a referee to be appointed 
by President Truman. B.R.T. dining car stewards will 
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have their work month reduced from 225 to 205 hours, 
with a pay increase of $34.42 a month. 

Mediation between carriers and dispatchers terminated. 
N.M.B. offer of arbitration accepted by both parties. 
President Truman names arbitrator for unsettled dispute 
over rules between carriers and B.R.T., as covered in May 
25 agreement. 


Wage Stabilization Board clears wage increases granted 
in B.R.T. agreement. 
Carriers submit to N.M.B. a ‘“‘package settlement” offer 
in disoute with O.R.C., B. of L.E. and B. of L.F. & E., 
embodying provisions like B.R.T. May 25 agreement. 
B. of L.E., O.R.C. and B. of L.F. & E. convene their 
general chairmen to consider railroad “package settlement” 
offer. Three days later unions advise N.M.B. offer is not 
acceptable. 
Report adopted by Senate Labor and Welfare Committee 
declares federal seizure of railroads is but “legal fiction 
without substance” and ‘a one-sided arrangement loaded 
in favor of management.’”’ A week later minority report 
raps majority report as showing a “distressing lack of 
objectivity at several points’ and as “tending to obstruct 
rather than facilitate collective bargaining.” 
B. of L.F. & E. announces plans for strike vote among 
members after July 15. Mediation still in progress. 
N. M.B.refers unsettled wage and rules dispute involving 
B. of LF. ®., ORE... and Bb. of L.E. to White House, 
noting that omeoncen are ‘deadlocked’ and_ board’s 
mediatory efforts have proved “unavailing.” Chiefs of the 
three unions report they are willing to arbitrate “providing 
satisfactory agreement can be reached with the carriers, 
and provided further that agreement to arbitrate is made 
contingent upon the parties agreeing upon a neutral arbi- 
trator.’ 
Arbitrator handling B.R.T. dispute over two rules hands 
down award removing prohibitions or restrictions on the 
coupling or uncoupling of air, signal or steam houses by 
yardmen, and providing no payment for such work, ex- 
cept where presently required by existing agreements and 
limiting the payment in such cases to 95 cents. Award 
granted road trainmen in mixed service pay “at the highest 
rate applicable.”’ 
Carriers agree to arbitrate seven rules involved in dis- 
pute with three operating unions, and to accept any 
neutral referee or arbitrator named by President Truman. 
As to wages and other matters, the railroads stand on 
“package settlement” offer of June 25. 
Arbitration award handed down in dispatchers’ wage case, 
providing a monthly pay increase of $35.76 effective Feb. 
1, 1951, with an escalator clause for cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, and denying request for longer vacations. Carriers 
question E.S.A. as to whether award complies with wage 
stabilization policy. E.S.A. approves award. 
New York Central is the first eastern road to enter union 
shop agreement for all non-operating employees. 
Temporary emergency railroad panel appointed by E.S.A. 
to handle wage stabilization cases. 
Three operating unions refuse railroad settlement offer 
of Aug. 


Emergency board appointed in dispute between B, of L.E. 
and Rio Grande over two changes in working rules. 
Board’s report recommends changes in mileage- limitations 
rule to bring it in line with similar “standard’”’ rules. 
Canadian railroad unions approach roads for informal 
discussion of cost-of-living pay increases. In view of last 
year’s arbitration award, no formal demand was made. 
Permanent Railroad and Airline Wage Board created by 
E.S.A. to handle stabilization problems. 

National Mediation Board suggests to railroads that 
regional conference committees be formed to negotiate 
non-ops’ union-shop demands. Railroads oppose consolida- 
tion of union shop cases on regional or national basis. 
Emergency board in O.R.C.-Pullman Company dispute 
recommends settlement on basis of general railroad pat- 
tern established by previous settlements, with a wage in- 
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crease for conductors of $37.95 per month, i in 
whole or in part to various dates to January 1951, and 
including an escalator clause for cost-of- ary, I increases. 


The following day O.R.C. advises President Truman that 
the report ‘“‘makes no contribution whatsoever toward a 
settlement.’? Union suggests the President refer the fre- 
port, “and the dispute with which it deals to a committee 
of impartial arbitrators for authoritative study.” 

National Mediation Board allows Erie general yardmasters, 
who perform the work of trick yardmasters, to participate 
in a representation election. 

B. of L.F. & E. members vote 
strike. Strike instructions mailed. 
Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities allows 
Boston & Albany to operate single rail-diesel passenger cars 
between Boston and Springfield with two man crews— 
engineer and conductor. 

N.M.B. suggests railroads and non-operating unions arbi- 
trate union shop demands, following its failure in getting 
the parties into ‘“‘concurrent mediation’? because of the 
railroads’ insistence on settling the issues involved on an 
individual railroad rather than a national basis. 

Non-ops’ dispute over unicn shop demands certified to 
White House by N.M.B. for appointment of an emergency 
board. 17 unions and 393 railroads are involved. 
President Truman appoints emergency board to investigate 
long-stalemated dispute between carriers and : 
& E. over wages and rules. The President acted after 
the union had called strikes against the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Louisville & Nashville, Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis and the Chicago & North Western system. 
President Truman appoints emergency board to handle 
dispute with non-ops over union shop demands. 

First of several meetings held between carriers and B. 
L.E. on subject of long-stalemated dispute. 

B. of L.F. & E. walks out on emergency board investigat- 
ing its dispute, calling the board’s proceedings a “fruit- 
less venture.”’ Union objection to board is based on fact 
same board members participated in O.R.C.-Pullman Com- 
pany case and brought forth “objectionable” findings. 
Senate subcommittee on internal security labels Dining 
Car & Railroad Food Workers Union communistic. 

B. of L.E. asks N.M.B. to certify its dispute to an 
TMB board ‘‘without the use of a strike threat.’ 

N.M.B. complies, noting the certification is a reflection of 
the board’s view that government operation of the rail- 
roads has created a situation wherein employees are en- 
titled to have their demands so handled. 

B. of L.F. & E. orders members to “absolute observance 
of every safety and operating rule as well as giving 
thorough attention to the last and most minute detail in 
connection with train orders.” 

N.M.B. certifies Switchmen’s Union of North America 
as collective bargaining representative of 3,832 Southern 
Pacific yardmen formerly represented by R.T 
O.R.C. proposes to the Army an arbitration procedure for 
the settlement of its dispute with the carriers. 


“overwhelmingly” for 


Emergency Board hearings on B. of L.F.&E. case concluded. 


(As of the end of the year the three operating unions— B. of L.F. 


& £, ORC, 


and the B. of L.E.—were still relentlessly seeking 


greater wage and rule concessions. The B. of L.F. & E. case was in 
the hands of an emergency board, before which the union refused 
to appear; its recommendations are expected shortly. The O.R.C., 
having exhausted all the recourses of the Railway Labor Act, was 
actively exploring other avenues for attaining its demands. The B. 
of L.E. case was awaiting the appointment of an emergency board. 
Although dealings between the railroads and other unions were, on 


the surface, 


“quiet,” unrest and controversy existed behind the 


scenes and may break into the open if unions in other industries 
secure new pay increases beyond the automatic cost-of-living raises 
they already enjoy.) 
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In 1952 the Santa Fe will complete the installation in its 
Chicago and San Francisco freight stations of three new 
under-floor chain conveyors. The Rock Island’s Armourdale, 
Kan., transfer will be mechanized with an overhead conveyor 





& 


Further experimentation with containers, more or less like 
the Missouri Pacific’s successful “‘Speedbox,”’ will be con- 
ducted in 1952. To date most roads find containers are not 
generally profitable unless loaded in all movements 


Freight Station Mechanization Continued 


“In High” in 1951 


Planning for 1952 cautious because of lag- 

ging I.c.I. traffic; carriers want to test con- 
tainers more throughly this year, with 
several types to be used 





OUTLOOK FOR 1952 


With L.ec.l. tonnage probably continuing at a 
fairly low level, planning is cautious for 1952 
in the field of freighthouse mechanization. To 
date, 32 of the larger carriers expect to install 
in freighthouses 78 fork trucks, 231 burden ear- 
riers, 29 tractors, 5 low-lift platform trucks, 
and 550 platform trailers, plus lift jacks, hand 
hydraulic lift trucks and pallets. Most of those 


reads reporting say that they may increase 


their purchases a little if business is “‘good.”’ 
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C onsidering that in 195] there was an increase in the 
lead time for delivery of most freighthouse equipment 
and that l.c.l. traffic fell somewhat below the railroads’ 
hopes and expectations, a surprisingly large amount of 
mechanized equipment was installed in American and 
Canadian freighthouses. Reports from 32 of the larger 
roads indicate that 148 fork trucks, about 245 burden 
carriers, 49 tractors, 1,191 trailers, plus hundreds of 
pieces of miscellaneous equipment, were put to use in 
the handling of |.c.l. and carload freight during the year. 

Mechanization-wise, perhaps the most noticeable trends 
and events of the year were: (1) an increase in the 
amount of electric-powered materials handling equip- 
ment installed, as compared to gas-powered installations; 
(2) meeting of stations department officers and equip- 
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The Canadian National uses fork trucks equipped with a 
special device (shown in white in the illustration) to move 
dock plates, with increased safety to employees and less 
expense to the railroad as important results 


ment-designing engineers to discuss possibilities for fur- 
ther cutting handling costs; (3) increasing mechaniza- 
tion of smaller stations; and (4) growing popularity 
of “merry-go-round” conveyors for handling l.c.l. 

Clearly recognizable in 1951 freight station mechaniza- 
tion was the turn toward electric equipment. Heretofore, 
electric equipment, as far as the railroads were con- 
cerned, had been employed chiefly in the stores depart- 
ments and in mail and baggage handling at passenger 
stations, although of course some was used in freight 
station work. One of the main reasons for this switch 
to electric-powered equipment has been the high cost 
of maintenance of the gasoline-driven equipment, plus 
some difficulty in procuring spare parts. 

It is clear that this state of affairs is far from being 
entirely the responsibility of the manufacturers of the 
equipment, and it is considered in some quarters as 
evidence that some of the railroads are relenting, to a 
certain extent, their efforts to get observance of good 
maintenance practices at some of their stations. Com- 
paratively speaking, the electric truck does not require 
the maintenance that its gas-powered rival does, and 
more railroads apparently are turning to it, in spite of 
its high initial cost compared to that of gasoline-powered 
equipment, to do their materials handling work with 
the ultimate in savings, in which, of course, maintenance 
costs play a large part. Not only are electric fork trucks 
being bought, but the railroads’ burden carriers, up to 
1950 almost exclusively gasoline-driven, are being sup- 
planted in some cases by their electric counterparts. 
About 30 per cent of, the mechanical freight handling 
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Easily and quickly applied to the cross members, the “’finger’’ 
used by the C.N.R. is 22 in. long. By the addition of the 
finger a “jaw” is formed, with the lift truck forks beneath 
the device, which holds the dock plate in place on them 


equipment installed in 1951 was reported as being 
electric. 

During 1951 more attention was paid than ever be- 
fore to the mechanization of the smaller stations, those 
where tonnage averages 75 to 150 tons per day. As noted 
in the October 15, 1951, Railway Age, the Lackawanna 
has successfully mechanized (completely) its Passaic, 
N. J., station, at which about 85 tons per day are 
handled. The Union Pacific reports that all its stations 
in that class already have been mechanized in whole or 
in part, while the Frisco reports economy realized from 
installing a pallet-fork lift operation in one of its sta- 
tions where tonnage runs to about 40 tons per day. 
Similarly, the Santa Fe reports economically satisfactory 
results from mechanization of such stations as El Paso, 
Tex., Dodge City, Kan., and Pueblo, Colo. 

As indicated in Railway Age of December 3, 1951, 
page 104, some railroads already have been giving con- 
sideration to using overhead belt conveyors for handling 
lic.l., much as they now use them in handling mail. 
Builders of this type of equipment, after conferring 
with carriers, think that they can devise a system which 
will handle successfully, and economically, most—but 
not all—of the l.c.l. tonnage at any given station. 
Whether or not this actually will turn out to be true in 
practice is of course still to be determined. However, 
a group of representatives of eastern carriers has agreed 
to work with the equipment manufacturers in an attempt 
to develop such a handling system. The desired system 
would provide for automatic shunting of packages from 
the main line of the conveyor belt to cars. 
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Purchases in 1951 


Dollar value of machines acquired by the 
railroads reached new peak, and the 
number of units was exceeded in only 
three previous years 


_ aesigned to perform mechanically, with a 
minimum of physical labor, the many tasks involved in 
maintaining their tracks and structures is proving to be 
a “life saver” to the railroads. Almost anyone will arrive 
at this conclusion if he will ask himself the question: 
“In view of the prevailing high wages of maintenance- 
of-way employees, how much more would it be costing 
the railroads to maintain their tracks and structures if 
the work had to be done mostly by hand, as it was years 
ago?” That there is no doubt in the minds of railway 
maintenance officers regarding the answer to this ques- 
tion is indicated by the fact that they are continuing to 
buy such equipment in large volume. 

In dollar volume such purchases in 1951 reached a new 
peak, while the number of units acquired was within 
shooting distance of the previous high record. Based on 
figures supplied to Railway Age by nearly all of the more 
important railroads of the United States and Canada, 
it is estimated that these lines purchased in 1951 a total 
of 9,700 units of power equipment and tools of all types 
for use in the maintenance and construction of tracks, 
bridges. buildings and water service facilities. The total 
estimated cost of this equipment was $19,500,000. A 
table shows the work equipment purchases and expendi- 
tures therefor for each year since 1937. It is apparent 
from this tabulation that the dollar expenditures for 


Record Maintenance Equipment 





Purchases of various machines used in connection with 
rail-laying work showed a moderate increase last year 


By MERWIN H. DICK 


Engineering Editor 


work equipment in 1951 were substantially higher than 
those of the previous record year, which was 1947. It 
is also apparent that the number of units purchased last 
year has been exceeded in only three previous years. 
namely, 1944, 1945 and 1946. 

What these figures say is that, while purchases of 
work equipment are going up, the prices paid for that 
equipment are going up even faster. This is merely 
another object lesson in the effect of inflation on rail- 
road maintenance-of-way work. The figures also say that, 
while prices of equipment are climbing, the increases 
in hourly wages have been relatively much higher, with 
the result that the savings possible through the use of 
work equipment are relatively more attractive than ever 
before. 

The estimates of purchases of work equipment for 
1951, as given above, are based on answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to all railways of the United States and 
Canada. Replies were received from about 80 per cent 
of the roads in these two countries, including all but a 
few of the important lines. Of the roads submitting re- 
plies, 176 report purchasing a total of 9,622 units. Of 
the Class I roads reporting in 1951, 50 acquired more 
equipment than in 1950 and 31 reported fewer purchases. 

The reported purchases of equipment in individual 
categories revealed some interesting trends. For example. 
the purchase of motor cars snapped out of a slump of 
two years duration, with the number of cars reported 
bought in 1951 amounting to a total of 2,012, thereby 
returning to the first-place ranking held for many years. 
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One of the newer machines that saw service in 1951 was this 
tie inserter, which saved many man-hours 


This figure compares with 1,229 cars reported purchased 
in 1950, and 1,452 units reported as bought in 1949. 

At the same time, paradoxically, there was: a con- 
tinuation of the trend toward the use of trucks and re- 
lated equipment for moving men and materials. Specific- 
ally, the reported purchases in this category included 
283 automobiles, 1,113 trucks, and 30 trailers, a total 
of 1,426 units. In 1950, the reporting railroads acquired 
198 automobiles, 889 trucks and 68 trailers, for a total 
of 1,157 units. 

Although the reporting railroads acquired more ma- 
chines for carrying out ballasting programs in 1951 than 
in the year before, this category of equipment lost the 
first-place rank it held last year to the perennial leaders, 
motor cars and highway vehicles. To be specific, the 
reporting roads purchased 1,365 machines in this cate- 
gory in 1951, compared to 1,325 bought in. 1950. 

On the other hand, the reported purchases of equip- 
ment for laying rail showed a substantial increase, i.e., 
from 713 units in 1950 to 1,010 machines in 1951. Re- 
ported purchases of grading equipment also went up 
substantially, namely, from 300 units in 1950 to 653 
last year. Crawler tractors increased from 54 to 255. 

Taking cognizance of the inherent ability of machines 
to reduce the cost of performing large amounts of work, 
many railroads have already programmed large pur- 
chases of work equipment for 1952. Seventy-nine of these 
roads have provided this magazine with dollar estimates 
of the amount of work equipment they plan to buy. Of 
these roads, 46 expect to spend more money for this 
purpose than in 1951, while several reported that they 
will spend less. Specifically, the planned purchases of 
these 79 roads as a group will amount to $7,397,607, 
an increase of $123,170 as compared with 1951. Hence, 
taking all factors into consideration, it is apparent that 
the amount of work equipment to be purchased this year 
will, in all probability, be at least equal to the volume 
purchased in 1951. 

Last year was one of persistent, although not out- 
standing, progress in the improvement of existing work 
equipment and -in the development of new types. Par- 
ticular activity was noted in the development of machines 
for removing and inserting crossties in connection with 
renewal operations. During the year an eastern railroad 
had in operation a “homemade” tie puller and a tie in- 
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This hydraulically operated spike puller “‘made its bow” 
during the past year in the maintenance field 


39125 


At least one railroad uses a number of wheel-mounted 
tractor-compressors in spot-tamping track 


serter, while at the same time a western line continued 
tests of machines developed by a manufacturer. 

This same western line is also experimenting with an 
undertrack plow for use in skeletonizing track. In addi- 
tion it was also trying out a hydraulic spike puller and a 
hydraulic tamping machine. Another piece of equip- 
ment that made its appearance during the year was an 
on-track multiple-unit air-tamping machine. 





ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR MAINTENANCE-OF-WAY 
AND STRUCTURES WORK EQUIPMENT, 1937—1951 


Expenditure 
$ 5,000,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,250,000 
10,500,000 
10,270,000 
12,300,000 
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Punch card equipment is doing more and more of the rail- 
roads’ accounting and statistical work. Improved models of 
machines are replacing older equipment 





Low-volume duplicating jobs are many on the railroads. 
Increasingly they are being handled by machines especially 
designed to perform such work 


Employee Training Programs Thrive in 
Accounting Departments 


Department heads on more roads get help from 


By J. W. MILLIKEN 


Associate Editor 


office methods departments; office mechanization 


still looked on as a primary means of cost cutting 


= things stood out in the field of railroad account- 
ing in 1951—in addition to the carriers’ mechanization 
program which has been proceeding rapidly for the last 
few years, especially since the 40-hour week for clerical 
employees became standard in September 1949, They 
were: (1) a growing tendency to put the developing of 
new clerical methods and procedures.in the hands of a 
specialized group or person, all or most of whose duties 
are directed toward finding better ways to perform 
clerical work; and (2) the progress in setting up—and 
improving—employee training programs. 

To date,: information reaching Railway Age indicates 
that 12 American and Canadian railroads have formed 
—or have taken steps to form—office methods and pro- 
cedures departments. Some operate only within the ac- 
counting department, but the functions of a few of 
them extend to the work of other departments as well. 
(Some of these “departments” still are in the one- or 
two-man stage, while others, more securely established, 
have gone beyond that point.) 

Practically all roads replying to a questionnaire on 
the subject have informed this paper that they have 


employee training programs of one sort or another. 
Naturally, one of the main objects of such programs is 
to procure better job performance from the trainee, but 
there is a growing realization that good replacements 
for supervisory help, at all levels, can be procured in 
most cases only if persons with some native ability are 
given proper training to supplement the knowledge gained 
in the everyday performance of assigned duties. In other 
words, while good “bosses” may be born, they can be 
made even better bosses through proper training. 
Employee training of all sorts and at various levels 
has been carried on by a large number of railroads 
during the year just ended. The Illinios Central, for 
example, is only one of many roads which have put 
programs into effect for training rate and division 
clerks. The I.C.’s auditor of freight receipts has developed 
a correspondence course for his rate clerks, which has 
been made available also to rate clerks in the traffic and 
operating departments. Up to December 1, 1951, the 
1,100 persons who were taking the course had taken 28 
weekly lessons and had answered six sets of questions 
on the lessons. The course will end sometime in the 
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Here are two “frames” from the Rio Grande’s movie on payroll procedure. It has 
been shown to roadway employees who make up time rolls so they can see how pay- 
rolls are handled and what happens when a time roll is late or incorrectly prepared 


spring of 1952. To train similar employees in its account- 
ing department, the Seaboard Air Line created (some 
years ago) the excepted position of “student rate clerk.” 
Persons filling these positions go to night school six 
hours per week and take “on the job” training as well. 
At present seven persons are filling such positions. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western is another road 
which has gone extensively into employee training of 
various types. Among other steps, this road has adapted 
to its purposes the New York Central’s course on “How 
to Be a Better Boss.” In addition, some of the Hob 
Ferguson booklets, such as “A Guide to Better Super- 
vision,” etc., have been given to the road’s supervisors 
in all departments. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, very conscious of the need 
for employee training, has assigned a personnel officer 
to its accounting and treasury departments. His job is 
to assist the various subdepartment heads within the 
accounting and treasury departments in selecting and 
training their new men and thereby to help assure the 
railroad’s management that it always will have capable 
men coming along to replace those supervisors lost in 
the normal processes of attrition. To perform somewhat 
the same function, the New York Central has appointed 
directors of training in each of 18 separate offices in 
the accounting department. 

Mechanization of accounting work proceeded rapidly 
again in 1951. To mention only a few examples of the 
trend, the New Haven, for example, adopted the I.B.M. 
card check payroll system, while the Reading put in an 
I1.B.M. 604 electronic calculator to enable it to compute 
interline freight revenues more speedily. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting developments of 
the year was the use of new types of duplicating equip- 
ment, especially the Ozalid process, in the handling of 
work requiring more copies of documents than can be 
easily made by typewriter, but where the volume re- 
quired does not justify the use of more elaborate duplicat- 
ing equipment. A great deal of clerical time can be 
saved through the use of this equipment, its proponents 
believe, if, for example, all roads will accept—and them- 
selves adopt—the practice of converting the statement 
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of differences to a correction account without the inter- 
mediate steps of typing or writing out the correction ac- 
count information on a separate sheet of paper. This 
conversion is done merely by writing on the statement 
of differences form the information required for the 
correction account and then, after stamping the S/D to 
indicate that it is being used for correction account pur- 
poses, running the form through the duplicating machine 
to produce the required number of copies. Harry Bransky, 
auditor of freight traffic of the Baltimore & Ohio, is one 
of the advocates of this technique. (See Railway Age, 
November 19, 1951, page 15.) 


The Outlook for 1952 


Prospects are that 1952 will be fully as active a year 
in the mechanization of accounting operations as the 
last few, barring shortages of equipment. (It is under- 
stood, however, that machine manufacturers, by and 
large, are pretty well loaded up with orders, and lead 
time on equipment deliveries is not decreasing.) As ex- 
amples of programs definitely worked out: The Canadian 
National expects to put a lot of its work of prorating 
interline revenues on tabulating equipment. The N.Y.C. 
has stated that, among other things, it hopes to mechan- 
ize and simplify paper work in connection with the 
purchasing, storing, pricing and accounting for ma- 
terials and supplies. That line, too, will install, on a test 
basis, several Burroughs passenger ticket vending ma- 
chines which will issue both local and interline tickets. 
The Great Northern expects to begin the use of elec- 
tronic punch and calculator-computers in division ac- 
counting, while the Cotton Belt and the Lackawanna 
will mechanize their car accounting procedures. These, 
of course, represent only a few of the changes which 
will be made during 1952, and in most cases are only 
a few of the changes which are planned by the indi- 
vidual roads mentioned. 

As one railroad accounting officer put it, “We've 
only scratched the surface in improving our clerical 
procedures. The year 1952 will find us making the 
scratches a little deeper.” 
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Radio and inductive telephones for road train service were 
installed in 1951 in 1,553 locomotives, cabooses and wayside 
stations, an increase of 370 per cent over last year 


aq 





Printing telegraph machines installed on 28,000 miles of 
circuits in 1951 save train time and provide advance in- 
formation on car movements 





Communications Expanded in 1951 


Annual construction of train communication equipment about 290 
per cent over 1950—Carrier circuits improve utilization of existing 
line wires—Microwave shows promise replacing pole lines in storm areas 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1952 


Railroad communications construction in 1952 
should continue at a high level and should in- 
erease in volume to meet existing requirements 
for more telephone and printing telegraph serv- 
ice, if government restrictions on materials are 
relieved. 


Rapid progress in the more extensive construction of 
radio and inductive train communication was the out- 
standing feature of the railroad communications field 
during 1951. Also, as compared with previous years, the 
railroads in 1951 carried to completion a large number 
of installations of other modern communications appa- 
ratus, including talk-back speakers in yards, long-distance 
telephone and printing telegraph, and telephone train 
dispatching. Furthermore, an active interest has been 
shown in microwave systems. 


Train Communication Growth in 1951 


During 1951, radio and inductive equipment for road 
train service was installed in 1.636 locomotives, cabooses 
and wayside stations, an increase of about 290 per cent 
over the 417 such installations in 1950. Also radio and 
carrier equipment for yard and terminal service was 
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installed in 305 locomotives and fixed stations, an in- 
crease of 125 per cent above that installed the previous 
year. This phenomenal increase in train communication 
occurred in 1951 because the benefits to be derived, 
from the standpoint of improved train operations. were 
so obvious that they forced solutions to the communica- 
tions problems involved. 

From a cost standpoint, a major reason for not having 
previously installed radio was the relatively high ex- 
pense for providing electrical power supply on cabooses. 
On a large project including practically all its major 
freight routes, the Missouri Pacific, early in 1951. met 
this obstacle by adopting a small axle-driven generator 
capable of handling the radio load. This application was 
explained in Railway Age, January 29, 1951. 

To cut costs further—by installing no power supply 
equipment on cabooses—some roads, such as the Rock 
Island, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and 
the Green Bay & Western, adopted portable walkie-talkie 
sets for use on cabooses. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this practice are discussed in articles concerning 
installations on these roads in Railway Signaling & Com- 
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Loudspeakers controlled by this console in Nickel Plate 
yardmaster’s office at Bellevue, Ohio, give him direct com- 


munication with men in all parts of the yard 


munications for February, October, and December 1951. 

An outstanding railroad radio train communication 
project in 1951 was on the Missouri Pacific, which in- 
stalled this system on all of its main lines, approximately 
75 per cent being completed in 1951. This project as a 
whole, including work in 1950 and 1951, involves 10,011 
miles of road, with transmitting and receiving sets on 
337 locomotive units, on 300 cabooses and in 20 wayside 
offices. On freight trains the radio is for end-to-end, 
train-to-train, and train to wayside station use. Diesel 
locomotives on passenger trains are also equipped with 
radio for communication between trains and with way- 


side offices. 
Train Radio Progress 


During the past three years the Erie has been extending 
its radio train communications system. The outstanding 
event of 1951 was the installation of this system on the 
final 269-mile section between Marion, Ohio, and Chi- 
cago, thus completing this form of communication on 
the entire 1,150-mile line between Jersey City and Chi- 
cago. This radio system functions through 342 trans- 
mitting and receiver stations; including 224 diesel loco- 
motives, 48 cabooses, 2 business cars, 8 walkie-talkies, 
and 60 base or wayside stations. The 60 wayside offices 
are so located that radio telephone calls can be made 
in either direction between trains and at least one way- 
side’ office. This is in addition to end-to-end and train- 
to-train calls. 

Numerous other roads have made rapid progress in 
their installations of train communication in 1951. In 
general, the programs include the installation of radio 
on all the diesel-electric locomotives assigned to through 
freight service, and on a sufficient number of cabooses 
for use on these trains. For example, in 1951, the Texas 
& Pacific installed radio in 44 locomotives and 48 ca- 
booses, which are in through freight-train service on 
905 miles. 

Wayside radio stations for communication between 
these stations and trains are being installed on several 
railroads in territories where severe storms in past years 
have destroyed pole lines. In 1951 for example, the 
Northern Pacific made an important installation of radio 
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Walkie-talkie radio sets are used in cabooses, and by train 
crews walking along trains, on several roads, including the 
Rock Island and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 































communication, not only end-to-end of train and train- 
to-train, but also between the dispatcher at Fargo, N. D.. 
and trains on any part of 205 miles between Fargo and 
Mandan, N. D. This project included wayside base sta- 
tions at Fargo and Mandan, as well as at nine inter- 
mediate points spaced an average of 19.5 miles apart. 

Some of these wayside radio stations are at offices 
where operators are on duty three tricks, and others 
where only part-time operators are on duty. These of- 
fices, when unattended, are controlled remotely by a 
novel development to originate and conduct calls in 
either direction between trains and the dispatcher. The 





NEW CIRCUIT MILES DERIVED IN 1951 BY 
SUPERIMPOSING CARRIER ON EXISTING LINE WIRES 


New Mileage 








of Long- New Mileage New Mileage 
Distance of of Printing 
: Telephone Telegraph Telegraph 
Railroad Circuits Circuits Circuits 
oA i ol re 290.6 
IAC. ae ea 1,025.7 aii 
ee Sa eeiolbareacins 231.0 32,124.0 1,105.0 
She ae 1,407.0 11,676.0 6,553.0 
CE 2 ae er 294.0 
Cake |" (er 51.1 
Se otis Te poe 115.0 
A So 3|| Aa) | 888.0 1 5 
lise hiskne seo 197.0 pacar 
DOE, Week cc vis sccccnene 218.0 218.0 
Vi eS a ae ae 729.7 638.1 
G. 78.0 
G. M. 1,290.0 106.0 
ae 351.0 
ay A 381.0 
f 117.0 
M 68.0 
N. A 
Lo 201.0 
UR Se OO Se ee 170.0 
Olas a 7 Ar 72.0 
Ge uy eae aE Ee 298.0 98.0 
Rega el eae cen S otaota alae 162.0 2,390.0 400.0 
. : i SE ene EN ae eam 485.7 
RPMS MNIEN Gc: 3-0: bie, 5s ste. ore bale pveiew,e 364.0 364.0 
= ny ae ae IS a acein ‘ 131.0 
Sercaiata ara) lx: 0, Nia’sy ois ave.'s, dseioie-siamsas 107.8 5,808.0 
= =o hi irra esi cis Side 1,486.0 2,731.0 
eS aera 136.0 A 
oS 2 Seaaenee 170.0 basi 
ce | eee 90.0 
Yo 2 en 438.0 
iO Me Ul. ak Se aaa eee 200.0 
eapabee Aes oc ck a0 ernres co ale oie. tes 38.0 
Le rae 129.0 
Vols ae ee eee 224.0 
Weasel cade utus cement 665.0 
| | C2 en coos Tt5EALVG 46,541.0 23,106.1 
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COMPARISON OF COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 











INSTALLED ON THE RAILROADS INv THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA DURING 1951 AND 1950 
1951 1950 
Miles of new or rebuilt pole line: 
No a sn ng hese eik owes 6 5,854.5 3,770.4 
NID hci cick bc ckiscow sin ees aseeeu se 580.6 1,310.4 
MUSCLE Gr Gakbp cba schon sss ces cheer 706.0 1,238.5 
SERN Sete co cee ces rsh ies ones oeues bax a 7,141.1 6,319.3 
Miles of new copper line wire: 
ER ea ye ne > ee ee 10,731.5 6,606.4 
nT INES once ashore x <u o Lin's ab.a:00.00 20500 4,106.4 2,019.0 
SOME COLES ChweeL Dek ou eS SO se nist bes bes Susaccn es 14,837.9 8,665.4 
Increase in miles of road dispatched by telephone......... 1,600.3 1,791.5 
New mileage of long-distance telephone circuits.......... 19,200.6 18,104.8 
New mileage of telegraph circuits...................205- 47,260.1 58,074.6 
New mileage of printing telegraph circuits............... 28,058.2 33,051.4 
New mileage of communication circuits derived by use of 
EERE EE Sy SEG ee ot a ere 84,768.7 98,380.3 
Yard loudspeakers: 
PUNE HE MIME MIE 55.5.0 cieic ns iso oss Sais elev cas 0-0» 719 104 
Number of two-way speakers...............0..000000 806 1,140 
Number of paging speakers...................-0-000- 305 387 
Deity SENT RIMMING oo 6 o55, oss 6 asp oe 5.5 0 wid wg rwelep 1,111 1,527 
Yard radio and inductive communications: 
Number of locomotives equipped..................... 253 188 
Number of fixed stations........................ec0ee 52 54 
Road train communications: 
of TN SSeS Ae eee 22,726.5 5,402.7 
Number of locomotives equipped..................26- 615.0 205.0 
Number of cabooses or other cars.......... 2... c eee eee 926.0 183.0 
Number of fixed wayside stations..............eeee0e 95.0 29.0 





YARD LOUDSPEAKER INSTALLATIONS DURING 1951 
Number of Number of | Number of 


Control Two-Way 
Railroad and Location Points Speakers 
A. T. & S. F. 
ee ee ee 1 6 
eee 
PN RES bos toa capaekevea eos 1 65 
C. P. 
PE EME eee cc cnekesueas 3 143 
Cc. B. & OQ. 
ee eee 
TRE 5s skssncdceeseeses 
.G.W. 
ee ee ee eee 1 56 
Des Moines, lowa..............+.-- 9 9 
C. M. St. P. & P. 
RN a acco basis dia 1 52 
Minneapolis, Minn................. 3 4 
ee eee 1 4 
-R.L & P. 
Se 1 20 
D. &R. G. W. 
er a. ee la SE is sce 1 3 
ae Harbors Yards, Minn. . 2 
"Hornell, N . Y. (Passenger Station).... 1 
Hornell, N. Y. (Icing Platform)....... 1 12 
Barberton, Ohio (Freighthouse). ...... 1 2 
Chicago, Ill. (Freighthouse)..... ..... 5 27 
| ee ee 
XS 
POR ia cwunsckes meee ees eons 1 
-&N, 
PE BRN io ccsin cibsweweses 10 
PEER iS cease kces 1 8 
RT PORE oii cn woe woicwicweie 1 8 
N.C. & St. L. 
0 OSE ee ee eee re 1 28 
MY. <. 
DESI: Wosoer ok cockandoucwns 2 2 
DIME SGbchistcscsvnscess 1 1 
CR. &L 
wee Ms Seca teuasccsseens 2 2 
ee 2 
N. Y.C. & St. L. 
AN CA ee eee 1 74 
DENCE 65-5 cus suknkesenensss 1 28 
PLR. R. 
PM oc ch cc kowe see saicee 1 
TAG: cadeukesnnes 2 
Reading 
Rutherford, Pa. (WB Class. Yard)... .. 3 6 
Southern 
Kaouyile, OM cssssceusw anecess@ 3 225 
O. & T. P. 
is “Oakdale, ee Sonbae ts 1 15 
Fort "Worth, MEL bbw beebeusochesscu 7 4 
Wabash 
Sco eansssaencsekuesesacvse 1 2 
OSS SS STS eee 9 806 


ota 
*Intercom in diesel shop 
**Radnor shops. 
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eleven wayside base stations are so spaced that each can 
contact the next one in each direction. Thus, if the pole 
line wires are destroyed by sleet storms, the radio sta- 
tions can be used to bridge the gap during the emergency. 
This N. P. project includes radio equipment on 26 “A” 
units of diesel-electric locomotives, and on 35 cabooses, 
some of which are assigned between Fargo and Mandan, 
and the others on 206 miles between Mandan and Glen- 
dive, Mont. The diesel locomotives run through between 
Dilworth, Minn., and Glendive. 

The Milwaukee is installing radio on locomotives and 
cabooses used in through service west of St. Paul, Minn. 
In sleet territory, between Montevideo, Minn., and Aber- 
deen, S. D., wayside radio stations are being installed at 
these two points and at three intervening stations. 





PERMANENT YARD RADIO INSTALLATIONS IN 1951 


Number of Number Frequency 
Loco- of Allocated 
motives Fixed Manu- by F.C. C 
Railroad and Location Equipped Stations facturer Megacyles 
Lb OTE 1 2 Farnsworth 160.05 
A. T. & S. F. 
ROME S ier ip foou ccs tinea ukiare 2 Bendix 
Motorola 160.65 
Los Angeles, Cal............. 1 1 Bendix 161.37 
San Bernardino, Cal........... 4 Bendix 161.37 
PN SOND 630 iscsu ie bins o's cies 1 Farnsworth 161.73 
161.37 
ACA. 
Jacksonville, Fla.............. 1 Comco 160.29 
WYONG KOM S 5 0.065 0.00000 50% 1 Bendix 160.29 
eee | 4 1 Bendix 160.29 
fo, > oan 2 Bendix 160.59 
160.29 
B. & O. 
eS | De a re 4 2 Bendix 160.89 
161.07 
es 
ce 6 12 2 Motorola 161.01 
161.19 
Cc. & O. 
P. M. District—Flint, Mich.... . 8 1 Bendix 160.29 
160.41 
Cc. & EL. 
TUB IAS i 0isos 9.5 0's 010% 3 Motorola 161.61 
.B.& Q. 
CS 10 1 Westinghouse 159.69 
159.99 
SR ROM cscs nak ceboxss 7 1 Westinghouse 159.69 
CR.1.2aP. 
PRN s itss:s0 does aeesuw es 8 Motorola 161.61 
DEES go ot wrou be mex 3 1 Motorola 161.61 
FAMICHINGON, MOON: 05006 cc:c0ss00 1 1 Motorola 161.61 
D. & R. G. W. 
PR ODO os Su cwwsue ese 1 Motorola 160.83 
Denver, EEMD ons kaes docs a> 5 Bendix 160.83 
. Pueblo, Colo.........0+000-. Q* Doolittle 160.83 
rie 
Gl LS Ey Ae 1 Farnsworth 159.51 
SAORI ONS Wocée:o0o0s000e-coe 4** Farnsworth 160.05 
G. B. & W. 
KSraen Gay; Wii... .. 60s osseee 2 1 Motorola 161.25 
-& O. 
PETRI 6b ccswsy ssa ckee 3 Motorola 161.73 
enpe ST Ee AP ee 2 1 Motorola 160.89 
ee 1 Motorola 160.41 
Wayneport, N. Y............- 71 18 Gs. 160.17 
160.41 
160.89 
161.41 
161.61 
SA: 
Birmingham, Ala............. 4 Motorola 159.69 
160.17 
52: 
PAP NOK io is sis sd Saxe eens 5 1 Motorola 160.29 
Oe OL OS ert 2 Motorola 161.43 
161.67 
Bakersfield, Cal............... 2 Motorola { 161.43 
161.79 
T . MED ccteeacubonccoewe cee. 2 1. Motorola 160.29 
OME KOs Sci ssn ceeacecee 4 Motorola 160.29 
160.41 
Salt Lake City, Utah.......... 6 Motorola age 
1 
Los Angeles, Cal........ omer 16 Motorola 160.17 
160.29 
Union 
BOO Nl sis bs ssssveseascss 6 1 Westinghouse 159.87 
<aiten, PA ikuckanunesushe s 5 1 Westinghouse 159.87 
Webs hose ches sass senses esee 30 8 Bendix 159.63 
160.05 
edie ee oko ine ite ade wie ue 253 50 


*Wallie talkie units, 
**Cabooses. 
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During 1951, increased interest was evidenced in micro- points. Thus the microwave system can provide local 
waves—i.e., beamed radio—as a means of replacing line communication as well as serve as a section of a through 
wires for transmission of railroad communications. The communication route. 

Santa Fe is one of the pioneers in the application of This Rock Island project was completed in 1950, and 
microwaves for transmission of long-jump communica- was in development service through the 1950-1951 winter 
tions between remote offices. Its first project is between season. Experience indicated the need for modifications. 


Galveston, Tex., and Beaumont, 70 air-line miles, to re- The reflectors were replaced by larger ones and the 
place wire lines on a longer route around the north end transmitting equipment was replaced by more powerful 
of Galveston Bay. Repeater stations are set up at Patton, units. With these changes this microwave installation is 
White’s Ranch and Morey. The installation includes now going through its second winter. 


equipment for eight channels of time division multiplex. # 

and can be expanded up to 24 channels. The air-line route Further Use of Beamed Radio 
of the microwaves extends across varying terrain, includ- ; 
ing rough and calm salt water, swamps, wooded areas and Other railroads are interested in microwaves. For 
open ground. Tests and developments were made as the example, the Southern Pacific made a survey of a 
project was constructed. The installation is now practi- proposed microwave installation over rugged mountain 
cally complete, and should be ready for service early in terrain between Crescent Lake, Ore., and Eugene. Between 


1952. these points the railroad mileage is 120 miles, and the 

The Rock Island microwave project is on 106 miles proposed microwave route is 80 miles, including 12 radio 
between Norton, Kan., and Goodland, on the main line repeater stations and 8 passive repeaters. The passive 
from Chicago to Denver and Colorado Springs. The repeaters act in the same manner as billiard cushions, re- 


flecting the signal around natural obstacles, without fur- 
ther energizing the signal generated at the terminals and 
repeater stations. The locations for towers of the proposed 
numerous occasions in past winters. The microwave repeater stations—on a “line-of-sight” basis—were estab- 
equipment connects at Norton with the pole line extending lished in the field by use of kite-balloons known as 
east along the railroad. and at Goodland with the pole “Kitoons.” . 
line extending west. Between these terminal stations there The installations on the Rock Island and the Santa 
are four unattended automatic repeater or relay stations Fe, as well as the surveys and studies being made 
which also provide communication for these intermediate (Continued on page 187) 


purpose of this installation is to handle railroad telephone 
conversations and telegraph messages through this ter- 
ritory where severe storms have torn down line wires on 





Permanent Installations of Road Train Communication Placed in Service in 1951 





No. of Frequency No. of Frequency 
No. of _ Fixed Allocated No. of | Fixed Allocated 
Railroad and Miles No. of .Cboos. Ways. oy F.C. CG Railroad and Miles No. of Cabs. Ways. by F.C. C. 
Location Road Locos. or Cars Stas. Mfr. Megacycles Location Road Locos. orCars Stas. Mfr. Megacycles 
A. &S. ' GAC, SUSE s 6 <i: 1,720 52 35 Motorola 160.41 
E. St. Louis, Ill_— 1.-G.N. System....... 1,100 42 35 Motorola 160.41 
Mitchell, Ill... .... 21 ‘ Farnsworth 160.05 NOUR Ge i iccee. 52 2 3 2 Motorola 161.07 
SSS ae N.Y CG. 2:Stob. 
Winslow, Ariz.— : Buffalo, N. Y.—...... 523 1 Farnsworth 161.95 
Needles, Cal....... 293 30 Bendix 160.65 Chicago 
inslow, Ariz.—..... 1 Bendix 160.65 N. P. 
Seligman, Ariz...... 1 Bendix 160.65 Dilworth, Minn.—..... 410 13 35 13. Bendix 161.25 
B. & O. Glendive, Mont..... 161.01 
Connellsville, Pa.—. . . 67 10 12 10 Bendix 160.53 P.R.R. 
Fairmont, W. Va... . 160.23 Baltimore, Md.—..... 57 72 25 2 Union 
Ban. & Ar. York, Pa. 
Searsport, Me.—..... . 1 2 Farnsworth 159.99 Harrisburg, Pa.—.... . 32 1. Union 
Presque Isle, Me. Millersburg 
C. of Ga. Pittsburgh, Pa.—...... 76 2 Union 
Coosa Pines, Ala... .. 1 Motorola Franklin, Pa. 
-B.& Q. E. Aurora, N. Y.—... 59 2 Union 
Aurora, Ull—.. 2.2... tT 2 Motorola 159.69 Portville, N. Y. 
Hinckley, Ill. Renovo, Pa.— 
a ee 3,386 292* Motorola 159.69 Emporium, Pa....... 45 1. Union 
C. G. W. System.... . .. 1,500 57 24 2 Ry. Radio 159.57 Emporium, Pa.— 
Tel. Co. 160.17 COME OS 5 x6. o5:08:5 103 2 Union 
C. M. St. P. & P. Emlenton, Pa.— 
Savanna, Ill.— Titusville, Pa........ 60 1 Union 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 346 Toledo Jct., Ohio—... 142 5 Union 
Milwaukee, Wis.— Detroit, Mich. 
Tacoma, Wash..... . 2,207 22 55 5 Bendix 160.77 Hudson, Ohio........ 75 2 1 Union 
Milwaukee, Wis.— Warwick, Ohio....... 50 1 Union 
Savanna, Ill........ 157 Nilas/Ohio............ 75 1 1 nion 
COR Lae: Pittsburgh, Pa.—...... 75 3 Union 
a ere 14 60* 14 Motorola 161.61 Columbus, Ohio 
SE a 6 12* Motorola 161.01 Plymouth, Ind......... 1. Union 
161.37 R. F. & P. 
D.L. & W. Richmond, Va.—..... 110 26 18* 5 Motorola 161.55 
Hoboken, N. J.—.... 396 2 Bendix 161.37 NMP: 410; Va-.;.... 161.67 
Buffalo, N.Y. * a 
Erie Jacksonville, Fla.— 
Marion, Ohio—...... 268 7 Farnsworth 160.05 Miami, Fla......... 395 
Chicago Coleman, Fla.— 
Buffalo, N. Y......... 1 Farnsworth 160.05 Tampa, Fla......... 77 2 23* Motorola 159.81 
Parkers Glen, Pa...... 1. Farnsworth 160.05 Baldwin, Fla.— 160.05 
VOID os cosine as as 70 Q** Farnsworth 160.05 Montgomery, Ala... 389 
159.87 SP; 
ee eee 5 Farnsworth 160.05 Watsonville Jct., Cal.— 
159.87 Los Angeles, Cal... 6 26 Motorola 161.79 
ee eee 1 Motorola 160.05 T. &P. 
159.87 Texarkana, Tex.—.... 860 38 44 Bendix 160.41 
G. B. & W. EI Paso, Tex. 
Green Bay, Wis.—....- 214 5 2 Doolittle 161.25 Shreveport, La.—..... 45 6 4 Bendix 160.41 
Winona, Wis....... Motorola Marshall, Tex. 
GMB. ais0s cscs 2 3 Motorola 161.73 — a =a 
K.C.S.-L.& A. Ce 22,726 615 926 95 
Shreveport, La.—..... 184 5 8 Harmon *Walkie-talkie units. 
Farmersville, Tex. **Business cars. 
M.P.System.......... 7,39 157 171 6 Motorola 160.41 Note: All installations shown above are space radio, except those on the K. C. S.-L. & 
160.47 A. and P. R. R., which are of the inductive type. 
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Car retarders are an important part of the equipment in the 
new classification yard installed in 1951 near Knoxville, 
Tenn., on the Southern 


A Progressive Year in Signaling 


Speed governor on journal box is part of speed control system 
coordinated with cab signals and automatic application of 
brakes, being installed on the Long Island and Pennsylvania 





New adaptations of signal systems, according to volume of 
traffic, methods of train operation and utilization of 
tracks, reduce train delays and save operating expenses 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1952 


The total volume of signaling installed in 1951 
was less than in any of the previous six years, a 
result primarily of shortages of materials caused 
by government restrictions. As a consequence, 
an exceptionally large backlog of postponed 
signal construction is accumulating, to be under- 
taken as soon as material shortages and other 
unfavorable conditions are alleviated. 


= of restrictions in the use of materials, less new 
signaling was placed in service in 1951 than in the 
previous year. The reductions in the various phases of 
signaling are indicated in the accompanying table of 
comparisons. These statistics include projects reported as 
being completed in 1951, but are not truly indicative of 
the volume of equipment sold, because several large 
projects were under way as the year ended. Also, a 
considerable amount of new equipment is used to make 
replacements which are not reported with new projects. 

As an aid in reducing requirements for steel, much of 
the new signaling in 1951 was planned and installed to 
utilize existing tracks more effectively, or to handle all 
the trains on one track, thus permitting removal of 
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second track. On some sections of double-track, new 
signaling is arranged to run trains in both directions on 
both tracks. Power crossovers, at intervals of 7 to 10 
miles, and signals to authorize train movements, are in- 
cluded in these centralized traffic control projects. With 
this system, idle track is used to run fast trains around 
slower ones in the same direction, so keeping all trains 
moving. 

In 1951, the Illinois Central installed such a C.T.C. 
system on 20 miles between Otto Ill., and Gilman, and 
the Norfolk & Western on 5 miles between Maybeury. 
W. Va., and Powhatan, and 8 miles between Big Four, 
W. Va., and Farm. Plans are under way to extend this 
signaling between Powhatan and Big Four, to make con- 
tinuous C.T.C. from Bluestone to Farm, 26 -miles. The 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac has a long-range 
program to change from right-hand operation, on its 
double track line, to operation in either direction on both 
tracks, the intermediate interlockings to be controlled by 
a C.T.C. machine in the dispatcher’s office at Richmond. 
Va. The first step of this project, extending 20 miles 
north from Richmond, is now under construction. This 
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so-called double-running on two tracks under C.T.C. 
control is. not new, having been in service for several 
years on extended sections of such roads as the Rock 
Island and the Chicago & North Western. The point of 
importance now is that a great many other roads are 
realizing the advantages of this practice. 


Double to Single Track with C.T.C. 


On the other hand, a change from double track to 
single track, with C.T.C., has been made on extended 
sections on some railroads. Several factors have con- 
tributed to the practicability of doing this. Diesel loco- 
motives haul longer trains at higher average speeds, thus 
reducing the number of trains in a given territory. Cen- 
tralized traffic control, with signais for authorizing train 
movements, minimizes the time lost in making meets. 
On one 200-mile division of double track, handling both 
passenger and freight traffic, an analysis shows that 
through freight trains would actually save time if the 
existing double track, with hand-throw sidings, were 
changed to single track with C.T.C. including power 
sidings and signals to authorize train movements without 
the use of train orders. 

It is urgent to make such changes at this time to 
obviate replacement of extended mileages of rail due for 
renewal, and at the same time to recover rail than can be 
used on secondary lines or in yards. An an example of 
the expenses involved in replacing rail, one railroad 
which is to lay new rail on 302 track miles in 1952 
estimates the cost for new materials, including rails, ties, 
tie plates. frogs, and switches, will average $28,758 per 
mile. 

One 62 miles of the Milwaukee, where one track was 
removed. so that renewal of rail was on one track instead 


of two, and C.T.C. was installed, the saving was $1,500.- 
000. On 56.7 miles, where the Erie converted from double 
to single track with centralized traffic control, the net 
salvage value of rail was $439,000 (Railway Age, October 
1, 1951). The estimated saving in track maintenance on 





AUTOMATIC INTERLOCKINGS INSTALLED IN 1951 
Number of Manu- 





CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL INSTALLED IN 1951 


Lever 
Miles Con- Inter- 
Power trolled mediate Manu- 


° 
Railroad and,Location Road Levers Switches Signals Signals facturer 


Alea Scr. 
act Tex.—Lubbock.. 13.7s 19 6 19 4 Union 
Pee Dee, S.C.—Florence 2.53 23 12 22 11 Union 
10.0d 
B. & O. 
Rosemont, W. Va.— 
Bridgeport........... 5.65 92 4 10 6 GOERS: 
Clarksburg, W. Va.— 
aes ee 80.7s 40 107 84 G.R.S. 
‘Hornepayne, Ont.— 
eS ere 147.8s 78 22 98 21. Union 
. of Ga. 
Collier, Ga.—Barnesville 9.9s 4 2 6 6 Union 
C.&O 


. Chesapeake District 
Bremo, Va.—Strath- 


Ln eee aa 3.0d 2 1 1 Union 
St. Albans, W. Va.— 
lo eee 7.0d 20 18 Fy 4 4 Union 
Beaver Jct., Ky.— 
NRL ou). cbc aie 36 11 41 Union 
BP 
Cheviot, Ohio— 
Newkirk. ......... 25.0s 26 9 31 9 Union 
Cc. B. & Q, : 
Seneca, Neb.—Allliance 106.85 48 15 53 46 G.R.S. 
Burlington, lowa— 
Gonnett, l............ .6d 16 3 9 Union 
Weston, Mo.—Beverly.. 3.55 3 1 5 2 Union 
C. M. St. P. & P. 
St. Paul, Minn.—South 
Minneapolis......... | 9.0d 29 13 28 10 Union 
CRI & P. 
Sandown, Colo.—Belt 
En BOP i Scie oot detire evi 3.9s 3 4 4 Union 
rie 
a. N. Y.—Portage 56.9s 21 18 40 Union 
Cedar Hill, Tenn.— 
PROMNIR 55 6 hese Si6s0.000 28.0s 21 10 41 12 G.R.S. 
Poplar Bluff, Mo.— 
ere 26.0s 15 z 30 17 -GrR.S: 
Middlebrook, Mo.— 
MSU COD sonics. 5 ccc i 70.0s 34 17 68 55 G.R.S. 
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Railroad and Location Signals facturer 
Crave. i: 
GAA on cas wcetcls odie dasaercaaecsaienn~e- 4 
Cc. G. W. F 
SRI EMMIIIR otra sora tenets siete hah on aia rnies 6 Union 
MMIII NIOMNEE ara atic ge = ao'sinc oc eset Beer nese nets 4 Union 
CR baer: 
ee SO AR eee ROO Cee cre rn omies 4 
CUCU Oe i sic usa sevens nce ciet se coves 5 
INNIS lice isk wok ona ce css hicemndinersine oles 4 
Ei PIOUS 5 oar o.hre cae Soc onc vr om iveseigesiyes : 4 
Bowie, Tex...........--sseee cece eee tee tree cece 5 
_ DR ee ee ary 2 Aah roo catidcay aroun nralecuiaratetarets 10 Union 
I ysis iio cess dae desasvacessnaes 4, G.R.S. 
M., & St. L. 
wae lowe... Beg sant ngt tires ekaehneten 4 
. ot. P. & S. Ste. M. 
CE IN Oo oro an Site ko ob siecle viene scree eaicleierecele 4 G. RS. 
MN 6 sc ccaein ncn vsenedvudess 5 G.R.S. 
Gulf Coast Lines—Robstown, Tex... .......50002005- 6 G. R. S. 
. ¥. C. & St. L. ’ 
Kimball Oils cc ooiicin cds cevitie es cusasieweessimesie Le Union 
P. RR. 
aca ING eek Ce ce cdaics cancers dniesicr acme one 7 
-S. W : 
WCC NON o ss oie kisysioeicersc ee cee me an srie smnicinelsine 4 Union 
$ AE. ‘ 
Biren HE lata eo sae ace aiceraiaresn rss 2s acecesorei npeoeweermes 6 Union 
FOI IN: Gio co siaicdicnsiee neces connepeawsasmnss 7 Union 
CERIO WIGS 5 22.658 ie 6:5. dce wie edn bs a eleteiars Bias esidie's 2 Union 
“a Wellington, Ala..........sccccccccsescccccccecees 2 Union 
irginia 
Heansie, RN nS rs ce a tacaliav stoneware ae arenes and @uibanerers G.R. S. 
et eas cai ees Kaew es nase needsdienerenes 116 
*Switch machine. 
**Smashboard. 
Lever 
Miles Con- Inter- 


° Power trolled mediate Manu- 
Railroad and Location Road Levers Switches Signals Signals facturer 








North Little Rock, Ark. 1.3d 17 8 17 G. R. S. 
eS a 
ilt, — 
po 28.73 10 5 2 93 GRS. 
Int.-Gt. Northern 
Houston, Tex.—Aldine.  8.0s 4 2 8 G.R.S. 
NEY. C a Se-. ; 
Claypool, Ind.—Argos.. 20.5s 13 6 10 8 Union 
N. & W. 
E. Elliston, Va.— : 
We ENGI ea. oc. 5:0: 2.6d 18 14 19 Union 
Phoebe, Va.—lsland . 
WOME oe coc emases 1 ho 17 9 14 6 Union 
0.7 
Wilmore, W. Va.—laeger 5.4d 12 9 13 4 Union 
Auville, Yd., W. Va.— 4 
EEO TET E 0.6d 6 5 7 Union 
Poa Lok. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hays... 2.8d 52 21 36 Union 
* Fi caso 
aa.....-; i, a 5 21 18 Union 
Fort Scott, Kan.—Edwards 3.5d 2 1 4 5 Union 
Arloe Yd., St. Louis, 
Mo.—S. E. Jet., St. . 
OO EE ere 1.5d 2 4 Union 
Fort Scott, Kan.—Ham- ‘ 
ET a re 6.0s 6 3 9 2 Union 
Pacific, Mo.—Valley Park 16.0s 8 4 12 6 Union 
S. A. L. 
Dallas, Ga.—Birmingham, ; 
MINE 55-5 a ale woleincens 136.0s 119 46 116 38 Union 
Southern 
Ala. Gt. Sou. Burstall, 
Ala.—Akron.......- 69.0s 36 14 48 55 G.R.S. 
Topeka, Kan.—Menoken _5.0s 6 11 292 6 Union 
Provo, Utah—Geneva... 6.05 1 5 2 Union 
Gerlach, Nev.—Weso... 97.35 43 20 80 52 Union 
ONG» cidé.eaeecs% 1155.0s 
49.5d 
Miles of Road..... 1204.5 
Miles of Track..... 1254.0 931 396 1,153 587 
‘183 





































NEW AUTOMATIC BLOCK INSTALLED IN 1951 


Miles of Number of Manu- 


ee and Location oa Signals facturer 
A. oe 
vag od com MR Sc eu a boeGsabeus 6.4s 4 Union 
tadbosk OE RS Se ree 3.1d 9 Union 
Dillon, S. or SRDD dais ce oases osakoss 18.0 18 Union 
B. of T. City of N. Y. 
New York, N. “7 SSE S Ve 1.0f 32 GR: 5. 
2.5d 24 Union 
B. & M. 
E. Northfield, Mass.—Putney, Vt............- cg 24 G. R. S. 
CN. 
TRITON ico soci boss osece sew eees ss 3.0s 3 Union 
pO a eee een 2.7s 4 G.R. S. 
SONI IE i ooo ots bc vibe os 20:5 5016's po 7.9s 4 Ss) R.5. 
Pg Alta—Red Pass TT OF eae ae ae 43.6s 68 G.R. S. 
Py ee Mich.—W. Pontiac................- 4.0d 7 Union 
~ Ripigon pt, Cee Wwer.. <. <cwcssedicccn 61.5s 86 Union 
Taft, B. C.—Salmon Arm..............-.00+- 5.2d 69 G.R.S. 
41.0s 
Cc. & N. W. 
e noe es ee 0.8s 4 G.R.S. 
B. Ry. of Chicago—Chicago................- 3.0d* 4 Union 
C.R. 1. & P. 
Roland, Ark.—Hot DI is sini uies sien is 23.1s - 29 ~~ Union 
of Chicago 
b. Congress—Damen MRR TCEG Gk Sssuabeusees 4.0d 120 Union 
Painted Post, N. Y.—Savona................ 9.0d 9 Union 
D. & R. G. W. 
‘Sat Lake ON) SE ee ene 3.0s ¢ G:&:sS: 
i ee eee eee ee 4.1s 6 G:R; S. 
Wayne, Ill.=-W. Chicago................... 4.3s 8 G25. 
* Greendale EE suing sale awe k es 21.7s 29 Union 
ID iis icbnsducscdsaceaces. 28.1s 44 Union 
sol a PDs onc cccs nace scduce 3.7s 5 Union 
Reevenil le, WN_—Meetropolis................. 12.9s 21 Union 
‘Baton Rouge, La.—New Orleans............. 73.0s 78 G. R. S. 
"Great Neck, N. Y.—Port Washington......... 3.6s 6 Union 


Miles of Number of Manu- 





Railroad and Location Road Signals _facturer 
oo DS cee Le Ned seviseneoeen aise 0.8s 6 68.5, 
Waterville, Me Me. i tected BE octeteett ares 0.7d* 1 G.R.S. 

St. & 

Wheeling, iit” MCh pos erwaSeiocoreuhareeehar 39.9s 63: “GR. 

anes, WPCC enc kh asd Soc sakiusens 3.1d 

Granger, Ried eB G aus das os ees ehbsees 29.1s 39 Union 

Smithville, Tex.—La Grange................. 18.1s 18 Union 
n'y. Jefferson, Mo.—McBaine................. 26.1s 31 Union 

>. Johnsville, N. Y.—Palatine............... 11.3 46 G.R.S 

. & 

"AS Road, N. Y¥.—Rensselaer.............. "2, 14 SRS. 
Make Man. Hinsdale... ............0.-- 17.5d 30 G.R.S. 
Boston Sw. a zt MM ois is ciacevere ses 2.2d 2 Union 
Lonsdale, R. |.—Millbury, Mass.............. 32.2s 34 Union 
oe Mass.—S. Worcester.............-. 3.2d 5 Union 
Livingston, RE OR Neem kon aa ce etek . OSs 2 G.R. S. 

0.5d 
Reading 
E. < Jet, Pay 36a. ii ceceisess 6.1d 10 Union 
Shamokin, Pa. —Herndon Br. BS een netanens 1.6d 4 Union 
Neshaminy Falls, Pa.—Glenlake............. 4.2f** 2 Union 
. oe Moore, N. 4 —Belle Mead............. 11.5¢*** 4 Union 
gf Rie = ABENCIN os 6:0 5 6.50: 0 s:eiw sn eee ee 23.0s 24 G: R&R: 5S. 
Metolius, Ore.—Bend...............220005: 40.0s 31 G.R.S. 
ioe. NFER NRE aD 34.0s 48 G. 8. 5. 
"Hinkle, Ore.—Wallula........ 02.6. 0..00000 28.08 58 Union 
Nemes a 2 Gk an ean anes s Sanh oa ee suk 645.3s 
86.6d 
11.5t 
16.5¢ 
DAMME MRI os .55-0 6 \oSas a cules ane ansieee oe 759.9 
DE CEI cobs ves same sseebeses 919.0 1,189 





*One track of double track road. 
**Reverse signaling on one track of four tracks. 
***Reverse signaling on one track of three tracks. 





CROSSING PROTECTION INSTALLED IN 1951 


Number Nember Number _ Sources yt Funds 


° 














a ae eRe. - A —, 
Pro- Light trical _—Rail- 

Railroad - tected Signals Gates road Public Joint 
tS Sree 66 130 16 41 5 20 
AS A eee 2 4 2 

5 5 eee 3 6 1 2 
i, a eee 52 104 26 39 13 
7 eee 62 131 30 50 12 
SY OS eee 10 10 10 
B. ; 1 2 1 
B, ‘ 18 68 27 14 4 
= 40 84 10 40 

4 9 2 2 2 
& 20 40 20 
Cc. 11 25 2 9 
a 6 27 12 6 

1 4 2 1 

4 & 2 8 4 2 
CS \ eee ree 1 2 1 
Cc. & O, 

ee ee 10 12 13 8 2 
a 13 28 S 2 11 
2 3 ae r | 14 10 3 4 
C. & I. M.. 2 4 2 
SS eee 29 64 28 12 17 
ee eres 18 38 25 11 1 6 
CS CL eager 6 8 6 

4 

eS 8 SY eee 28 66 30 4 13 11 
C.N.S.&M..... 7 7 vf 5 2 
Cord. 48 10 28 26 1 15 
cS. 1 2 1 
C. & 2 17 2 
D. & 9 19 18 9 
D.L. & 45 65 30 15 
D. & R. G. W... 6 4 8 5 1 
Lt BY eee 1 2 1 
LSS SY eee eee 3 6 3 
eh Yee 6 14 18 4 2 
OSS ee eee 44 116 38 40 4 
oe eae 415 30 28 14 1 
SUR ioe koa s So ee'seis so 4 4 
ie Coc le 22 40* 4 15 7 
LS’. « eee 12 8 16 9 2 1 
3 oe ers 31 34 27 15 3 13 
SLi w clnauuloh 2 4 2 
ae 18 36 2 7 2 9 
K. & 1. TL. 1 2 1 
'S . § Sar 2 8 2 
hel ca betes se Lusinn 5 16 8 4 1 
, ae eres 9 37 30 9 
J YS SSS eee 10 22 8 1 1 
| 3 Ree eae eee 8 24 9 4 4 

(6, © Se eee 1 2 1 


Sources of Funds 
Numb of | i 


Number Number Number 
f f of 


°! 
Crossings Flashing Elec- — 














Pro- Light trical Rail- 
si tected Signals Gates road Public Joint 
NT ee 1 2 1 
M. &. e. &S.S.M.. 11 23 3 8 
NLS ae eee 45 31 4 1 10 
| Eee 27 55 18 15 1 11 
Gulf Coast Lines..... 11 22 11 
Int.-Gt. Northern... .. 19 38 16 3 
Monongahela 1 2 1 
i ares 42 87 115 35 1 6 
oy a ee 4 8 4 
ag ae YB 45 103 65 41 4 
ck ere 2 4 4 2 
SU. eee en 20 471 32 12 2 6 
SS ae 7 ee 20 44 10 1 9 
N. Y.N.H.&H...... 60 82 38 55 5 
le Ae ae 1 2 1 
See 31 64 10 29 1 1 
ok Ae 19 29 10 15 a 
2 eee 16 30 1 3 12 
2 1 eee 85 177 116 64 3 18 
(3 4) Se 6 48 18 6 . 
i aS 6 15 6 6 
ok eS eee 1 3 4 
ORR ice kee aene 5 8 8 1 4 
4*t 
8 eee 13 42 22 43 
Ot ES 33 66 21 12 
St ee 5 10 a, 1 
SS 26 55 4 9 7 10 
ee 30 58 6 7 2 21 
Lh © eee 40 77 4 28 1 11 
eS eee 24 50 12 12 1 11 
Sk OS eee ee 1 2 1 
‘SR o?*L he aaa 1 2 
Ch. SS es 5 10 2 2 3 
i ee SS Sees 2 4 vd 
Ch eo} arene 2 4 4 
SS 3 ee 5 10 2 4 1 
J} =] eee 7 14 x J 
Bt ee ee 3 6 6 3 
Li ee 11 22 2 5 6 
OAS 5 10 5 
T. H. & B.. 6 412 6 
hh Oa eee ee 20 42 16 10 10 
MN 6.6 Ge areeiee.s 1 2 1 
co ere 17 30 4 8 8 1 
hg Ee 4 8 2 2 
5) oe eee 3 6 1 2 
Pee ree 1,406 2,953 1,057 870 82 454 
*Rotating stop disc. 
**Traffiec signal. 
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this section is $92,000 annually. On three sections total- 
ing 66 miles, the Southern converted from double to 
single track with centralized traffic control thus recovering 
a large tonnage of rail as well as 180,000 usable ties and 
100,000 cu. yd. of good slag ballast which were badly 
needed for construction of a new yard. 

On short sections of single track where an increase in 
the number of trains indicates the need for second track, 
an installation of centralized trafic control can be the 
means of increasing the capacity of the single track 
sufficiently to postpone the construction of second track 
until steel and other materials are more readily available. 

On many sections of single-track lines complete cen- 
tralized traffic control, including power switches and sig- 
nals for authorizing train movements, is being extended 
as rapidly as possible. For example, the Seaboard Air 
Line completed a project on 136 miles of single track 
between Atlanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., and the 
Atlantic Coast Line, 94 miles between Manchester, Ga.. 
and Cordele. In 1951 the Western Pacifle installed C.T.C. 
on 97 miles between Gerlach, Nev., and Weso. A second 
project, on 93 miles between Alazon, Nev., and Wend- 
over, Utah, will be finished early in 1952. Also this 
program will be extended on 122 miles from Wendover 
to Salt Lake City, thus completing centralized traffic 
control on 746 miles of the 928-mile line of the Western 
Pacific between San Francisco and Salt Lake City. On 
182 miles between Winnemucca, Nev., and Alazon, the 
Western Pacific and the Southern Pacific use paired 
tracks, which are signaled. 


C.T.C. Rather Than Automatic Block 


In 1951 the Burlington completed a 238-mile project 
(Railway Age, November 11, 1951) which is an excellent 
example of a trend to install a simplified form of C.T.C. 
rather than automatic block, on a through single-track 
route, not previously signaled, where traffic is relatively 
light. On this Burlington line there is a normal movement 
of 9 trains daily, with a maximum of 15. A centralized 
trafic contrel project of somewhat the same nature was 
installed in 1951 on 148 miles of the Canadian National 
between Hornepayne, Ont., and Foleyet. 

The simplification adopted by the Burlington consists 
of installing a power switch and C.T.C.-controlled signals 
at only one end of sidings, and a spring switch at the 
other. The objective in situations like those on the 
Burlington and the Canadian National is to adopt a 
form of centralized traffic control that is simplified, in 
line with the requirements of light traffic, so that the 
cost will be not too much more than that for conventional 
automatic block. 

On sections of single-track main line not previously 
signaled, and where the traffic is not considered by some 
roads to be sufficient to warrant centralized traffic con- 
trol, improved forms of automatic block signaling have 
been installed, primarily as protection. For example, in 
1951 the Soo Line completed an installation of automatic 
block on 260 miles of single track between Spencer, Wis.. 
and Wheeling, IIl., on the reute between Minneapolis 
and Chicago. The traffic in this territory includes 4 
passenger trains and about 8 freight trains daily. In this 
project, signals were not installed at sidings which are 
not to be used for making meets. Spring switches are in 
service at 31 ends of sidings. At the equipped sidings. 
complete arrangements of signals, including leave-siding 
dwarfs, were installed. 

This practice provides complete protection now; it 
facilitates moves from sidings; and it has the advantage 
that no changes or additions will be required in these 
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Chart showing signaling units installed each year 


signals if centralized traffic control is installed later. 
Another interesting feature of this project is the use of 
call-on aspects to avoid train delays. This arrangement 
will be fully explained in an early issue of Railway Sig- 
naling & Communications. 


Train Control and Cab Signaling 


In March 1951 the Pennsylvania announced an ap- 
propriation had been approved for installation of auto- 
matic speed control, in conjunction with cab signals and 
automatic application of brakes, on 1.100 route miles. 
The lines involved include New York to Washington; 
Philadelphia via Pittsburgh to Indianapolis; Baltimore 
to Harrisburg; and Jersey City to Bay Head Jct. Cab 
signaling, which is a necessary part of this new system, 
had previously been provided for. The new project is 
being expedited as much as: posstble—completion: being 
scheduled with a year. 

The Long Island is spending $6,000,000 to install speed 
control, including cab signaling and automatic application 
of brakes, on 165 track miles, involving about 310 mul- 
tiple-unit electric cars and 40 locomotives. This system 
has been put in service on 28 miles. The equipment is in 
place on nearly 100 cars, and others are being equipped 
at the average rate of one each working day. 

During 1951 the Union Pacific installed three-indica- 
tion coded control cab signaling on a total of 66.2 miles 
of single track and 167.6 miles of double track, including 
new equipment on 29 locomotives. The territories equip- 
ped are: The Dalles, Ore., to Troutdale; Grand Island, 
Neb., to Summit; and North Platte, Neb., to Sidney. 

The Santa Fe has an extensive program to install in- 
termittent automatic train stop including automatic ap- 
plication of brakes. The major portion of the wayside 
equipment was installed on approximately 953 miles in 
1950 and has been carried on in 1951. A large percentage 
of locomotives operated on the lines involved have been 
equipped. 

The Chicago & North Western is installing intermittent 
inductive train stop, which includes automatic application 


_ of brakes, on 226 miles between Chicago and Wyeville, 


Wis., via Milwaukee, on the route of the “400” to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Ninety miles of the train stop 
territory is single track and the remainder is two tracks or 
more. About 35 per cent of the wayside train stop equip- 
ment had been installed, and about 20 per cent of the 
locomotives had been equipped as of January 1. 

The Burlington has started an installation of cab sig- 
naling on 233 miles of road between Chicago and Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, and 368 miles between Aurora, IIl., and 
Prescott, Wis. At the present time, work is under way to 
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Comparison of Annual Signal Construction 




















1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 

Automatic block signals..........2eceeeeeeeeeees 1,189 1,133 1,974 1,711 2,969 3,078 2,350 1,539 1,690 1,421 1,407 1,017 9879 

Interlockings: 

Signals and switches 
Re to csweu sense snuwse 879 1,150 863 1,074 857 1,529 9,910 851 1,498 785 518 1,024 396 
PEED SS oho s5034600p0s0s200%0088 405 633 864 665 408 993 940 687 760 554 693 734 545 
Reick oka pccsk pean ken sss 116 106 132. 80 83 132 88 62 55 78 80 125 96 

Spring switches; 4 
Spring buffer mechanisms................00000e 163 272 242 264 356 554 764 382 448 284 275 294 222 
Mechanical facing-point eee ee een ore 58 110 73 107 107 248 341 115 88 126 159 97 104 
Signals at spring switches....5.cccccccccsscccece 280 578 455 516 491 707 991 553 498 384 354 336 228 

Centralized traffic control: 

PY Dr MNININIE Ss 5 5.os coer ccescesscccsees 396 430 496 565 538 453 633 596 463 263 190 121 38 
Semi-automatic signals srekucenieuses > sneoens> 1,153 1,309 1,428 1,725 1,810 1,385 2,217 2,141 1,775 1,030 675 375 122 
nter gnals in C. T. C. territory........... 587 674 590 738 853 a sa as Seas ease Secs Sass er: ; 

Classification yards: 

ET oe Teoh a cGspckcueoeleseeiasseus 10 68 110 100 23 18 14 95 eee 51 ove 11 2 
PE WPNEn MEMIMIRR 6 5. os wine c cece ccceseccce 32 172 245 192 27 13 51 $2 108 eee 19 3 

Highway crossing protection: 

DNL Re cc uas chGakaGesiuwoscanus 4,010 4,486 4,132 3,261 2,852 2,214 1,089 643 477 1,297 2,615 3,006 2,385 
PC CUULELAULsCibs shou ssGaeesesoueayo an 9,278 11,121 11,604 11,358 10,674 11,384 10,394 7,646 7,752 6,381 6,966 7,159 5,020 
NEW INTERLOCKINGS INSTALLED IN 1951 rearrange the blocks on 38 miles of multiple track 
Dialies Pubes between Aurora and Union Avenue interlocking in 
Sere On eftlome ot Mone. Chicago. This section has three or more main tracks, 
A.T.&SE. Forces have been organized in the Burlington shop to in- 
Nee Boon io Pe kareena kis 3 1 stall cab signaling equipment on the locomotives. This 
SEM iissesisisuxtessersvieess ° & 1 work has been completed on several locomotives. and 
| Sees $ : others are being equipped as equipment is available. 
Mapel, 3, CoS aR Re se ae ene 8 4 Union 

. Retarders in Classification Yards 

EE, 13 13 GRS. 

—— Jet, (Cincinnati), cS GaSe een 16 12 G. R. $. 

oe SS SEES ee rt ee) ee ee ee ee ° > : 

ETC sivceebisrsescsercnccessea 10 G.R.S. In order to reduce delays to freight cars, many roads 

Vincenas led. sssssveseceesseeeesiees 9 | wae are constructing new classification yards which. include 

i cc tdcecseccsesenoncss 36 43 4%,K.5, ignal facilities as wer switches. signals 
ee reece eeenreee> 7 ae wg port i hes eed a hey the John Setiex 

ol vy of 

ee cclalcis toss ekene RS. 

C. RW ia 7 " os nd yard of the Southern, was described in the August 6, 

< eeaalaadaaaaiaaa ae deine ‘ 5 ae 1951, Railway Age. The Southern is making a similar 

A installation in a new yard at Birmingham, Ala,, the 
oe do bactg Scxvwons 1d +. are Southern Pacific in a yard at Sacramente, Cal.. the 
» Plotdburg, N.Y. 2 1 GRS Milwaukee in a yard at Milwaukee, Wis., the Elgin, 
ge! ity, Utah. . 35 19 G.R.S Joilet & Eastern in Kirk yard near Gary, Ind.. and the 

! Mo ccccccccepeececcvsscvece . . ° . 
J. &E, 13 2 G.RS Illinois Central in its northbound Markham yard. 
noe ASICS le laa a i , The only car retarder project reported to us as being 

Erie—North —_— SRS Cee ee eure 6 Union y ‘ pro) P ‘ ‘ o) 

i ‘ = i alates completed in 1951 is that on the Reading in the eastbound 
eC . wit Rutherford yard near Harrisburg, Pa. This project. with 

Ie. - woes ronerzsecrseee . 4 GRS. 32 power switches and 990 rail feet of retarders. includes 
| Nowth Little Rock, Atk.sseesseeeceeseneees 8 6 G.RS the comparatively new system of automatic switching 
Ok 7 4 -G.RS control in which the switches for a complete route. from 

ge Ne nee 8 12 GRS the hump to a classification track, are all lined up just by 

B. & ee 5 eee ean “ ; ee pushing a button marked for that track. The Rutherford 

ER : eae yard is the first in which these push-button controls, as 
peoecrecesececes eecrcecscoscese ° . ? 

ms Wayne, Mich 2 G.RS well as the control of the retarders, are all combined in 

ee Wee one “I” type control panel in the top floor of the control 
’ tower. 

Putnam, Meg PUGELRSC LEON SCE eNRdsowa odes 8 4 GR:S ; ~ ; “ , ; 

B.C Kincaid. Cal. 0 000000000 4 2* Union During 1951, highway crossing protection was installed 
30th St eR ee 81 77 Union at 1,406 crossings, employing 2,953 flashing-light signals 
oediyn, Pas... 22... eee eee e ee lee ete 32 25 Union and 1,057 gates. At crossings with two or more main 

Reading Ba : 8 : ‘ 
Tulpehocken pr ne ne OP 4 2 GRS tracks, or with single track handling fast trains, the 
eee oe 2 GRS. tendency is to install gates, this being evidenced by the 
< Moodboume, PG... sesh eee eeeeeeenee ens 3 G.R.S. fact that more than a thousand gates were installed in 
» Rovevile RR ecae rns serepucdiveplaceivess 12 5 Union 1951. Crossing protection construction will continue at a 
nS SEE eee 14 1. ‘tie high level, depending on materials available. because 

Po esi aula a nee sipeenpan dan ga Me . 3 GR increased street and highway traffic brings a need for 
0 iii ee ee ia 3 i complete protection in service 24 hours every day. Numer- 

5% tf ae OOOO ta 4 ous projects of this nature are being delayed by shortages 
| ese 3 1 GRS. of signaling equipment and insulated wire and cable. 

irginian . i 5 j 
Rp altel, Man... a. enon ecne gees 10 10 GRS. During 1951 centralized traffic control — completed 
— — on 1,254 track miles, including 396 power switches. 1.153 


To ta 
*Electric switch locks. 
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controlled signals and 587 intermediate signals. these 
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Signals for both directions on both tracks were installed as 
part of a C.T.C. project on the Illinois Central 


figures being less than in 1950. A total of 47 new inter- 
lockings were installed in 1951, with 503 home signals 
and 376 power switches. Thirty-one interlockings were 
rebuilt, including 264 home signals and 141 switches 
added. A total of 22 new automatic interlockings include 
116 signals. Approximately 163 spring switch mech- 
anisms were installed, 58 of which included automatic 
mechanical facing-point locks, and 280 signals were in- 
stalled to protect train movements at these spring switches, 
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Modified centralized traffic control, with power switch at 
one end of a siding and spring switch at the other, was in- 
stalled on 238 miles of the Burlington : 





COMMUNICATIONS EXPANDED 


(Continued from page 181) 


on other railroads, are forerunners of what may logically 
be extensive progress in microwave on railroads. 

During 1951 further improvements were made in the 
use of loudspeaker communication systems in yards, 
terminals and freighthouses, as a means of saving shoe 
leather and man-hours and in general expediting opera- 
tions. A very complete system of communications was 
included in the new John Sevier yard, described in Rail- 
way Age August 6, 1951. One feature of this installation 
is the use of so-called dwarf speakers between tracks, and 
separate systems of communications for various purposes. 
A new communications project in a yard at Bellevue, 
Ohio, on the Nickel Plate has two control consoles in 
separate towers, a novel feature being that all the circuits 
can be cut through to one tower during hours of light 
traffic. In 1951, several decided improvements were de- 
veloped in special communications facilities used in I.c.l. 
freighthouses. Some roads prefer talk-back speakers and 
others favor portable handsets. A detailed discussion of 
this subject appeared in the November Railway Signaling 
& Communications. 


Other Communications 
Other communications facilities completed in 1951 are 


listed in tables in the January issue of Railway Signaling 
& Communications. For example, 7,112 miles of pole line 
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on railroads was rebuilt, and 75,272 miles of new line 
wire was installed. By superimposing carrier on existing 
line wires the railroads, in 1951, derived 15,121 circuit 
miles for new long-distance telephone service, and 69,647 
miles for telegraph and printing telegraph. Last year 37 
railroads installed 19,200 miles of new long-distance 
telephone circuits, 3,108 miles being on the Southern 
Pacific and 1,417 on the Atlantic Coast Line. Eleven 
railroads installed new telephone train dispatching on a 
total of 1,600 miles, of which 639 miles were on the 
Canadian National and 408 miles on the Milwaukee. 


Passenger Train Installations 


On its new “Empire Builder” trains, the Great Northern 
installed complete communications systems including in- 
tercar telephone in 12 cars, public address loudspeakers 
in 42 cars, radio in 36 cars and magnetic recorded music 
players, operating through loudspeakers, in 6 cars. 

On several roads power machines and trucks are being 
used in the railroad communications field to a decided 
advantage. On the Canadian National a tractor-driven air 
compressor with auxiliary equipment, including a winch, 
made a net saving of $3,763 on one job including the 
digging of 588 pole holes. Two line construction trucks 
with combination pole and cable reel trailers cost $10,247 
each. With one of these trucks a crew of seven to nine 
men have been doing the work formerly done by. a 16- 
man crew. The saving from the $10,247 outlay has been 
estimated as $6,600 in five months. 
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Electrical Highlights in 1951 











By ALFRED G. OEHLER 


Electrical Editor 


Personnel training now the most important require- 
ment of locomotive and passenger car maintenance 


D iesel-electric locomotives continue to hold the center of 
the stage insofar as the addition of electrical equipment 
to railroad service is concerned. Units now in service on 
Class I railroads total approximately 17,500, representing 
about 23,000,000 hp. Traction motors and generators on 
locomotives must both have this capacity, making a total 
of 46,000,000 hp., not counting auxiliary machines. Ac- 
tually these machines must have a capacity 1.8 times that 
of standard electrical machines since they must develop 
rated horsepower over a wide speed range. Thus, from 
a maintenance point of view, the railroad and manufac- 
turers’ service shops must keep in service electrical ma- 
chinery which totals more than 80,000,000 hp. 

The transition from steam to diesel has been so fast 
that it is remarkable that the railreads have been able to 
cope with the situation. This is coupled with the fact that 
nearly half of the maintenance work is electrical, and 
there are not enough electrical workers to go around. 
Railroad men with a mechanical background are avail- 
able, and the only way out of the situation is to train 
these men to do electrical work. This involves many dif- 
ficulties since it should be done quickly. 

To fulfill the requirements of the situation, the manu- 
facturers’ schools and the railroads’ own courses of in- 
struction with their demonstration cars are doing a won- 
derful job. It is surprising that under the circumstances 
motive power has served so well, and it seems certain 


that unit operating and maintenance costs will come down 
as these training courses are continued. And because of 
normal turnover of railroad staffs, it appears that such 
training must be continued indefinitely. The diesel re- 
quires precision, cleanliness and technical skills unknown 
to the maintainers of its steam predecessor. 

One of the past year’s developments of considerable 
importance comes from studies of wheel slip. These have 
shown wheel slip at high and low speeds which have re- 
duced locomotive output and caused damage to equip- 
ment. In turn, the manufacturers have produced wheel 
slip and slide preventive devices which effectively prevent 
these conditions. 

Straight electric traction has been highlighted by the 
building of two new types of electric locomotives which 
are now undergoing trials by the purchaser. One employs 
series a.c. motors which are capable of relatively slow- 
speed, full-load operation, and the other is a rectifier type 
locomotive which takes a.c. power at 11,000 volts from 
the contact system, and delivers direct-current power to 
the d.c. traction motors. Both receive a.c. power at 25 
cycles. 

In a sense both of these locomotives are countertypes 
of motive power being developed in continental Europe 
and in England. The primary difference is that the latter 
are designed for use on 50 cycles or commercial frequen- 
cy. These developments are in part responsible for a 
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renewed interest in electric traction in this country. It is 
felt by some that rising prices of oil may increase the 
attractiveness of electric traction, and that this might be 
further increased by the use of commercial frequencies on 
the overhead wire. With 60 cycles on the contact system, 
its cost would be reduced, and no power conversion would 
be required. 

Improved types of both a.c. and d.c. motors also have 
been developed for multiple-unit cars. These provide for 
very definitely improved train performance. The gas-tur- 
bine locomotives have operated satisfactorily, but little 
new information concerning their operation has been 
made available during the past year. 


Shops in the Transition Phase 


Diesel service shops for running repairs have been 
developed to a general pattern which seems to be quite 
effective for this purpose. Shops for major repairs are 
still a long way from any form of standardization. The 
condition prevails because the transition from steam to 
diesel has been so fast that it was difficult to anticipate 
the requirements. This lag has also had its advantages, 
since the requirements have changed with the develop- 
ment of locomotives. One reason for uncertainty is the 
electric shop. Some roads have gone in boldly with facil- 
ities for rewinding motors. while others have limited 
motor shop work to general overhaul, sending motors for 
rewind to manufacturers’ service shops. Most of the 
larger shops do at least a part of the rewinding, the situa- 
tion being influenced considerably by the availability of 
men capable of doing the work. 

New shop equipment to facilitate work in the railroad 
shops is constantly being developed. Notable among the 
devices are two surge comparison testers which aid ma- 
terially in assuring that an overhauled motor going back 
into service will operate without early failure. High-fre- 
quency soldering machines for soldering coils to commu- 
tator risers are finding favor and one railroad has in- 
stalled a dip-soldering machine large enough to take gen- 
erator armatures. The use of silicone coil insulation for 
motors is now regular practice, and an elastic silicone 
tape for field coils has proved its value in avoiding dam- 
age caused by loose coils. . 

It has long been suspected that high-frequency vibra- 
tion caused by poor pinion and gear alinement with the 
resultant formation of steps on gear teeth is a cause of 
early motor failure. One road has developed a gear con- 
tour grinder to prevent possible damage from this cause. 


Car Equipment 


Much new passenger car equipment has been produced. 
Diesel-electric undercar power plants have shown their 
ability to met railroad service requirements. Parallel 
operation of such plants has been proved satisfactory, 
and one railroad has equipped alternate cars of its newest 
train with axle generators and diesel engine-driven gen- 
erators. Another road regularly train-lines a diesel gen- 
erator with the axle generators on the same train. Still 
another, which has a heavy load requirement on a grill 
car with a layover period at a point without standby 
power, has met the situation by using a propane-engine 
generator on the car to take care of overload and standby 
requirements. In one case, a propane-engine generator has 
been run continuously over a long period without failure, 
using only a starting battery on the car. Opposed to this 


procedure is a new standby power installation on one ' 


road which has effectively prevented power failures on 
trains equipped only with axle generators. 
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Sealed compressors for air conditioning have been op- 
erating successfully, and improved types of air condition- 
ing have been introduced. Dependability of car wiring 
has been improved by the use of compression-type con- 
nectors. 

The use of dry ice for food refrigeration in dining 
cars has been developed to a point at which it performs 
satisfactorily. 

As in the diesel shop, there is a shortage of trained 
manpower. Cars at times go out of the yards without 
adequate electrical inspection, with the hope, for example, 
that a generator will make another run without attention. 
This situation was stressed at the September meeting of 
the Electrical Sections of the Association of American 
Railroads, and it was pointed out that from a public 
relations point of view, a car failure may be more im- 
portant than a locomotive failure. 


New Developments 


During the past year, a number of new lighting units 
and some new types of lamps have been introduced. The 
cleaner diesel shop, and the requirements of precision 
work have both served to make railroad shop operators 
more light conscious. and better installation with higher 
light levels are making railroad shops look like they never 
looked before. Railroad stations and drafting rooms have 
both benefited considerably. One of the improved light 
sources is a high-intensity mercury lamp in a fluorescent- 
coated enclosure which produces enough light in the red 
end of the spectrum to preclude the necessity of mixing 
incandescent light with mercury to produce satisfactory 
color. Larger incandescent lamps with sealed-in reflectors 
have also been made available. 

Improved methods of producing caboose power for 
train communication have been developed to a point 
where they no longer act as a deterrent to this application. 
There are still differences of opinion concerning the de- 
sirability of converting all generated power to 110 volts 
a.c., or using 12-volt power directly for tube filaments. 

An electromechanical train performance calculator de- 
veloped by a railroad quickly computes and records in- 
formation required to determine the economics, schedules 
and proper tonnage ratings for all types of motive power. 
Such information was previously assembled from a large 
number of tedious step-by-step mathematical calculations. 

Increased use of battery-powered industrial trucks in 
railroad service shows a growing appreciation of the 
economical advantage of moving materials in this way. 
Use of the trucks has been furthered by the development 
of automatic battery charging equipment which makes 
care of the batteries a simple matter. 

New types of alternators, motor-generator sets and 
dynamotors have been produced for meeting the require- 
ments of cab signaling, train communication and brake 
operation. When the dynamotors are applied to brake 
control, the braking circuit is independent of any grounds 
which may occur on the primary source. 

Two means of preventing corrosion of electrical equip- 
ment have appeared. One is a plastic tape which may be 
used to protect metal conduit laid underground. The 
other is a stainless steel paint, which is said to be par- 
ticularly effective for transformers and similar equipment 
which may be exposed to a strongly alkaline atmosphere. 

Progress in improving variable-speed a.c. motors has 
continued to a point at which the need for d.c. power for 
operation of cranes may disappear altogether. Lifting 
speeds have been increased, lowering speeds are constant 
and inching control meets practically all railroad crane 
specifications. 
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Dollar outlay for up- 
keep of tracks and 
structures in 1951 
went up substantially 
in face of a further 
lag in tie insertions 
and only a small gain 
in rail renewals 


Maintenance Expenditures Hit New High 


By MERWIN H. DICK 


Engineering Editor 


Partly because of inflationary factors, major indices of 
maintenance-of-way activity for 1951 present a glaring 
anomaly. Whereas the dollar expenditures for mainte- 
nance of way and structures went up substantially to an 
all-time new high, there was only a slight increase in 
the amount of new rail laid for replacement purposes, 
and crosstie renewals went down to an all-time new low. 
It would seem, therefore, that the increase in the dollar 
expenditures largely reflects inflated wage rates and 
prices of materials. Though rail and tie renewals showed 
only a slight change, it is not unlikely that there were 
substantial increases in other types of work, such as 
ballasting, maintenance grading, roadbed stabilization 
and the use of weed-killing chemicals. 

Based on actual figures for the first nine months of 
the year it is estimated that the Class I railroads of the 
country spent $1,508 million on the maintenance of their 





THE OUTLOOK FOR 1952 


Providing that circumstances permit the rail- 
roads to carry out their projected programs of 
rail and tie renewals in 1952, both these cate. 
gories of maintenance activity will be up sub- 
stantially compared with 1951. On the basis of 
figures submitted to Railway Age by most of the 
Class I railroads it is estimated that these roads 
as a whole are planning to lay 1,611,700 net 
tons of new rail in 1952. This would represent an 
imerease of 228,500 tons, or 16.5 per cent, com- 
pared with last year. Similarly, it is estimated 
that these same roads plan to insert 31,943,000 
erossties this year, an increase of 3,108,000 
ties, or 10.8 per cent, compared with the esti- 
mated figure for 1951. 
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tracks and structures in 1951. This represented an in- 
crease of $220 million, or 17.1 per cent, as compared 
with 1950. One of the accompanying charts illustrates 
graphically the substantial nature of the increased ex- 
penditures in 1951, and affords an interesting contrast 
between the present high level of such expenditures and 
the much lower level that prevailed during the “boom” 
years of the twenties. 

Maintenance-of-way and structures expenditures in 
1951 showed no particular month-by-month trend rela- 
tive to those of the previous year. In other words, they 
started out the year at a substantially higher level than in 
1950 and each succeeding month for which figures are 
available showed about the same percentage gain over the 
corresponding month of the previous year. There is 
every reason to believe that the same trend prevailed 
during the closing months of the year. 


Maintenance Ratio Also Up 


In keeping with the sharply upward trend of main- 
tenance-of-way expenditures in 195] there was a sig- 
nificant increase in the maintenance ratio (maintenance 
expenses expressed as a percentage of operating revenues) 
of the Class I roads. Specifically, for the first nine months 
of the year this ratio was 14.6 per cent. This represents 
an increase of a full percentage point over the main- 
tenance ratio for the full year of 1950. The maintenance 
ratio for the first nine months of 1951 has been exceeded 
in only three previous years—in 1945, when it was 15.8 
per cent, in 1946, when it was 15.1 per cent, and in 1949, 
when it was 14.9 per cent. 

What is happening with respect to the maintenance 
ratio is that a combination of factors, including inflated 
wages and prices, and the rules now in effect regarding 
depreciation accounting, are conspiring to hold this 
ratio at a much higher level than prevailed before the 
beginning of World War II. The effect that these factors 
have had on the ratio is shown by the fact that, for the 
10 years ending with 1944, the average ratio was 11.7. 
It might be said that a race is occurring between inflated 
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costs on the one hand and, on the other, the efforts of 
maintenance men to increase the efficiency of their 
forces by mechanization and other means. The present 
level of the maintenance ratio is an indication of the 
relative standing of the contestants in this race at the 
present time. 

As already indicated, rail and tie renewals in 1951 
showed conflicting trends, rail renewals being up and 
crosstie insertions being down. One of the accompanying 
charts shows the trend of rail renewals on the Class I 
railroads since 1920 and includes actual figures showing 
the net tons of new rail laid in replacement from 1941 
to 1951. inclusive. The figure for the latter year (1,383,- 
200 net tons) is an estimate based on figures supplied 
to Railway Age by nearly all of the Class I railroads. It 
represents an increase of approximately 33,200 net tons, 
or 2.4 per cent, as compared with 1950. 

The estimated rail renewals for 1951 were consider- 
ably less than had been expected. Based on figures sup- 
plied to this magazine by most of the Class I railroads 
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Rail renewals seem to have become stabilized at a fairly 
uniform level in recent years 
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Inflationary factors are continuing to force maintenance- 
of-way and -structures expenditures to even higher levels 
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late in 1950, regarding their projected new-rail pro- 
grams for 1951, it was estimated that these roads as a 
whole planned to lay 1,580,000 net tons of new rail in 
that year. That the actual figures fell considerably below 
expectations is probably due to a combination of circum- 
stances. 

Undoubtedly some roads were unable to obtain their 
full requirements from the mills; in other instances 
deliveries of new steel came too late to permit the rail 
to be laid before the end of the year. On still other lines 
a shortage of labor may have been a factor in slowing 
down rail-laying programs, although this situation was 
far from being general. 

Tie renewals likewise took an unexpected turn—for 
the worse—in 1951. Another of the charts shows the 
trend of tie renewals since 1920, and includes actual 
figures showing the number of ties inserted each year 
during the period from 1941 to 1951, inclusive. As with 
the rail renewals, the figure for 1951 is an estimate 
based on data submitted by most of the Class I railroads. 
For 1951 the estimated renewals amounted to 28.835.000 
ties, a decrease of 1,658,600 ties, or 5.5 per cent. com- 


pared with 1950. 
Why of Slump in Tie Renewals 


The figure giving the estimated crosstie renewals for 
1951 is significant for several reasons. In the first place 
the decline from 1950 occurred in the face of expecta- 
tions that at least a moderate increase would take place. 
Secondly, it means that tie renewals reached an all-time ° 
new low for the fourth consecutive year. 

Obviously, the lengthening span of tie life due to the 
methods of preservation being used ever more widely is 
a factor in keeping tie renewals at a consistently low 
level. However, in view of the further slump in 1951, 
it is not improbable that for one reason or another— 
inadequate supplies, labor shortages, etc.—at least some 
roads were not able to complete projected tie-renewal 
programs in that year. The fact is that, as with rail, the 
railroads as a whole fell far short of their original col- 
lective goal insofar as tie renewals for 1951 are con- 
cerned. It is logical to assume that there was a further 
accumulation of deferred maintenance in the overall tie 
condition which will have to be made up in future years. 
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A number of roads have revamped maintenance organizations 
to minimize the role of section gangs, creating ‘‘district’’ 
gangs to take over heavier track maintenance. This view 
shows a district gang on the Frisco laying rail 





During 1951 the New York Central put into service a number 
of cars of a special design for transporting and distributing 
new crossties. It is reported that use of these cars is result- 
ing in substantial savings in the cost of distributing ties 


To assure itself of an adequate supply of maintenance labor 
at its Kirk Yard, Gary, Ind., the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern has 
built. a modern permanent labor camp there, housing 130 
men. This view shows a portion of the spacious dining room 
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In the “box” at the beginning of this article estimates 
are given of the rail and tie-renewal programs of the 
Class I railroads as a whole for 1952. The figures indi- 
cate that substantial increases in both these categories 
of work are expected. It should be emphasized, however, 
that these figures are merely representative of what the 
railroads plan to do at this time. Thus, they should be 
considered with “a grain of salt” in the knowledge that 
they could be unfavorably affected by any one of several 
untoward developments, such as a prolonged steel strike. 
or an unexpected slump in railroad earnings. 


A Year of Steady Progress 


The year 1951 was one of steady progress in the de- 
velopment of practices and equipment* for increasing 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the railroads’ mainte- 
nance-of-way and structures forces. One of the most 
notable developments was a continuation of the trend 
toward the development of a maintenance organization 
that will permit more effective use of manpower. In a 
general way the trend seems to be in the direction of 
minimizing the role of the traditional section gang and 
of placing greater dependence, for doing the heavier 
work at least, on larger gangs capable of using work 
equipment with maximum efficiency. One railroad at 
least has done away with section gangs entirely on many 
miles of its lines. . 

During 1951 there were no further changes in the 
working hours of maintenance-of-way- and -structures 
employees, although, along with other non-operating per- 
sonnel, these employees received several wage increases 
during the year, amounting to a total of 1914 cents per 
hour. Except for isolated instances, particularly in the 
vicinity of some large industrial areas, the supply of 
maintenance labor was generally adequate in 1951. In 
1952 it is expected that there will be some “tightening 
up” of the supply of unskilled labor, although most 
authorities on this matter do not expect a serious shortage 
to develop. The fact that labor will be somewhat more 
difficult to obtain in 1952 is indicated by the fact that 
the amount of seasonal unemployment in the closing 
months of 1951 was considerably below normal. 

Indicative of the railroads’ increasing efforts to de- 
velop more economical engineering standards and main- 
tenance practices is the fact that the Association of 
American Railroads has approved a further increase in 
the funds to be used for research in this field. At a 
meeting of the member roads of the A.A.R. in Chicago 
in November 1951 a research budget of $381,400 was 
approved for the engineering division for 1952. This is 
an increase of $26,630 over the appropriation for 1951. 
Of special significance is the fact that the amount ap- 
propriated for research into vegetation control by chemi- 
cals is $12,500, an increase of $7,000 as compared with 
1951. 

Another development that is certain to have a favorable 
effect on the railroads’ future research work relative to 
engineering and maintenance matters is the approval of 
the formation of a coordinating committee on research, 
to be composed of three representatives from the Engi- 
neering Division of the A.A.R., three from the Mechanical 
Division, and three others. The purpose of this commit- 
tee will be to integrate the research activities of the 
several divisions of the A.A.R., and to bring expert 
opinion to bear on the matter of selecting and recom- 
mending new research projects, keeping in mind the 
overall railroad situation. 





*Since developments in work equipment. are the subject of a separate 
article in this issue they are not covered in this discussion. 
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Equipment Prices Reported in 195t 





Ti accompanying tables list unit prices of typical 


locomotives (one or more units) and freight-train cars 2 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 4,500 457,808 
. Ps * pe ¢ . Ty a) 4 7 

purchased in this country by Class I railroads in 1951. : ee sie ee 3.200 509,722 

As in previous years, the data was compiled from Inter- 3 Diesel-Elec. ch. bees. <— eo 
. . ee e 1esel- x sen. ’ » 

state Commerce Commission reports authorizing rail- 12 Diesel-Flec. —— 1/500 146.728 

roads to issue and sell equipment trust certificates and ; esate a bee 98'620 

notes, proceeds from the sale of which were used to 6 Diesel-Flec. “A” Rd. « 1,500 172,627 

. : 10 Diesel-Elec. Gen. Purpose 1,500 149,663 

acquire rolling stock. 5 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,200 97,806 

Seemingly large variations in the prices of similar - Deke, — 1 oe 

types of equipment are caused largely by differences Ps Diesel-Elec. “A” Frt. 1,600 170,000 

; : sieges - 2 Diesel-Elec. “B” Frt. 1,600 151,500 

in the kind and number of specialties specified by the 34 Diesel-Elec. “A” Frt. 1,500 169,135 
wsehiniiiir 10 Diesel-Elec. “A” Ert. 1,600 174,170 

p ser. 4 Diesel-Elec. “B” Frt. 1,600 156,845 

6 Diesel-Flec. “A” Pass. 2,400 235,800 

2 Diesel-Elec. “A” Pass. 2,400 236,520 

3 Diesel-Flec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 150,270 

6 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 6,000 660,164 

4 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000 101,110 

2 Diesel-EFlec. Frt. 6,000 661,794 

LOCOMOTIVE PRICES 2 Diesel Hee. “A” Pas 1300177351 
p iesel-Elec. ““A”’ Pass. : 7,2 

4 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 148,295 

No 3 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,200 102,632 

Bought ‘ Ty 2 Service Horsepower Pisce 1 Diesel-Elec. B”’ Pass. 1,500 160,246 
9 iesel-Elec. Sw. 1,200 $103,705 E a - 

13 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,600 192,596 waite 
6 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 176,144 ‘ith steam generator. 

1 Diesel-Elec. Rd_Sw. 1,600 171.199 +Without steam generator. 
2 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 189,040 

n Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,600 172,064 

2 tine sei aoa 4,500 pee 

8 iesel-Elec. ass. 4,500 467,73 

aI Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 156,248 FREIGHT-TRAIN CAR PRICES 
9 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,200 103,130 ; 
4 Diesel-Elec. Pass. 4,500 467,736 No. of ; : ' Unit 
2 Diesel-Elec. Pass. 2,250 233,868 Cars Type Construction Capacity _ Price 

34 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 156,248 2,000 Hopper Steel 5J-ton $4,850 
8 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,200 103,130 1,200 Hopper Steel 70-ton 3,364 
4 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,200 105,570 50 Hopper Steel 70-ton 5,192 
4 Diesel-Elec. Pass. 2,250 244,035 340 Hopper Steel 70-ton 5,589 

26 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 148,475 75 Box Steel 50-ton 5,163 
4 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 159,300 655 Hopper Steel 70-ton 5,193 
5 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,600 148,964 20 Box Steel Sheathed 
2 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,600 177,710 Underframe 50-ton 5,423 
4 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,200 103,425 500 Box Steel Sheathed , 
eZ Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000 102,970 Underframe 50-ton 5,243 
6 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 660 81,430 350 Box Steel 50-ton 5,423 
5 Diesel-Elec. Transfer 2,400 198,384 100 Box Steel 50-ton 6,275 
6 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 4,500 170,264 100 Gondola Composite 70-ton 6,522 
6 Diesel-Elec. Pass. 4,500 544,839 600 Refrig. Steel 50-ton 6,500 
3 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,200 106,138 250 Cov. Hopper Steel 70-ton 6,300 

15 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000 105,257 30 Gondola Steel 70-ton 6,425 
7 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,200 104,634 50 Caboose* Steel 70-ton 9,830 

10 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,200 104,829 520 Box Steel Sheathed 
5 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,600 146,863 Wood-lined 50-ton 9,400 

15 Diesel-Elec. Suburban 1,600 175,470 900 Box Steel Sheathed Mee 

10 Diesel-Elec. Gen. Purpose 1,500 148,156 Wood-lined 50-ton 3,357 
6 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 148,992 25 Cov. Hopper Steel 70-ton 6,839 
4 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 800 98,660 500 Triple Hopper Steel 70-ton 5,228 
5* Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,600 160,439 500 Gondola Steel 76-tom — 
1 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 4,500 497,514 1,000 Box Steel Frame 50-ton 5,900 
14 Diesel-Elec. Pass. 2,250 221,813 100 Cov. Hopper Steel 70-ton 6,875 
2 Diesel-Elec. Pass. 1,250 218,460 300 Hopper Steel 50-ton 4,155 
8 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,600 150,254 1,000 Gondola Steel 70-ton 6,588 
1 Diesel-Flec. Rd.-Sw. 1,600 150,592 143 Flat Steel 70-ton 6,721 
5 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,600 140,822 150 Cov. Hopper ; 

4 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 148,385 (1,958 cu. ft.) Steel 70-ton 6,890 
1 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,200 104,030 50 Cov. Hopper 

1 Diesel-Flec. Sw. 1,000 100,290 (3,050 cu. ft.) Steel 70-ton 9,033 
1 Diesel-Flec. Frt. 6,000 660,000 100 Cov. Hopper Steel 79-ton 5,820 
6 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 150,000 500 Box Steel Sheathed 50-ton 4,900 
4 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,600 150,000 250 Gondola Steel 70-ton 5,100 
4 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,600 155,000 200 Ore Steel 70-ton 4,900 
6 Diesel-Flec. Sw. 1,200 105,000 500 Box Steel 55-ton 5,300 

L Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,000 105,000 500 Gondola Steel Sheathed 70-ton 6,130 

“i Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 152,000 100 Wood Rack Siete 7,415 
3 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 161,000 200 Cov. Hopper Steel 70-ton 6,247 
7 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,200 104,500 500 Box Composite 50-ton 5,077 
2 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 800 95,000 100 Cov. Hopper Steel 70-ton 6,788 

14 Diesel-Elec. “A” Frt. 1,500 173,100 200 Gondola Steel 50-ton 4,653 
z Diesel-Elec. “B” Frt. 1,500 158,000 200 Gondola Steel 50-ton 4,477 
2 Diesel-Elec. “A” Pass. 1,500 182,800 25 Caboose Steel 30-ton 10,639 
2 Diesel-Elec. “B”’ Pass. 1,500 166,000 300 Gondola Steel 50-ton 5,016 
ive Diesel-Elec. “A” Ert. 1,500 178,500 300 Hopper Steel 70-ton 5,652 
OT Diesel-Flec. “A” Frt. 1,500 166,000 25 aloe ee t—“—~™sCSC—CS we 12,000 

15 Diesel-Elec. Rd. Sw. 1,500 184,850 500 Box Steel 50-ton 5,397 
i Diesel-Elec. “B” Frt. 1,500 157,400 528 Gondola Composite 50-ton 4,411 
1 Diesel-Elec. Pass. 2,225 236,628 380 Gondola Composite 50-ton 4,470 

;. Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 159,130 100 Flat Cast Steel 

35 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 1,200 102,890 Underframe 50-ton 7,945 
2 Diesel-Elec. Sw. 600 80,290 150 Gondola Steel 70-ton 6,988 
10) Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,600 146,135 100 Cov. Hopper Steel 70-ton 8,449 
8 Diesel-Flec. Sw. 1,000 101,137 460 Gondola Steel 70-ton 6, 

21 Diesel-Elec. “A” Frt. 1,600 163,228 100 Cov. Hopper Steel 70-ton 6,824 
3 Diesel-Elec. “B” Frt. 1,600 149,638 100 Box Steel Sheathed 50-ton 6,877 
2 Diegel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,600 145,593 49 Flat Steel 70-ton 6,439 
8 Diesel-Elec. Rd.-Sw. 1,500 145,289 —_—_—— 

2 Diesel-Elec. Frt. 4,800 452,240 *Equipped with radio communication system. 
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Dcders for 96,190 freight-train cars for domestic use 
were placed in the United States in 1951, according to 
athe American Railway Car Institute and the Association 
“of American Railroads. In addition 2,805 such cars 
were ordered for export. Of the total number of freight- 
train cars ordered in this country last year, substantially 
all are listed by purchaser in the accompanying detailed 
tabulation, which was compiled by Railway Age from 
data submitted by purchasers and checked and amplified 
with statistics received from car builders through the 
cooperation and assistance of the A.R.C.I. Two other 
tables summarize and analyze deliveries and orders of 
freight-train cars from 1920 through 1951. 

Compared with the 43,991 freight cars delivered for 
domestic service in the United States during 1950, the 
95,943 turned out by car builders and railroad and 
private car line shops during 1951 represents a great 
improvement. Indeed, December 1950 marked the turn- 
ing point from a declining Class I ownership to an in- 
creasing ownership which has been maintained through- 
out the year with the exception of one month. For 1951 
as a whole, the increase in Class I freight-car ownership 
has been approximately 31,000 cars of all types, of 
which about two-thirds are box cars. The year started 
off with a backlog of unfilled freight-car orders of some 
124,500, which had increased by April 1 to about 158.- 
600. Although since then the number has declined, it 
was still nearly 4,700 greater on December 1 than at the 
beginning of the year. 

The year has been characterized by a valiant effort 
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96,190 Freight-Train Cars Ordered 








A hopper car for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 






























on the part of the Defense Transport Administration to 
build up monthly output of new freight cars for domes- 
tic service to 10,000. This output was actually exceeded 
in one month—October—and fairly closely approached 
in three other months—May, June and November—but 
the average for the year was about 7,950 cars per month. 
Had the pressure not been kept on the National Produc- 
tion Administration by Mr. Knudson and the Transport 
Administration, the program would undoubtedly have 





Freight-Train Cars Delivered—Domestic and Export 
1920-1951 


Reilroad and : 
Car- Private Line U.S. 
Year builders Shops Total Export 
| Cae ey eae ea cr 67,744 28,199 95,943 50 
SES Fs. cw sea ete waa se 24,443 19,548 43,991 218 
Pe On Wikakoeacabuane east ee 62,955 29,607 92,562 2,610 
RE Gina os ee SAS See ee 83,196 29,444 112,640 2,245 
Ses A cies cubes mae s & 52,990 15,532 68,522 27,721 
DSS oe ee 31,885 10,070 41,955 18,020 
SAS cere renee 31,011 12,853 43,864 10,658 
| re rs ee eee 27,953 15,050 43,003 38,759 
PES Sic DRA S ek Sow ES SSeS 24,616 7,220 31,836 43,11 
| RE rrr rrr ee 47,42 15,444 62,873 8,529 
MIL SACL a sGwn eee haa boas wee 63,396 17,227 80,623 2,386 
DP ons Cela oi neat arom f 45,316 17,025 62,341 1,734 
SPC ssbuk oss sausoeeoanseeny 19,491 5,641 25,132 381 
oo SSeS a eee 9,990 6,480 16,470 611 
SMBRCLs bcs u chess see seeeseess 61,929 15,569 77,498 1,321 
|) SESS ere ee 30,969 15,643 46,612 2 
DEW Gade sess Cacavaeseesceenas 1,550 7,515 1,263 
1. Re eee er ire 16,211 8,965 25,176 
SEES Soha boar awen sae seas a ct 863 1,300 2,163 39 
DCG. Lise wbiewen es oe ee eae vw es 482 2,770 3,252 84 
P23: ashe wee ee ae sees 7,497 5,706 13,263 410 
SRSA eee 65,081 9,839 74,920 1,731 
SSE SSS SCS ee 68,712 12,878 81,590 3,448 
SB oackGssGp seas cebseveress 38,375 7,685 46, 1,453 
54,830 8,540 63,370 4 
78,898 9,964 88,862 2,445 
94,707 11,028 105,735 3,077 
104,093 9,618 113,711 a 
146,247 25,501 175,748 1,966 
63,866 2,423 66, 1,399 


39,259 1,033 40,292 5,351 
46,784 14,171 60,955 y 


Source: American Railway Car Institute. 
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One of a lot of 100 roller bear- 


ing-equipped covered hopper cars 
delivered to the Great Northern 


in 1951 


been subjected to much greater erosion than actually 
took place. 

The freight-car supply was not adequate at any time 
during 1951. By comparison with 1950 the available 
supply of serviceable cars was markedly improved, how- 
ever, but month by month, until September, this was 
predominately the result of reduction in the number of 
bad-order cars rather than of the increase in car owner- 
ship. In the latter months of the year the increase in 
ownership became greater than the decrease in bad 
orders. 

When the effect of the increasing car supply on car 
shortages is examined, however, there is little to inspire 
optimism as to the adequacy of the car supply during 
1952. Daily box-car shortages were high during the 
latter half of 1950, ranging from 10,500 to 22,000 from 
July to November, inclusive. In 1951 the largest short- 
ages were reported during January to April, inclusive. 
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ranging from just under 10,000 to 27,000, while for 
the rest of the year there was no month in which there 
were not reports of over 4,000, and in three months the 
maximum was well over 6,000. In other words, em- 
barrassing shortages were continuous throughout 1951, 
whereas the early months of 1950 were substantially free 
from significant shortages. 

Considering gondola and hopper cars together, the 
situation is much the same. Shortages were high during 
the first third of 1951 as compared with minor short- 
ages in 1950, and there were substantial shortages 
throughout the remainder of 1951, although somewhat 
lower than those during August through November 1950. 

Already announcement has been made that steel 
available for freight-car construction during the first 
quarter of 1952 will permit the building of approxim- 
ately 21,000 cars, an average of 7,000 per month. If 
the remaining quarters of 1952 fare no better, this will 





Number and Classification of Freight-Train Cars Ordered for Domestic Use 


(Carbuilder and Railroad Shops) 


Year Box Flat 
OR hsncsixcavaneus ja Seana ses 29,195 2,339 
PEDO a oic:0's 3 sisis10(si0)0'0)0s'0:41e/9'6 90's '6 4’ sinie'e gisieie saretsie's 69,661 3987 
SND oisicle la’ store'a's'5 Oi ola'9!ci8/6) 61556 2160.6 Siaielaie gia Siaisiaie'= 5.6 2,852 60 
LL ASG SOE HOS CONDO Ge OCTInED ion an One 17,140 4,139 
DE BMrc tanta sy en wie aot ieless erasers /o e1eieie His sles eis ic iaieies/s's 38,490 636 
Lbs) CONSE AC EOC) OO OSU OU CUO GOUC TRUE ONO 30,500 1,173 
MSM aioiate sisis Sei aig ies sss ose Viele pssloreicioin sie sis'e 15,440 1,241 
(Le SSE GeOO el ONEEOOC OCG. Cos cceccceccosececces 31,066 823 
DEMO ¢ Sis\n.w'ysinis wiasipisint ie cawiew eile ec ecececene 10,027 2,212 
POM ie la sre. hs ois silo eis sie/e eee ec ccc cccecscece 2,351 2,300 
BEM arenes ie Oaiaieiaveiois!aiso eisivie oie eiela seine creisiere's 55,939 3,459 
MAM aieisralclaeoWierey ies sins sislein Oe Few weeie eae ele cise 35,530 885 
LW ):>! GR Coren seid ey ROO OCG COOUG OOO mi: ec cceeee 20,140 97 
RC OREN IR DROID EL 7,912 931 
LESS AG See tae pea SCP Cr OT IO ECO OCDE ROE 20,564 1,365 
ECE Cae mee eee ee recereces oc ececccecs 21,866 1,224 
SERRE EERE OR ere rene tee 8,925 75 
ENE retary nie sive vai > os Blessing wis oee sissies ecesceee 9,831 1,656 
eer enon ee preter ay 619 50 
FEE Geena sop inetaadneys [iededeidacoede 1,290 11 
1931 ce ceserescccves see ceeeceres Ae eee 2,100 400 
ip SMA ice rey ee eee ecececececeee 17,012 2,046 
1929 Sk ia lAaitel a eae lotw slwlereveiets eceeee eee ecccececes 57,139 3,888 
1928... Coe ceeerececcos eee cere reser eceesrece 21,148 3,709 
1927... Sas eeee a wise cocces ec ececcrereccsecoces 28,975 2,694 
1926.00... eee eeree ees divin'ba Sais sbiesieceisisiceeece 18,277 1,819 
1925 Cc erescces eee ceccceces ee eceees ee ececece 40,668 2,720 
1924, oc ececccccces see ceceeesccerecs 68,282 4,021 
1923.0... esse eves ceecccsescees os ecccccccecs 35,286 2,904 
1922, . eee rececceees ecerece . 68,767 2,800 
REED Vike is yaa ind ousectssasanenesesetsswans 5,130 292 
£920... POrPrrrrrrrrer rr errr rere eee 14,470 1,417 


Source: American Railway Car Institute. 
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Gondola Hopper Tank Refrig. Others Non-Rev. Total 
LZ,3¢¢ 33,758 7,336 4,080 607 498 96,190 
33,094 30,448 8,651 7,505 1,639 282 155,767 

244 1,131 834 1,05 5 47 6,223 
18,498 40,193 4,229 6,510 881 685 92,775 
14,877 52,036 6,851 6,200 586 337 120,163 

4,577 15,511 4,825 10,253 153 201 67,193 
5,720 12,960 915 1,085 174 320 37,862 
6,758 12,674 972 1,465 371 52 54,481 
5,312 18,400 556 50 153 320 37,030 
9,711 10,197 2,716 0 1,285 0 28,560 
15,814 23,213 2,800 2,370 1,614 1,614 106,897 
9,654 14,446 1,671 785 1,965 542 65,828 
6,419 21,923 2,373 675 1,127 182 53,915 
4,279 2,017 230 0 299 134 16,370 
10,120 12,817 692 1,770 287 1,827 49,942 
8,782 22,271 5,745 7,495 100 1,812 9,748 
2,755 5,970 313 600 32 29 18,749 
2,077 10,460 341 198 0 3 24,566 
4 33 269 615 129 1 1,720 
270 150 52 137 9 32 1,951 
1,072 S,5lo 261 2,314 28 159 10,197 
9,900 4,036 2,920 5,689 384 468 43,40 
18,289 16,117 4,446 3,583 789 2,940 110,141 
6,495 6,087 2,585 5,568 280 1,376 15 
13,735 11,835 5,930 4,432 1,067 2,655 72,991 
36 11,483 4,096 10,109 2,188 2,676 61,570 
21,869 6,448 4,701 5,308 802 1,320 86,585 
23,603 21,350 3,474 14,347 2,274 1,761 145,616 
16,318 23,883 6,003 6,207 2,448 846 5,609 
31,742 36,223 5,795 22,587 4,385 1,675 178,210 
5,427 4,708 32 4,905 1,048 298 2,76 
10,080 23,142 15,631 8,785 1,724 1,456 80,140 
195 





probably produce a net increase in Class I ownership The improvement in turn-around time during 1951 
over the year of less than 20,000 cars. as compared with 1950 also indicates that this factor 


There is little reason to anticipate a substantial in- has been pretty well exploited as a source of additional 
crease in serviceable cars from a further reduction in effective car supply. 
the number of cars under or awaiting repairs. Through- A tough year seems to be in prospect for the Car 
out the past year the percentage of bad-order cars has Service Division in its attempt to serve all shippers with 
varied but little and stood at 5 per cent as of Novem- justice and to keep them all reasonably happy in the 
ber 1. process. 





Railroad Orders—For Service in the United States 


Length Weight Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity Ft. In. Construction Lb. Order Delivery Builder 
ee er 0 Caheoee i keuccs oe a January December R. R. Shops 
Atchison, Topeka & 1,450 Box 100,000 40 6 ns. ij teaxcne Feb.-Mar. 1952 R. R. Shops 
rece 300 = Box 100,000 50 6 a March 1952 R. R. Shops 
250 Box 100,000 50 6 ag March 1952 R. R. Shops 
220 = Refrig 80,000 40 6 ees ES February 1952 R. R. Shops 
500 Hopper 140,000 52 6 ul re oe January 1952 R. R. Shops 
500 Hopper 140,000 52 6 .. i March 1952-53 R. R. Shops 
150 Sulphur 140, 000 «6400 LL (i une 1952 R. R. Shops 
30 ~—s Refrig. 100,000 50 0 hl a February 1952 R. R. Shops 
250 _~—s— Ballast l 40, 000 «640 ) «68 Steel 63,500 March 1952 Amer. Tar & Fdy. 
200 Tank 16 (000g. : — a  —s—sd«s aia March 1952 General American 
Atlanta & West Point..... 90 ~=Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 46,000 January Aug. ’52 Pullman-Standard. 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 150 Pulpwood 100,000 38 3 Steel 45.000 ...... 1951 R. R. Shops 
2 Box 100,000 50 6 Plywood 44,200 May 1952 Pressed Steel Car 
6 Air Dump 100,000 29 6 Steel 58,000 February 1952 Magor Car 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1,000 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 47,400 August Apr. ’52 R. R. Shops 
1 Fiat 140,000 52 6 Steel 55,100 June June ’52 R. R. Shops 
500 Cov. Hopper 140,000 28 1 Steel 49,500 June Sept. ’52 Greenville Steel 
Bangor & Aroostook...... 500  Refrig. 80,000 40 0 Steel 54,500 February Mar. °52 Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Bessemer & Lake Erie..... 500 Ore 140,000 20 9 Steel 45, 000 September Apr.-July ’52 Greenville Steel Car 
Buffalo Creek..........6. 500 ~=Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 49,999 January ay "52 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
500 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 49,000 January May ’52 Pullman-Standard 
Cambria & Indiana....... 100 Hopper 100,000 33 0O Steel 38,700 February 1952 Bethlehem Steel 
Certral of New Jersey..... 500 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel Frame 44.800 February June ’52 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Central of Pennsylvania. . . 3. Box 100,000 40 6 Steel Frame 44,800 February June 52 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Chesapeake & Ohio. ...... 2,500 Triple Hopper 140,000 40 6 Steel 52,500 March 1952 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
1,000 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel Frame 45,000 March 1952 Pullman-$ tandard 
400 Cov. Hopper 140,000° 29 3 Steel 52,000 March 1952 Pullman-Standard 
250 = Flat 140,000 53 6 Steel Underframe 65,000 March Feb. ’52 Greenville Steel Car 
750 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel Frame 62,000 March Apr. 52 General American 
200 Gondola 140,000 52 6 Steel 60,000 March Apr. °52 General American 
9 Air Dump 100,000 33 0 Steel 63,000 April December Differential SteelCar 
Chicago & Fastern Illinois. 300 Box 100,000 40 6 eo January Jan. °52 R. R. Shops 
500 = Box 100,000 40 6 moe 60Ul—“itéi«( RS January Apr. ’52 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
700 Hopper 100,000 35 90 Si January ar.-Apr. ’52 Pressed Steel Car 
300 Hopper 140,000 42 8 oe = 8 & wees January 1951-52 Pressed Steel Car 
25 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 LS Gio September Mar. ’52 R. R. Shops 
25 ~~ =Filat 140,000 53 6 Sh ee September Mar. ’52 R. R. Shops 
= 500 Triple Hopper 140,000 42 8 Steel 47,000 February 1952 Pressed Steel Car 
500 Hopper 100,000 35 0 Steel 42,000 February 1952 Pressed Steel Cax 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 150 Gondola 140,000 46 6 Steel 53,000 January 1952 Pullman-Standard 
Chicago & Illinois Western 10 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 52,700 August Nov. °52 Pullman-Standard 
Chicago & North Western 350 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 50,200 1951 1952 Pullman-Standard 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
See ae 200 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 51,000 October Oct. ’52 Pullman-Standard 
Chicago, Indianapolis & 
IENENO sowie x suena sew | Siemens i.  <Zevece be e Steel 50,600 1951 Jan. °52 Thrall Car 
1 Gondola 140,000 53 6 Steel Underframe 64,000 June __....... Thrall Car 
250 Box 100900 420 © 9 ssecee 45,100 June Sept. °52 Pullman-Standard 
1 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 47,100 October Sept. ’52 General American 
1 Box 100,000 40 6 ...... 46,000 October Sept. °52 General American 
1 Box 100,000 40 6 ...... 45,100 September Sept. 52 Pullman-Standard 
fo ee eee 500 Hopper 100,000 35 0O Steel 41,000 February May-June °52 Pullman-Standard 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 
OS ae 500 Hopper 100,000 34 8 Steel 39,000 March Sept. 52 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
100 Cov. Hopper 140,000 26 4 Steel 54,800 June Oct. ’52 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Delaware & Hudson...... 500* Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 43,600 February July-Aug. ’52 Pullman-Standard 
500 Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 38,800 April 1952 Bethlehem Steel 
Denver & Rio Grande 
PIR hor sree ala Sis 1,000 Gondola 140,000 46 0 Steel 56,500 May 1952 General American 
25 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 52,000 July 1952 Pullman-Standard 
500 Gondola 140,000 46 0 Steel 56,500 December 1952 General American 
Detroit & Mackinac...... 100 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 44,000 January 1951 General American 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton . 100 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 52,700 July 1952 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron 
PB 3 sk Ges ceca es 250 Hopper 140,000 34 2 Steel 46,500 September 1952 Pressed Steel Car 
1,500 Ore 140,000 19 1 i Januar 1951-52 Pullman-Standard 
20 Caboose 60,000 30 0 Steel 48,000 Dece r 1952 Intl’l. Ry. Car 
I ee, eee 2 Dep. Flat 336,000 66 11 Steel 161,000 March October R. R. Shops 
500 Gondola 140,000 52 6 Steel 61,700 January Ist. qtr. ’52 Greer ville § Steel Car 
500 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 46,000 January Feb.-June ’52 = R. Shops 
50 @aboose jé- 3 § «sesas 32 4 Steel 60,000 August 4th qtr. 52 R. R. Sho 
Florida East Coast ....... 75 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 53,500 March 1952 Pullman-Standard 
ee eer ee 100 Hopper 100,000 36 0 Steel 41,000 January 1952 Pullman-Standard 
110 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 46,000 January 1952 Pullmaa-Standard 
Grand Trunk Western .... 250 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 45,500 April 2nd qtr, ’52 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
350 Pox 100,000 40 6 Steel 45,500 September 3rd qtr. "52 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
250 Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 50,100 April 2nd qtr. *52 General American 
250 Triple Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 48,600 September 3rd qtr. ’52 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
250 ‘Triple Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 48,600 April 3rd qtr. ’52 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
125 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 52,000 April 2nd qtr. ’52 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
300 Gondola 140,000 50 6 Steel 54,600 April Ist qtr. 52 General American 
Great Northern .......... 950 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel 41,000 ay Sept. °52 R. R. Shops 
700 Ore 150,000 19 11 Steel 43,700 May Mar. ’52 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
300 ~=—s- Ballast 140,000 40 8 Steel 53,900 May Mar. °52 a. Car & Fdy. 
8S. Gebooe «srs. 30) «(OO Steel 56,000 May October R. R. ay 
50 Exp. Refrig. 100,000 50 0 Steel Underframe 80,000 August 1952 Pac. 4 Fdy. 
3 Flat SpeUen ieenkes-- taeeese © 0000 MkRaS on ti(‘(‘iw SSS R. R. Shops 





*Leased from the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
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Purchaser 


Gulf Coast Lines......... 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio...... 
Illinois Central........... 


Illinois Terminal ......... 


International-Great 
re 

Interstate . 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf. 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 


LaSalle & Bureau County . 
Lehigh Valley............ 
Lehigh & New England... . 
Litchfield & Madison ..... 
Louisiana & Arkansas..... 
Louisville & Nashville... .. 


Macon, —_ & Savannah 


Maine Central 

Minneapolis, Northfield & 
SRASIUEMEAN feos sola cc 3 3 

— St. Raul & 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas.. . . 


Missouri Pacific. ......... 
—- 
Nashville, Chattanooga & 
SOU IONE 2s Ose al ound s+ 
New Orleans Public Belt és 
New York Central. :...... 


New York, New _— 
& Hartford . Suis 


Nev rs York, Susqueharna 


January 14, 1952 


Class 


Rack 
re 
Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 
opper 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Rack 
Hopper 
Caboose 

Box 

Ore 

Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 

Box 

Box 

Hopper 

Cov. Hopper 
Caboose 
Cov. Hopper 


Box 


Box 

Gondola 
Ballast 

Triple Hopper 
Flat 

Gondola 

Air Dump 


Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 
Box 

Caboose 
Flat 
Transformer 
Transformer 
Special Flats 
Gondola 
Tank 
Hopper 


Flat 
Hopper 


Box 

Gondola 

Hopper 

Box 

Cov. Hopper 
v. Hopper 


Gondola 
Box 
Gondola 
Or 


e 
Caboose 


RAILWAY AGE 


Capacity 
100,000 


100, 000 


100,000 
100,000 

60,000 
110,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 


140,000 
100,000 


100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
140,000 
100,000 
140,000 
140,000 


140,000 
336,000 
250,000 
490,000 
140,000 
12,500g 
110,000 


100,000 
140,000 


100,000 


100,000 
140,000 


80,000 


BOWSAABDOCOCAUWNASCUIS A: awoo 


_— . 
SSADASWHWNAOGAD SOS ANAPEADAA A AHASHHOA a 


Construction 


Steel 
Steel 


“Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 


Weight 
Lb. 


43,000 


56,800 


44,000 


48,500 
49,000 
54,200 
47,000 
55,000 
58,000 
62,800 


47,000 
51,000 


45,400 
41,800 
50,300 
45,400 
49,500 


47, "300 


Date of 


Order 


April 
August 
August 
November 


June 
January 
Cctober 
March 
March 
January 
January 
January 
February 
July 
July 


January 


February 
February 
October 
October 
April 
November 
November 


February 
1951 


April 

1951 
March 
September 
September 
October 
January 
April 
April 


January 
June 


October 
January 
January 
January 
April 
September 
September 
February 
March 
February 
February 


Date of 
Delivery 


1951-52 
1952 
1952 
1952 
Mar. 52 
June 52 
June °52 


1951-52 
November 
195 


May- Sept. °52 


1982 
1952 
1952 





Builder 


R. R. Shops 

Pullman- dtandard 
Pullman-Standard 
R. R. Shops 

General Americar 
Greenville Steel Car 
Pressed Steel Car 


R. R. Shops 
e R. Shops 

nt’l. Ry. Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlemen Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Int'l. Ry. Car 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 


R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel Car 
R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 
Magor Car 


Pullman-Standard 
Pensa Car 
ee: Shops 
suis Car 
C potieinse American 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
Greenville Steel Car 
General American 
Despatch Shops 


R. R. Shops 
Pullman-Standard 


Pullman-Standard 
Magor Car 

R. R. Sho 
Pullman-Otandard 
Greenville Steel Car 
Greenville Steel Car 
Virginia Bridge 

R. R. Shops 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 
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Purchaser 


Pennsylvania...... poebie 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ... 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
es een eae 
-Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac......<..... 


St. Louis-San Francisco .. . 


Seaboard Air Line... ..... 


Spokane, Portland & 
eae 


Texas & Pacific.......... 
Union Pacific ............ 


PER becca soe 


MONEE os decsacckaes 


Western, Maryland........ 


Western of Alabama...... 
Western Pacific........... 


os 


,000 


60 
70 
750 
250 
50 
300 


Class 


Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 

Box 

Cov. Hopper 
Flat 


Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Box 
Gondola 
Box 
Gondola 
Wood Rack 
Caboose 
Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Caboose 
Box 
Hopper 
Box 

Ballast 
Gondola 
Box 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Box 


Box 

Hopper 
Gondola 
Stock 

Stock 

Cov. Hopper 
Caboose 


Pulpwood 
Box 

Box 

Box 

Box 

Cov. Hopper 
Gordola 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Flat 
Hopper 
Box 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Capacity 


140,000 
140,000 
140,000 


1 40. 000 


100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 

60,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
140,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


100,000 
100,000 
140,000 

80,000 

80,000 
140,000 
110,000 
110,000 
100,000 


140, 000 
110,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 


w 
= 
SARSUAROAS 5S 


w wo 
“ te 
—_ 
NOADANH ano 


CJ 
o 
SANSADSAWAAAAMDCS: BADASHD ADADAANSABASAAW 


Private Car Lines and Other Orders—For Service 


Purchaser 


Alabama Power Co........ 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.: 


Barrett Division. . . aes 
General Chemical Division 


im. J, Aliieon Ga... ...... 

American Refrigerator 
Transit Co 

Atlas aedinr ROE WGa back. 


J.T. Baker Chemical Co.. . 


Belle Alkali Co........... 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 


Buffalo Electro-Chemical 
OSS ne re ; 


Burlington Refrigerator 
eS ee Coe 


Godfrey L. Cabot. Inc... . 
California Dispatch Line . . 
Central Soya Co.......... 
Cities Service Oil Co. ..... 
Col. Southern Chem. Corp . 
Consolidated Chemical 
PUMNINON 5k Gobayiae S036 Si 
Crane Co. 
Detroit Steel Co. 
Dow Chemical Co. : 
E. ‘ate du Pont de Nemours | 
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No. 


Class 


Hopper 
Hopper 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Refrig. 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Gondola 
Flue-Dirt 
Hopper 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Refrig. 
Refrig. 
Refrig. 
Refrig. 
Refrig. 

Cov. Hopper 
Tank 

Cov. Hopper 
Tank 


Tank 
Tank 


Gondola 
Air Dump 
Tank 


Flat 
Tank 


Length 

Capacity Ft. In. 
100.000 bat 6% 
100,000 33 0 

12,510g. 36 2 
7,990g. .. ; 
9,.850g. 
7,300g. 

10,500g. 

80,000 op at 
$.000g. 33. 8 
8.000g. 33. 4 
8,000g. 33 10 

10,000g. 34 1 
8,000 AS 6 sous 

100,000 41 6 
200,000 30 «6 
140,000 50 0 
8,000g. 33. 4 
4,000g. 28 0 
8.000g. .. .. 
106,000 33 2 
106,000 33. 2 
107,000 33 2 
106,000 33 2 
109,000 $3 2 
100,000 et ge 
11,000g. 35 2 
140,000 29 3 

05008... «* 
11,000g. 37 4 
9,.700g. 33. 6 

100,000 40 0 
140,000 29 6 
BOOR: 25 ss 
140,000 
8.200g. 


Weight 
Construction Lb 

Steel 49,900 
Steel 55,100 
Steel 48,600 
Steel 63,100 
Steel 46,100 
Steel 49,700 
Steel 52,100 
Steel 61,500 
Steel 42,600 
Steel 48,000 
Steel 39,100 
Steel 51,600 
Steel 51,600 
Steel 15,600 
Steel 39,300 
Steel 45,200 
Steel 55,800 
Steel 42,400 
Steel Frame 45,100 
Steel 50,300 
Steel 40,600 
Steel 38,500 
Steel 18,300 
Steel 47,500 
Steel 15,600 
Steel Frame 14,800 
— Frame 15,700 

62,200 
Stet Frame 14.600 
Steel Frame 39,700 
Steel 41,500 
Steel Frame 55,000 
Steel 45,000 
Steel 11,000 
Steel 90,400 
>: oe 
[i 
Go 
Lo I er 
Steel 11,900 
Steel Frame 44,000 
Steel 12,000 
LS) ee 
ee 
oS {i 
. 
SS rr 
. ie 
Steel 41,300 
Steel 62,000 
Steel 65,700 
Steel 41.300 
Steel 18,000 
Steel 15,000 
i oo 


in the United States 


Weight 
Construction Lb. 

Steel ‘saubes 
Steel 63,500 
Steel 56,500 
Steel 49,100 
Alum 40,100 
Steel 14,300 
Steel 47,500 
Steel 38,900 
LL ire 
ee C—(“(ié‘«C HH 
Alum 38.700 
Alum 32,000 
Steel 62,800 
Steel 62,800 
Steel 61,600 
Steel 62,800 
Steel 60,000 
Steel | 67,300 
re 
Steel 86,100 
Steel 54,300 
Steel 2S 
Steel 62.800 
cerece 3. 
> ne oa 


January 


January 
arch 


September 
January 


June 
March 
March 
March 
November 
November 
January 
November 


Date of 


Order 


May 
March 


October 
er 
May 
June 
January 


February 
February 
Aug.-Oct. 
January 
January 
February 
March 
July 

July 


July 
July 
February 


March 
March 
March 
July 


October 


January. 14, 1952 


Date of 
Delivery 


. 52 
. 52 
ee 


Apr 323 


Sept. me 
Sept. °52 
December 
Decem 
1951-52 
1951-52 
1951-52 
Aug. °52 
1951-52 
Oct.-Nov. 
1951-52 
1951-53 


Qct. ’52 
Oct. °52 
June *52 


Date of 
Delivery 


October 
November 


August 
Cctober 
1951-52 
1952 
1952 
1952 


1952 





Builder 


Shops 
Shops 
Shops 
Shops 

R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 
Bethlehem Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Int'l. Ry. Car 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 


Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
R. R. Sh 
R. R. Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
R.R. ane 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Greenville Steel Car 
R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 


N. P. Shops 
Pullman-Standard 


R.R. 
R.R. 
R.R. 
R.R. 


R. R. Shops 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Greenville Steel Car 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Greenville Steel Car 
Bethlehem Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 


Builder 


Thrall Car 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 


Pressed Steel Car 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 


Co. Shops 

Co. Shops 

Co. Shops 

Co. Shops 

Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Magor Car 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Thrall Car 
Magor Car 
General American 


Thrall Car 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 





RAILWAY AGE 








Purchaser 
BSCR ROOED 0 4.0.9 aie esas 
Ethyl-Dow Chemical Co... 


Foley Butane Co. 
Ford Motor Co... ....5..... 


Fruit Growers’ Express Co. 


Gas-Oil Products, Inc. 
General Aniline Works 


Great Lakes Steel Corp... . 


Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Co.......... 
A eS oe 
Interlake Iron Corp... .... 
Kaiser Engineers........ 


Oe rae 
Koppers Co... .. See 
Lone Star Producing Co.. . 


Lone Star Steel Co. 
Merchants Despatch 
lransportation Corp... . 


Michigan Chemical Corp. 
ational Zinc Co 
— Electro- C hemical 

Cc : 
Peoples Gas Light & 

oo 0 ee 
Propane Gas Service Co... 
Protane Corp. 
North American Car —_ 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. 
Rural Natural Gas........ 
Schoenwald Petroleum... . 
Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp.. 
Sharon Steel Co. 

Shippers’ Car Li ine C ‘orp. 


Thos. E. Snyder Sons Co. . 


Southern Alkali Corp...... 


January 14, 1952 


Ss. an 2 


a 
Sl kNNSSODSORKahNU 


to 


—_ 
=~ 
= 


a 


woe naedsane 


Class 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Flat 


Mech. Refrig. 
Mech. Refrig. 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Gondola 
Flat 


Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 

Flat 

Air Dump 
Gondola 
Tank 

Tank 

Tank 


Gondola 


Refrig. 
Refrig. 
Tank 
Tank 


Tank 


Gondola 
Tank 

Tank 

Cov. Hopper 
Flat 


T ank 


Air Dump 
Cov. Hopper 
Tan 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 


y. Hopper 


RAILWAY AGE 


ith 
$We« Bs 
AFF ee dhind 


Some of the “’Unicel’’ box cars ordered in 1950 for use in Arabia 





i 

‘apacity Ft. In 
11,200g. 39 3 

110,000 a, - oes 

i ee 
11,000g. 35 2 
70,000 40 0 
70,000 40 0 

140,000 ar 

128,000 43 8 

128,000 43 8 
11,000g. 35 2 

140,000 37 4 
10,000g. 33 11 

7.000g. .. .. 

140,000 40 0 

140,000 40 0 

140,000 29 3 

100,000 45 10 

180,000 40 5 

140,000 41 6 

140,000 29 6 

(ef. rer 
11,000g. 35 2 

8,000g. .. .. 

140,000 65 6 
80,000 33 2 

100,000 27 8 

110,000 es 

7,000g. 

4,000g. 

140,000 50 6 
11,000g. 35 2 
11,000g. 35 2 

140,000 29 3 

100,000 53 6 
11,000g. 35 2 
11,000g. 35 2 
EO ROU 65 ss 

100,000 29 6 

140,000 29 3 

8,000g. 33. 4 
11,000g. 35 2 
10,000g. .. .. 

140.000 37 4 
11,000g. 35 2 

8,000g. 33. 3 
10,000g. 33 6 

110,000 ae 4 

140,000 29 3 
11,000g. 35 2 
11,000g. 35 2 

8.000g. Z ; 

6.000g. 
10.000g. 

8.000g. 





Construction 


Weight 


4D. 


63,000 


63,400 
56,500 


52,100 
61,000 


58,500 


67,300 
67,300 


60,000 
50,700 

12,400 
78,000 


Order 


February 
January 
April 
April 
January 
January 
April 
February 
February 
February 
March 
August 
April 
September 
September 


January 
August 
January 
February 
November 
June 
March 
July 
November 
May 


February 
February 
February 
May 


August 


September 
January 
January 
July 
October 
March 
July 
March 
August 
January 
October 
September 
September 
September 
October 
October 
Oct.-Nov. 
March 
April 
January 
February 
February 


Date of 






























Date of 


Delivery 


December 


September 


Nov. ’52 
Nov. ’52 
Mar. ’52 
1950 
Feb. °52 
1952 











Builder 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Greenville Steel Car 
Magor Car 

Thrall Car 

Co. Shops 

Co. Shops 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Greenville Steel Car 
Greenville Steel Car 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Magor Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Thrall Car 

Magor Car 

Thrall Car 

General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy 
Greenville Steel Car 


Despatch Shops 
Despatch Shops 
General American 
General American 


General American 


Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Thrall Car 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Magor Car 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
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THE F BARRETT DIVISION 


oe 
Pe ee eteassitai 


BW xX 300 


A specialized tank car for the 
Barrett Division of Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp. 





Length Weight Date of Date of 

Purchaser No. Class Capacity Ft. In. Construction Lb. Order Delivery Builder 
State Supply Co.......... 1 Tank 11,000g. 35 2 Steel 67,300 February’ ...... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Stauffer C hemical Co...... 5 Tank 7,000 ER eee ca is mm Re February December General American 
Suburban Fuel Tank Car.. 44 Tank 11,000g. 35 2 Steel Gino. Sime lh Kew ss Amer. Car & Fdy. 
6 Tank 11,000g. 37 4 Steel 86,100 June ~__.......... Amer. Car & Fdy. : 
Tank Gas Corp........... 1 Tank 11,000g. 35 2 Steel Gr,500 May -  § iwsers Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Tennessee Products & 

Chemical Corp......... 5 Tank 140,000 37 4 Steel 86,100 September ...... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Terminal Facilities, Inc... . 3 Tank J ae See January Mar. 52 General American 
Transportation Corps..... 309 Flat 100,000 53 6 Steel Underlrame 54,150 June 1952 Greenville Steel Car 

212 + Box 100,000 40 6 OO ia January July-Aug. Pullman-Standard 
38 Hopper 110,000 31 6 LS: Re es April 1952 Pullman-Standard 
880 Ammunition 100,000 50 0 Steel ‘ aca 1952 Pullman-Standard 
418 Box 100,000 40 6 ee June 1952 Pullman-Standard 
100 =Flat 200,000 54 0 = June 1952 Pullman-S tandard 
2 Box 80,000 40 9 June 1952 Pullman-Standard 
4 Gondola 80,000 40 9 LU June 1952 Pullman-Standard 
2 Flat 80,000 40 9 US fe June 1952 Pullman-Standard 
5 Flat 200,000 54 0 .: i July 1952 Pullman-Standard 
12 Hopper 110,000 31 6 ree October 1952 Pullmar-Standard 
27 Ox 100,000 40 6 LS October 1952 Pullman-Standard 
150 Tank 10,000g. 33. 6 Steel 45,700 February ...... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
290 Tank SOMMER Gc Gk. OSes 00 i(‘é nS June 1951-52 Gereral American 
22 Tank LY a re June _- 2 General American 
12 Tank pte... .«- Mees 8 0tt*«(“«‘i SN June May ’52 Geueral American 
25 Tank Bea os “WSayees jj. qj. s6wwidie July May ’52 General American 
87 Tank BOM aig e 60 August Jan. °52 General American 
50 Tank CR a Ss Oa. - “sarge August June 52 General American 
40 Tank NOUN cic nS | a ti“: NI April December General American 
50 Tank 10,000g. .. . Spcce ot ibanonmeares ay Aug. ’52 General American 
6 Air Dump 100,000 29 6 Steel 58,000 March Mer. ’52 Magor Car 
150 = Flat 160,000 50 0 Composite 59,800 July 1952 Magor Car 
650 ~=“Filat 200,000 54 0 Composite 81,500 July 1952 Magor Car 
Union Tank Car.......... 50 Tank 100,000 Pc | Sere. 69,000 March 1952 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
800 Tank 100,000 eres ade ae 70,000 April 1952 Co. Shops 
600 Tank ol , ae eee 70,000 April 1952 Co. Shops 
400 Tank | | a ne eT ee 70,000 September 1952 Co. Shops 
United Fuel Gas Co....... 10 Tank 8,000g. .. .. <a November. ........ Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Virginia Smelting Co... ... 2 Tank OD eee Seer ee SROUREY seine ss General American 
Warren Maritime Corp.... 1 Tank 11,000g. 35 2 Steel 67,600 May -__........ Amer. Car & Fdy. 
7 £=xTank 8,000g. 33. 8 Steel 48,500 February ...... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
400 Tank 11,000g. 35 2 Steel 67,300 September. ...... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Western Fruit Express Co. 300 ~— Refrig. 108,000 33 2 Steel 60,600 July 1952 Pacific Car & Fdy. 
Western Natural Gas Co... 9 Tank 12,500g. 39 10 Steel 71,000 January ....... Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Westinghouse Elec. Corp... 1 Flat 500,000 53 6 Se July Mar. ’52 Thrall Car 
2 Dep. Flat 350,000 76 0O Steel 152,000 February Jan. 52 Greenville Steel Car 
Wilson Car Lines......... 100 Refrig. 80,000 36 0 Steel 54,500 June Dec. °52 Co. Shops 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
SR Lev akG So tx ie Gos 10 Air Dump 140,000 29 6 Steel 62,800 February 1952 Magor Car 
Canada 
; Length Weight Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity Ft. In. Construction Lb. Order Delivery Builder 
— Columbia Electric 
Net ek hig 3 Tank 11,410g. 36 4 Steel joc: Se 1952 Can. Car & Fdy. 
Copuiiion General Transit 
SEO ees totes dse 5 Tank 110,000 35 1 ere or March 1952 Can. Car & Fdy. 
9 Tank 11,500g. 36 4 Steel 2.2... March 1952 Can. Car & Fdy. 
8 Tank 10,000g. 34 5 . ee April 1952 Can. Car & Fdy. 
2 Tank 8,000g. 33 10 Stel — ...... April 1952 Can. Car & Fdy. 
10 Tank 12,500g. 38 10 Ll i _ eee April June *52 Can. Car & Fdy. 
é a 70 Tank 10,500g. 35 1 i April Mid.-’52 Can. Car & Fdy. 
Canadian National....... 500 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 48,600 February 1952 National Steel Car 
750 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 48,600 June 1952 National Steel Car 
300 Flat 100,000 52 6 Steel 51,000 February -1952 National Steel Car 
500 =Filat 160,000 52 6 Steel 51,000 June 1952 National Steel Car 
75 Long. Hopper 140,000 49 8 Steel 51.000 April June ’52 National Steel Car 
500 Refrig. 100,000 40 0 Steel 63,800 June 1952 : National Steel Car 
1,000 Auto 80,000 40 6 a = tit Sl March 1952 Can. Car & Fdy. 
100 = Flat 60,000 ‘40 0 US _ March Mar. 52 Can. Car & Fdy. 
1,500 Box 100,000 40 6 Steel <i es 1952 Can. Car & Fdy. 
125 Cov. Hopper 140,000 36 0 Steel 55,500 July 1952 Can. Car & Fdy. 
1,500 Gondola 140,000 52 6 Steel 54,000 February 1952 Eastern Car 
50 60,000 35 10 Steel Frame 32,600 February Jan. °52 Eastern Car 
30 ite Dame hae es vie Steel 62,000 June Feb. ’52 Eastern Car 
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Purchaser No. 
Canadian Natl. (Cont.) 10 
260 
750 
5 
Canadian Pacific ......... 300 
300 
1,000 
300 
100 
400 
25 
300 
350 
1,200 
Canadian, Refractories, Ltd. 2 
Hollinger-Hanna, Ltd. .... 20 
Imperial Oil, Ltd. ........ 11 
Magor Car Corp......... 6 
Ontario Northland........ 4 
Quebec Iron & Titanium 
eee era 20 
Quebec, North Shore & 
ere 100 
75 
15 
Roberval & Saguenay..... 10 
Steel Co. of Canada....... 22 
4 
12 
4 
Toronto, Hamilton & 
CS Se narra 100 
United States Army....... 31 


United States—Export 


Purchaser No. 
American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. (For Mexico)... . 100 
American Sugar Refining 
10: MOOGBOD cic kis bose 5s 30 
Bolivian State Rys........ 60 
Brazilian National Steel Co. 14 
14 
10 
14 
British American Oil Co. .. 20 
Consolidated of Cuba..... 350 
Corporaccion de Fomento de 
la Produccion (Chile) . . . 23 
Esso— 
Standard Oil (Colombia) l 
(For Brazil)............ 2 
Kaiser Engineers. ........ 52 
National of Mexico....... 1,000 
Petroleos Mexicanos...... 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Wor Brag)............. 2 
Steel Co. of Canada... . 5 





The Boston & Maine received 750 50-ton box cars of this type during 1951 
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Class 


Stock 

Box 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Long. Hopper 
Gondola 
Box 

Auto 

Flat 

Refrig. 

Exp. Refrig. 
Cov. Hopper 
Box 

Box 

Cov. Hopper 
Air Dump 
Tank 

Air Dump 
Flat 

Air Dump 


Ore 


Hopper 
Hopper 
= jose 
opper 
Hopper 
Flat 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Gondola 
Gondola 


Class 


Box 


Cane 
Box 
Gondola 
Flat 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Tank 
Box 


Gondola 
Gondola 


Tank 
Tank 
Gondola 
Box 
Tank 


Tank 
Air Dump 
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Capacity 


140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
5,000Imp.g. 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 


100,000 


140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 
140,000 


140,000 
100,000 


Capacity 


100,000 


140,000 
12,500g. 
100,000 


100,000 
100,000 


6,000g. 

10,500g. 
140,000 
100,000 

11,000g. 


10,500g. 
140,000 


29 


Length 


ANawac: accoonnananwcaeaansd 


“1 


Soone: aA 


Da 


n. 


Construction 


Steel Frame 
Composite 
Steel 


Steel 


Construction 


Steel 


Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 


- Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 


Steel 


Weight 
Lb. 


32,600 
44,700 
54,000 
36,000 
48,760 
54,000 
44,300 
49,100 


71,000 
44,000 


5 0,500 
45,000 


49,000 


62,800 


Date of 
Order 


June 

June 
June 
October 
August 
August 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
October 
September 
July 

May 
November 
May 

July 


March 


January 

September 
December 
January 

September 
September 
September 
September 


December 
March 


Date of 
Order 


July 


January 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
September 
March 


November 
November 


August 
August 
July 
January 
February 


July 
July 


Date of 
Delivery 


Jan. ’52 
Nov. ’52 


Aug. ’52 
1952 


June 52 
September 
Jan. ’53 


1953 
Jan. 52 


Date of 
Delivery 


1952 


Dec. ’52 
Dec. ’52 


1952 


Builder 


Eastern Car 
Fastern Car 
Eastern Car 
Eastern Car 
Eastern Car 
Eastern Car 

Car. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
National Steel Car 
National Steel Car 
National Steel Car 
National Steel Car 
R. R. Shops 

Can. Car & Fdy. 
National Steel Car 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
National Steel Car 
National Steel Car 
National Steel Car 


Can. Car & Fdy. 


Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Eastern Car 
National Steel Car 
National Steel Car 
Natioral Steel Car 
National Steel Car 


National Steel Car 
Can. Car & Fdy. 


Builder 


Pullman-Standard 


Magor Car 

Magor Car 
Greenville Steel Car 
Greenville Steel Car 
Greenville Steel Car 
Greenville Steel Car 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel Car 


Greenville Steel Car 
Greenville Steel Car 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Magor Car 

Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


zeneral American 
Magor Car 
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This two-unit 4,000-hp. freight locomotive, part of the 
Consolidation line of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., is one of 


Motive Power Orders 


By H. C. WILCOX 
Associate Editor 


and FRED C. MILES 


Associate Editor 


M otive power ordered in the United States in 1951 
included 4.413 diesel units (including 4,394 diesel- 
electric units), 49 steam locomotives and 15 electric loco- 
motives, according to data obtained by Railway Age. 
Included in these totals are export orders for 342 diesel 
units, 27 steam locomotives and 1 electric locomotive. 
The accompanying detailed list of locomotive orders was 
compiled by Railway Age from information submitted 
by railroads, private car lines, industrial concerns and 
contract locomotive builders. As in previous years, when 
orders for diesels were reported in terms of complete 
locomotives, rather than as units, they are so listed 
below, to indicate how the purchaser intends to use the 
equipment. Orders for complete locomotives, however. 
were divided into their unit components when compiling 
figures for the smaller tables. 

With completion of the figures of motive power orders 
for 1951 there have been compiled 23 years of order 
statistics out of the 26 years since the first diesel-electric 
switcher went into service. In that time about 17,000 
units of diesel-electric power have been placed in service 
and many more are still on order. 
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several which has been placed in service on the New York 
Central’s West Shore and Boston & Albany lines 


in 1951 


It is always interesting to speculate on what the future 
may bring and the available statistics may serve to 
throw some light on what may be ahead in the field of 
motive power. In this connection two dates are used, 


August 31, 1951, and November 1, 1951, the former 





LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED, 1929-1951 


Year Steam Diesel Electric Total U. S. Export 
See 22 4,071 * 14 4,107 370 
1950..... : 15 4,473* 287 4,516 234 
1949....... 13 1,782* 10 1,805 115 
1948..... 54 2,661 * 2 2,717 435 
|!) Ae 719 2,149 1 229 655 
1946...... 55 989 8 1,052 629 
1945....... 148 691 6 845 1,895 
19046. ...... 14 680 3 757 134 
1943... 413 635 0 1,048 60 
1942. 363 894 12 1,269 32 
1941.. 302 1,104 38 ,444 85 
1940... 207 492 13 712 85 
1939... 119 249 32 4cc 40 
s938....... 36 160 2 225 24 
a 173 145 36 354 56 
3900...... 435 ay 24 536 22 
1935 30 60 97 15 
1934. 72 37 16 185 17 
1933 17 25 0 42 «J 
. ae 5 7 1 1 
|) eee 62 21 71 174 28 
ae 382 18 21 42 20 
1929....... 1,055 80 95 1,230 106 


Note: U. S. Government purch excluded for years 1942-1944, 

* 1951, 1950, 1949 and 1948 diesel orders are shown in units; diesel orders for 
previous years are shown in locomotives, which may include one or more units. 

# Includes 10 gas turbine electrics. 
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a, ee 


Ownership of Motive Power* 
STEAM LOCOMOTIVES 


1951 vs. 1941 1951 vs. 1950 
Increase or Increase or 








1941 1950 1951 Decrease Decrease 
Peseenmg@er® ... 25.26.85 6,727 3,867 3,269 ane 3,458 ae 598 
Freight ............. 24,378 16,387 14,352 ... 10,026 ... 2,035 
Passenger or Freight.. 1,245 1,096 1,030 ee 215 a 66 
Sa eae eras 7,110 4,225 3,697 ... 3,413 Ay 528 
[003/71 See ee ee 39,460 25,575 22,348 wax Aelaz sca BR227 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
1951 vs. 1941 1951 vs. 1950 


Increase or Increase or 





1941 1950 1951 Decrease Decrease 
Passenger... ........056% 168 966 1,045 881 aeea 83 
WE tes Sc sceotcaratae 34 2,503 3,585 3,551 see e082 
Passenger or Freight. . 2 325 509 507 ails 184 
Co | ee eae eee eee 982 5,580 6,786 5,804 Svar 1,206 
11°01 0 ee ea ee er 1,186 9,374 11,929 10,743 cas OO 





*Data from A. A. R. Car Service Report No. 56-A1. 





being related to the latest available performance figures 
and the latter the latest available ownership figures. 

As of August 31 last there were 23,174 steam locomo- 
tives on the ownership roster of the Class I railroads, 
along with 11.467 diesel-electric locomotives composed 
of 16,462 units. In freight service, steam power still 
performs 50 per cent of the locomotive mileage and the 
diesel 48.5 per cent. On the basis of gross ton-miles, 
however. the diesel is doing 53 per cent of the work. 

In passenger service, that part of the job done by 
the steam locomotive has declined to 34 per cent of the 
total locomotive mileage, and the diesel has taken over 
60 per cent. In switching service the diesel is performing 
66.5 per cent of the switching-locomotive hours and the 
steam locomotive has dropped down to 30 per cent. 
These figures give a summary picture of the relative 
amounts of work done by the diesel-electric and the re- 
maining steam power as of August 31, 1951. 


Trend to Diesels Maintained 


Once again, it is worthwhile to call attention to the 
facts that there are 23,000 steam locomotives left on 
the Class I railroads of this country and that the 16,462 
diesel-electric units have replaced approximately as many 
steam locomotives in 25 years as still remain on the 
railroads’ rosters. For those who are looking forward 
to the day when all of the steam locomotives will be 
replaced by diesel-electrics these figures are of consider- 
able significance. 

The table entitled “Ownership of Motive Power” gives 
some data that may be useful in estimating the motive 
power situation over the next few years. These figures 
are based upon statistics as of November 1 for each of 
the years included and are compiled to show briefly 
what has happened in the 10 years since 1941. 

In passenger service the number of steam locomotives 
has decreased by 3,458; the decrease for the year ending 
November 1. 1951, was 598 units. Ten years of diesel- 
electric installations have seen an increase, in passenger 
service, of 881 locomotives, 83 of which were installed 
in the last vear. In freight service the number of steam 
units decreased 10,026, of which 2,035 represented the 
reduction in ownership for the last year. In the same 
ten years. diesel-electric freight locomotives increased 
by 3.551 units, 1,082 of which were installed in the last 
year. Of combination passenger and freight locomotives, 
steam units decreased by 215 in ten years, 66 of which 
were in the last year. In diesel-electrics, ten years show 
the installation of 507 locomotives, 184 of which were 
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placed in service in the last year. In the switching field 
the number of steam locomotives decreased by 3,413, 
the reduction in the last single year being 528 units. 
As to diesel-electric switchers, ten years saw an increase 
of 5,804 locomotives, 1,206 of which were placed in 
service in the last single year. 

The switcher was the first type of diesel-electric loco- 
motive to be introduced in the railroad field and it is 
interesting to note that in 1941 there were 7,110 steam 
switchers and in 1951 there were 6,786 diesel-electric 
switchers. While the rate of replacement of steam by 
diesel in the switching field for several years ran along 
at a ratio of 1.5 to 2.5 to 1, this replacement rate has 
now dropped to less than 1 to 1, and there are now 
almost as many diesel-electric switchers as there were 
steam switchers in 194]. But there remained 3,697 steam 
units in 1951. 

It has not been a matter of replacing steam by diesel 
entirely, for as the diesel switcher came into the field 
its versatility, coupled with increases in traffic, devel- 
oped many new uses for the diesel-electric type of 
switcher so that if and when all of the steam switchers 
are replaced by diesel-electrics there will probably 
be several hundred more diesel-electric locomotives 
of this type than there were originally steam. This too 
is worth keeping in mind. 


Steam Roster Declined 


The years 1947 to 1951 inclusive have seen the great- 
est number of installations of diesel-electric locomotives 
and a comparable number of retirements in the steam 
locomotive field. If the rate of replacement of steam by 
diesel were to continue at the rate of installations and 
retirements for the year 1951 it is obvious that many 
years would elapse before all of the steam power dis- 
appears. Whether or not this ever will actually take 
place is, at the moment, a matter of conjecture. 

Many people connected with the railroad field and 
interested in it already have observed that the rapid in- 
stallation of diesel power is creating a situation where, 
at some not too distant date, the railroads will have 
reached a peak of installations of this new type of power 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE UNITS ORDERED IN 1951 BY 
HORSEPOWER AND PURCHASER 


Horse- Private Car Lines 

power Railroads and Others For Export Total 

2,400 26 0 (0) 26 

2,250 166 0 0 166 

1,600 781 2 134 917 

1 1 

1,500 1,616 33 61 1,710 

1/350 0 0 13 13 

1,350 

1,200 636 42 5 683 

1,000 181 0 1c 191 
800 153 83 0 236 
675 0 0 1 1 
600 31 3 10 34 
600 31 1 
550 1 136 22 159 
480 ty) 2 ° 2 
4 0 
= 4 20 12 36 
380 0 2* 1 3 
300 6 38 11 55 
275 0 = 1 4 
250 4 o 0 4 
243 0 17 0 1 
225 0 94 0 - 
200 0 17 0 1 
190 0 37 iis 5 
165 0 2 0 2 
150 0 38 13 51 
130 6 1 7 3 

3,633 438 342 4,413 


+ Diesel-Hydraulic : 
* One is Diesel-Hydraulic - . 5 
** One is Diesel-Hydraulic; one is Diesel-Mechanical 
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in the various services. Many estimates have been made 
by “the boys with the sharp pencils” some of whom are 
willing to venture the prediction that when steam is 
completely replaced by diesel the total ownership figure 
will be somewhere between 25 and 30 thousand units. 
This guess ignores some facts and possibilities, the ef- 
fect of which does not seem to be too clear at the 
moment. e.g.. the fluctuations of railroad traffic, the in- 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED IN 1951 


For Service in the United States 


Wheel 
Arrange- 

Purchaser No ment Service Type 
Aberdeen & Rocktish........ l B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Akron & Barberton Belt........... l B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown .... 3 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
1 SSS Ec Sie ae l B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 
Apalachicola Northern......... 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 
Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri... l B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 10 ee Switching Diesel-Elec. 

10 2 ae Switching Diesel-Elec. 
14 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 
25 B-B -Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
25 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
10 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 


A four-unit 6,400-hp. freight locomotive built by the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 


creasing age of diesel-electric power, and the possibility 
that the railroads will get more service out of each indi- 
vidual unit than they have yet learned to do. There is 
also the ever-present possibility that some new type of 
railway motive power, such as the gas turbine, the 
atomic locomotive, or whatever the future may bring, 
may break upon the scene as did the diesel-electric and 
upset all of the statistical trends once again. 


: Weight Tractive Date of Date of 
Purchaser No Type Service Lb. ‘orce Cylinders Order Delivery Builder 
Norfolk & Western 6 2-8-8-2 Freight 582,900 — 25x32(2) January 1951-52 R. R. Shops 
Simple 
126,838 39x32(2) 
Comp’d 
15 0-8-0 Switching 247,000 62,932 25x28(2) September May-Dec.’52 R. R. Shops 
Transportation Corps I 2-8-0 Freight 163,000 34,100 20x26(2) July July °52 Baldwin 
For Export 
Ecuadorian State Rys...... 7 2-8-0 Freight 152,000 32,150 19x22(2) February May ’52 Baldwin 
New South Wales Gov't Rys. 
(Australia). qe: 20 2-8-2 Freight 200,200 35,000 21x28(2) January December Baldwin 
ELECTRIC, DIESEL AND OTHER INTERNAL COMBUSTION LOCOMOTIVES 
Builder 


Locomotive Builder 


Weight Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equipment 
Lb. power Order Delivery Engine Builder 
247,000 1,500 January ...... Electro-Motive 
240,000 1,200 January March Baldwin-West. : 
240,000 1,600 January December Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
240,000 1,200 November May ’52 Baldwin-West. 
248,000 1200 «6‘Opteber tk ss Electro-Motive 
248,000 Le... a Electro-Motive 

New aiex 1,000 February July eee ee eer 

ee 1,000 October SUREVONY. Be... 5 0.05.0 60:8:99.0 
246,000 1,200 September July-Aug.’52 Fairbanks, Morse 
246,000 1,500 June Jan.-Feb. ’52 Electro-Motive 
246,000 1,500 October Aug.-Sept.’52 Electro-Motive 
240,000 1,600 September June-July’52 Fairbanks,Morse-West. 
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Builder 


Wheel coup Locomotive Builder 
Arrange- Weight Horse- Date of Date of — Electrical Equipment 
Purchaser No. ment Service Type Lb. power Order Delivery Engine Builder 
Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay........ 2 B-B Gen. Purpose Diesel-Elec. 253,000 1,500 June Feb. 52 Electro-Motive 
Atlanta & West Point... A Boe hE 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,200 = April August Baldwin-West. 
Atlantic & Danville............... 1 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,600 January July American-G. E. 
Atlantic & East Carolina.......... 1 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 233,000 1,500 January ........... Electro-Motive 
Atlantic Coast Line............... 20 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 257,500 1,500 May Sept.-Oct.  Electro-Motive 
39 B-B Freight Diese-Elec. 232,000 1,500 May Sept.-Nov. Electro-Motive 
32 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 238,000 1,500 May Aug.-Dec. _Electro-Motive 
44 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 246,500 1,200 May Sept.-Dec. Electro-Motive 
5 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 232,000 1,500 August December __ Electro-Motive 
10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 210,000 800 August Mar.-Ap. ’52 Electro-Motive 
4 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 238,000 1,500 August December __Electro-Motive 
Baltumore G Ohio, .... 4:65 «62. . 28 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 247,500 1,500 June Jan. ’52 Electro- Motive 
9 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 247,000 1,600 June Feb. ’52 American-G. E 
3 B-B — Diesel-Elec. 253,000 1,600 June Apr. °52 Baldwin-West. 
5 B-B -Sw. Diesel-Elec. 242,000 1,600 June Feb. ’52 Baldwir Vest. 
37* B-B Road Diesel-Elec. 246,000 1,500 November ...... Electro-. ‘otive 
12* B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. —...... 1,600 December 1952 American-G. E. 
Cr) Freight Diesel-Elec. =... 1,600 December 1952 Baldwin-West. 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 8 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,200 June Feb. °52 Electro-Motive 
Bauxite & Northern............... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 EeO FBe ke vsas Electro-Motive 
Beaufort & Morehead............. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Flec. 90,000 300 March December S. E.-Cummins 
Belfast & Moosehead Lake........ 1 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 February April G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Belt or Gincago 2. 5.6.3 os foie ieic 4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,200 = April June-Oct. Electro-Motive 
6 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,500 April May-Nov Electro-Motive 
Birmingham Southern............. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,600 January September American-G. E. 
Boston & Maine........... asthe 9 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 247,000 1,500 September ...... Electro-Motive 
if B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,200 September ...... Electro-Motive 
11 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. ..... 1,600 September. ...... American-G. E. 
12 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. —....... 660 September. ...... American-G. FE. 
Cambria & Indiana........... me 6 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 245,750 1,200 December ...... Electro-Motive 
Garttral Of Georgid. 6.605.006 06 e cs 4 B-B Switching Diesel-Flec. 248,000 1,200 November ...... Electro-Motive 
Central of New Jersey............ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 September Mar. ’52 General Electric 
1 C-C Frt.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 360,760 1,600 January November American-G. E. 
7 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 234,700 1,200 January June Baldwin-West. 
u B-B Frt.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 246,000 1,000 January September American-G. E. 
Central of Pennsylvania........... 9 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,200 January December _ Electro-Motive 
13 C-C Frt.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 360,000 1,600 January 1951-52 American-G. E. 
Cemttal Vermont... :5.45..62505%0045 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 229,700 1,000 June October American-G. E. 
Charleston & Western Carolina... .. 10 B-B Gen. Purpose Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,500 July December _ Electro-Motive 
2 B-B Switching Diesel-Flec. 247,000 1,200 July December __ Electro-Motive 
Chesapeake & Ohio............... 27 A1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 334,000 P10 i, "ar Electro-Motive 
81 B-B Road Diesel-Elec. 246,000 1,500 September ...... Electro-Motive 
21 B-B Road Diesel-Elec. 255,000 1,500 September. ...... Electro-Motive 
10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,200 September ...... Electro-Motive 
12 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,500 November ...... Electro-Motive 
PA B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 247,000 hoe, Wie 9 fbece Electro-Motive 
59 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 247,000 1,500 May ~~ ....... Electro-Motive 
TM C-C Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 325,000 1,600 August Feb. ’52 Baldwin-West. 
26 C-C Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. asad dc ROGO ISSR 89 ceva American-G. E. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois......... 2 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Flec. 256,000 Boe Age 8 8 89 cence: Electro-Motive 
Chicago & Illinois Western......... if B-B Switching Diesel-Flec. 248,000 1,200 May November _Electro-Motive 
Chicago & North Western. oar 6 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 195,100 660 January — American-G. E 
Aug. 
7 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 232,300 1,000 January September American-G. E. 
4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 235,500 1,200 January July-Aug. Baldwin-West. 
2 C-C Freight Diesel-Elec. 289,000 1,600 January Jan. °52 Baldwin-West. 
5 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 245,230 1,600 January August American-G. E. 
4 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 244,600 1,600 January March American-G. E. 
26 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,500 January Mar.-Apr. _Electro-Motive 
4 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 252,000 1,500 January April Electro-Motive 
4 A1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 336,000 2,250 January July-Aug. Electro-Motive 
4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,200 December ...... Baldwin-West. 
1 C-C. Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 325,000 1,600 December ...... Baldwin-West. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ..... 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 246,000 1,200 March_...... Electro-Motive 
34 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,500 March _...... Electro-Motive 
6 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,500 August ...... Electro-Motive 
Chicago Great Western............ 4 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 246,500 1,500 February May Electro-Motive 
2 B-B _ Diesel-Elec. 244,100 1,500 February September __Electro-Motive 
Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer . 2 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 256,000 ESO Ape secu Electro-Motive 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
ON Ere Se aera one ar 6 3(B-B) Passenger Diesel-Elec. —....... 4,500 1951 November __Electro-Motive 
6 3(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. —...... 4,500 1951 November __ Electro-Motive 
12 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. — ...... 1,500 195] 1952 Electro-Motive 
63 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. —....... 1,200 1951 October Electro-Motive 
10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 246,000 1,200 1951 1952 Fairbanks, Morse 
10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. — ....... 1,000 195] October American-G. E. 
74 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. —....... 1,200 195] November  Baldwin-West. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific..... B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 247,000 1,600 April August American-G. E. 
15 B-B Suburban Diesel-Elec. 247,000 1,600 April = -Nov. American-G. E. 
25 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,500 April Electro-Motive 
6 A1A-Al1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 314,000 2,250 April Keb, -Mar.’52 Electro-Motive 
25 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,500 November Electro-Motive 
Pe 4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 233,000 800 November 1982 Electro-Motive 
5 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,500 800 December...... Baldwin-West. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
MOUNIRI 0 5.6G aa oo bis awe is 5-e-at56 4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,500 800 January Sept.-Oct. Electro-Motive 
6 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,500 January August Electro-Motive 
Cincinnati Union Terminal........ 8 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 234,000 800 January June & Sept. Electro-Motive 
ADMIRED ci ore a alsie pawn 6040s os s8% 17 B-B Road Diesel-Elec. 246,000 1,500 March 1951-52 Electro-Motive 
Colorado & Wyoming............. 12 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 800 October 1951-52 Electro-Motive 
2 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,500 October December __ Electro-Motive 
12 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 800 December ...... Electro-Motive 
2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248.000 1,500 December. ...... Electro-Motive 
Cc —— Newberry & Laurens. 2 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 247,000 EOGG: @0Ie 2 ewes Electro-Motive 
per Ran Osa se%s ce cieslavelonow ees 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,200 January August Baldwin-West. 
De aware, Lackawanna & Western. ‘ 4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 228,000 800 1951 1952 Electro-Motive 
4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,200 1951 1952 Electro-Motive 
10 -B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 246,000 1,500 1951 1952 Electro-Motive 
i B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 231,000 i oie) 0 >) Se ee Electro-Motive 
4 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 245,000 S5gm, B65 iwewer Electro-Motive 
aL A1A-A1A Passenger Diesel-Elec. 330,000 2250 ESSE .éwesis Electro-Motive 
3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 $200 195 = cscae’ Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 246,000 Roe 8956 sasinais Electro-Motive 
8 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. —_...... 1,600 1951 1952 American-G. E. 
Delaware & Hudson............. a 4 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 247,600 1,500 January June American-G. E. 
15 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 247,600 1,500 November Mar.-Ap. ’52 American-G. E. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western..... S 4(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 976,000 6,000 October May-Aug.’52 Electro-Motive 
2 3(B-B) Freight Diesel-Elec. 732,000 4,500 October May-Aug.’52 Electro-Motive 
10 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 234,000 1,500 October May-Aug.’52 Electro-Motive 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line....... 2 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 246,000 BS0W- May kktcoss Electro-Motivé 
5 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 246,000 1,500 September Sept. 52 Electro-Motive 
2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 246,000 1,200 September Oct. ’52 Electro-Motive 
Detroit Terminal.......... Seieeeas it B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,200 October February Electro-Motive 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton......... 5 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 254,000 1,500 February...... Electro-Motive 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. . 2 C-C Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 325,000 1,600 December. ...... Baldwin-West. 





*To be leased from the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
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Purchaser 


Florida East Coast............... 
Galveston Wharves............... 
IRR ai Sa micwmiicems bwin. cos Red 


Goong Wortliorn ........:..5.....+. 
Grand Trunk Western............ 
(Greet Northern... ..... 0.02060. 


ae ee are a ee eer ae 


Greenville & Northern. nano se 
Oe Ce eee 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. ............. 
Houston Belt & Terminal...:...... 


ee 


Kansas City Southern............. 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf... ee eeee 
Lakefront Dock & R. R. Terminal. . 
Lakeside & Marblehead........... 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming........ 
LaSalle & Bureau County ......... 
Lehigh & Hudson River........... 
Lehigh rts orci sini esas 
Louisiana & Arkansas............. 


Louisville & Nashville............. 


Louisville, New Albany & Corydon. 
Ludington & Northern............ 
Be 


Manufacturers Ry................ 
Maryland & Pennsylvania......... 
Minneapolis & St. Louis........... 
Minn., St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie . 


Minnesota, Dakota & Western... .. 
Mississippi Export................ 
Missouri-[llinois............00+00+ 


Oe ee 


* Modesto & Empire Traction....... 
Monongahela Connecting.......... 
UE eee eee 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis . 


Nevada Northern.................. 
New Orleans Public Belt.......... 


New York Central.............005 
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Service 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Frt.-Sw. 
Frt.-Sw. 
Frt.-Sw. 
Frt.-Sw. 
Frt.-Sw. 
Pass.-Sw. 
Switching 
Road 
Switching 
Switching 


Gen. Purpose 


Switching 
Switching 
Road 
Rd.-Sw. 
Road 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Passenger 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Passenger 
d.-Sw. 
Pusher 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Road 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Road 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Passenger 
Freight 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Frt.-Pass. 
Frt.-Pass. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Yd.-Sw. 


Yd.-Sw. 
Rd Sw s 
Switching 
Freight 
Passenger 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Road 
Switching 
d.-Sw. 
Passenger 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Passenger 
‘ ‘reight 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Freight 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Passenger 
Freight 
Freight 
Switching 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Type 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Electric 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
D iesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


240,000 
2 245,000 
240, 000 
240,000 
230,000 
240,000 
240,000 
90,000 
230,000 
248,000 
246,000 
230,000 
248,000 


245,000 
248,000 
240,000 
316,800 
140,000 





Date of 
Order 


June 
August 
June 
February 
June 
June 
February 
August 
June 
August 
August 
December 
April 

arch 
May 
February 
February 
December 
August 
August 
August 
December 
December 
June 
October 
October 
September 
August 
August 
January 
March 
November 
June 
November 
November 
November 
January 
September 
August 


January 
February 

une 
January 
March 
March 
January 
July 
June 
June 
June 
May 
May 
March 
November 
February 
February 
September 
April 
April 
1951 


February 
February 
March 
March 
March 
July 


July 
September 
August 
August 
August 
October 
May 
September 
February 
February 
February 
March 
December 
January 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


January 14, 1952 







Builder 


Locomotive Builder 
Electrical Equipment 


Engine Builder 


Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro- gy 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-W) est. 


r 
Jan. & Feb.’52 Baldwin-West. 


Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


G.-E.-Cooper-Bess. 


Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West 
American-G. 7 
Electro-Moti: e 
Baldwin-Wes'. 
Electro-Motive 


°52 Electro-Motive 


Electro-Motive 


kay-5 uly ’52 Electro-Motive 


Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
General Electric 
Blactzo Motive 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-W ay 
American-G. E. 
American-G, E. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Cummins 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Slectro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


Fairbanks, Morse-West. 


Baldwin-West 

American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
G. E.-Cummins 


G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 


American-G., E. 
2 Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-West. 

Baldwin-West. 


Flectro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
American-G. E 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G,. E 
American-G. i 
American-G. E 


Fairbanks, M orse-W: est. 
Fairbanks, Morse-West. 


Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G, E 
American-G. E. 


Fairbanks, Morse-West 


Baldwin-West. 
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One of Electro-Motive’s 1,500-hp. general purpose diesels 


Purchaser 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.... 


New York Beek oo... Soca eesds 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


Niagara Junction... ..66. css Ae 
INOPUNMERD OCHO. 5 <5 dacsceas ca cae 


Pennsylvania. . 


Peoria & Pekin Union............. 
Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New 


England. 


Ce ee 


Piiargh & Lake Erie... ......05 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia....... 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny & McKees 


ic nt 1 ca ne fe a ean SEEN eet Gr er io 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac. ieee ectle ace lek Wee to -wh-d e S 
Rutland. 
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Wheel 


Arrange- 


ment 


B-B 
B-B 


ik 
Fux 
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—— 


: DOOR eS Se 


PIR ITS erD 
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ee 


AIA-AIA 
B-B 


B-B 
B-B 


Service 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Road 
Rd.-Sw. 
Passenger 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Freight 
Passenger 
-assenger 
Freight 
Road 
Rd.-Sw. 
Passenger 
Passenger 
oa 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Freight 
Freight 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Transfer 
Freight 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 


Switching 
Rd Sw ° 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw . 
Passenger 
Switching 


Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 


Rd.-Sw. 


Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Pass. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 


Passenger 
Sw. 

R1.-Sw. 

Rd.-Sw. 


Type 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Electric 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


I Jiesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Weight 
Lb. 


294,000 
192,000 
229,700 
246,000 
248,000 


248,000 
246,000 
246,000 
246,000 
246,000 
318,000 
250,000 


90,000 
248,000 


a= 
x 
i] 
S 
—) 


139,000 


Horse- 
power 


1,000 
1,200 

800 

400 
1,600 
1,600 
1,600 
2,400 
1,030 
1,000 
1,200 


1,600 
1,600 


2,250 


600 


Date of 
Order 


September 
September 


September 
March 


October 
January 
March 
May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 
November 
November 
November 
November 
May 
November 


May 

November 
November 
November 
May 

May 

November 
November 
November 
November 


February 


February 
March 
September 
September 
September 
November 


March 
February 
February 
September 


September 


September 
September 
December 
December 
December 


May 
January 
January 
November 


Date of 
Delivery 


Jan.’52 
Apr.’52 
Apr.’52 
December 
Oct. & Nov. 
November 
Jan. a 
1951-52 
Sept.’52 
November 


Mar.’52 
December 
Feb.’52 
Feb.’52 
December 


September 
December 
> 


May ’52 
Mar. ’52 
1951 

1951 

May & June 


i & July 


See "52 
July °52 
1952 

1952 

1952 
Feb.-July’52 
June 


November 
December 





Builder 


Locomotive Builder 
Electrical Equipment 


Engine Builder 


American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
= —— Motive 
E.-Cater. f 
Keatemadl x. E. 
American-G. = 
American-G. I 
Fairbanks, Morse- West. 
General Electric 
American- G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Elect ro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive : 
Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
Fairbanks, Morse-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
American-G, E, 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
American-G. 
Electro- -Motive 


Electro-Motive 
Electro-M otive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro- a 
American-G. 


Fairbanks, Rakie Wan. 


G. E.-Cummins 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-W. — 


American-G. 
Baldwin-West. 


Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 


“lectro-Motive 


American-G. 
Ee EY 


G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 


207 























Purchaser 


St. Johnsbury & Lamoille County .. 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico... . 


St. Louis-San Francisco............ 


St. Louis Southwestern............ 


Salt Lake, Garfield & Western...... 
Savannah & Atlanta.............. 
Seaboard Air Line................ 


Sioux City Terminal. ............. 
ee AS ee eee 


Southern. . . 


Southern Pacific. . . 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle....... 


Steelton & Highspire.............. 


Suncook Valley. 


Tennessee, Alabama & G Jeorgia . Bis were 


Tennessee Central................ 
Terminal R. R. Assn. of St. Louis .. 
Texas ee eee 
INS A OMENS Ook cin do wew ose» 


Toledo, Peoria & Western.......... 


Tremont & Gulf 
Union R. R.. 


SURNNS. cA LES weg Ws Oisrers 


U teh aici at 
Wabash..... 


Washington & Old Dominion...... . 
LL Le 


White Sulphur Springs & 
Yellowstone Park 


Willamina & Grande Ronde........ 
Winchester & Western. ........... 
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Wheel 
Arrange- . 
ment Service 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Switching 
B-B Freight 
B-B Freight 
B-B Switching 
B-B Freight 
B-B Freight 
B-B Freight 
B-B Freight 
B-B Freight 
B-B Freight 
B-B Freight 
B-B Switching 
B-B Switching 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Switching 
B-B Switching 
B-B Freight 
B-B Freight 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Switching 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Switching 
B-B Freight 
B-B Freight 
B-B Switching 
B-B Switching 
B-B Switching 
B-B Switching 
B-B Freight 
ae B) Freight 
C-C Freight 
CL Switching 
B-B Switching 
B-B Switching 
B-B Freight 
2B. B) Freight 
3(B-B) Freight 
3(A1A- athena 
A1A-A1A Passenger 
2(B-B) Freight 
B-B Switching 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Switching 
B-B d.-Sw. 
ai Freight 
site Freight 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Switching 
B-B Switching 
B-B Switching 
B-B Switching 
B-B Switching 
B-B Freight 
B-B Freight 
A1A-AI1A -assenger 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Switching 
B-B Switching 
B-B Switching 
B-B Switching 
3(B-B) Freight 
2(B-B) Yd. Transfer 
C-C Rd. Sw. 
B-B Switching 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Switching 
A1A-AI1A Passenger 
B-B Switching 
2(B-B) Freight 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Switching 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
4(B-B) Road 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 
B-B Rd.-Sw. 


Type 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Flec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Other Orders — For Service in the United States 


Purchaser 


Alan Wood Steel Co............... 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co........ 
Algnminnm One Co... «60050050000 


American Agricultural C. pennlonl Co. 
American Rolling Mill C 
American Smelting & Refining Co.. 


American Steel Foundries.......... 
Anaconda ay, oe Mining Co....... 


Armco S$ 
Atlantic Lo eee ; 
Atlantic Steel Co. 


Baker Wood Preserving Co........ 
Bethlehem Steel Co.............+- 


2 


be et Oo to Boe et 


Wheel 
Arrange- 
ment 


B-B 


Service 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 

Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Type 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-EFlec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
D-Hyd. 


y 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Weight 
Lb. 


140,000 
248,000 


310.327 


220,200 
131,450 


131,450 
424,000 
659,284 
641,300 
303,000 
424,000 
243,000 
240,000 
240,000 
246,000 

88,000 
244,400 
244,400 
240,000 
248,000 
115,000 
230,000 
248,000 
245,300 


235,000 
235,000 


* 330,000 


247,000 
230,000 
250,000 
250,000 
250,000 
247,000 
493,000 
325,000 


88,000 


463. bad 
247,000 
247,000 
246.000 
140,000 


140,000 
90,000 
140,000 


Weight 
Lb. 


100,000 
130,000 
160,000 
140,000 
198,500 

90,000 
130,000 


Horse- 
power 


Horse- 
power 


300 
550 
550 
600 
800 
300 
480 

1,200 
1 


Date of 
Order 


January 
September 
August 
Feb.-May 
May 
May 
January 
January 
January 
April 
December 
December 
July 
April 
November 
November 
September 
September 
September 
September 
May 
March 
March 
April 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
February 
arch 
March 
March 


March 
March 


March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
February 
February 
September 
February 
May 
February 
February 
October 
December 
May 
August 
March 
Mar. & Aug. 


March 
August 
March 
May 
November 
February 
August 
August 
March 
March 
March 


May 
March 
January 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
October 
May 


August 
September 


May 


Date of 
Order 


January 
July 
March 
December 
August 
August 
January 
April 
March 
February 
March 
February 
March 
June 
March 


Date of 
Delivery 


February 
Apr. ’52 
June-Oct. 
Jan.-Feb.’52 
Jan. ’52 
June 
July 

July 
October 
July °52 
Mar. 752 
December 


September 
Oct. °52 
Oct. °52 






Builder 


Locomotive Builder 


Electrical Equipment 


Engine Builder 


G, E.-Cater. 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
merican-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
pone lie 
American-G. E 
American-G. 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Cummins 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


Apr.-June’52 Electro-Motive 


Oct. 52 


Electro-Motive 


Feb.-May’52 American-G. E. 


July ’52 
February 
Aug. & Sept. 
*eb.-Apr. 
Jan. & Feb. 


52 
‘eb. 52 
Oct. ’51- 


Apri 
September 
November 
Feb. ’52 
July 

April 
August 
Mar. 52 


seseee 


October 
November 
Mar. ’52 
Oct.-Nov. 
October 
Dec. 51 & 
Jan. °52 


on 
October 


Feb. 52 


Nov. °52 
Mar. ’52 
October 


Date of 
Delivery 


‘eb. 52 
Mar. *52 
December 
Feb. ’52 
December 
May ’52 
November 


January 14, 1952 


Baldwin-West. 
G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
¢ lectro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 


Baldwin-West " 
American-G. E 


x. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
eg Ha 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G, E. 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Cater. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
American-G. E. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 


G. E.-Cater. 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-West. 
Electro-Motive 
G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 

G. E. -Cooper-Bess. 
Electro-Motive 


G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 


Builder 
Locomotive Builder 


Electrical Equipment 


Engine Builder 
G. E.-Cummins 


G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
gt iwitbor 
E.-Cummins 
Whit, -Hercules 
Electro-Motive 
Whit.-Hercules 
Whit.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
Whit.-Cummins 
Whit.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 





RAILWAY AGE 


Builder 


Wheel Locomotive Builder 
Arrange- : Weight Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equipment 
Purchaser No ment Service Type Lb. power Order Delivery Engine Builder 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Cont.) 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 550 March September G. E.-Cummins 
| B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 550 March November G. E.-Cummins 
2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 March Apr. ’52 7. E.-Cummins 
1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 80,000 300 August July °52 G. E.-Cumminas 
e 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 70,000 275 November Oct. ’52 G. E.-Cummins 
Birmingham Slag................. Z B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 550 October 1952 G. E.-Cummins 
Brig anufacturing Co.......... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 550 April September G. E.-Cummins 
ye Bo. te ] B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 June November G. E.-Cummins 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated 

Chive cy CR ENNB See einer oor 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,200 February August Baldwin-West. 

Chi ype) 2 6 A dl 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 September June ’52 G. E.-Cummins 

1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 80,000 275 September Jan. ’52 G. E.-Cummins 
Carbon Limestone Co............. 1 B Switching D-Hyd. 50,000 380 August May 752 Whit.-Hercules 
Carnegie-I]linois Steel MOOD in ches 3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 550 November Oct. 52 G. E.-Cummins 
Carpenter Steel Co................ l B Switching D-Hyd. 24,000 130 May Jan. °52 Whit.-Hercules 
Central Procurement Agency (U.S. 

OO a ee 6 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 May December Whit.-Cummins 
Central Warehouse Corp........... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 88,000 400 February July G, E.-Cater. 
Cherokee Brick & Tile Co.......... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 February October G. E.-Cummins 

: B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 February August G. E.-Cummins 
Climax Molybdenum Co. ......... l B-B Mine Electric 40,000 200 May June 52 General Electric 
Consumers Power Co.............. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 550 ~=— April Mar. ’52 G. E.-C ummins 
Detroit Steel 'Corp........ 2... 085.5. 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 January August G. E.-Cummins 

7 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 190,000 660 January December G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
LOO Co 1 Switching D-Hyd. 80,000 275 October June ’52 Whit.-Cummins 
UR a Co oe Oe i} B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 February June G. E.-Cummins 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. ... 4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 550 March August G. E.-Cummins 
Electrical Energy Co.............. 3 -B Switching Diesel-Elec. 88,000 400 1951 November _ G. E.-Cater. 
MMR AS ONMD 56 6 is oc 9.95, d 405%, a,0 4 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec 90,000 300 =©February November G. E.-Cummins 
Empire District Electric Co........ 1 B Switching D-Hyd. 80,000 243. October June ’52 Whit.-Cummins 
Mranoo Stole COs 56... eee css I B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 = June Apr. °52 G. E.-Cummins 
General Electric Co. ............. 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 September November G. E.-Cummins 
Georgia Power Co................. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 = July Apr. ’52 G. E.-Cummins 
Granite City Steel Co. ............ 2 = B-B Switching a, Elec. 246,000 1,200 March ...... Electro-Motive 

4 B Switching D-Hyd. 70,000 225 March November Whit.-Cummins 

4 B Switching D-Hyd. 70,000 225 = April December Whit.-Cummins 
Great Lakes Steel Corp............ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 246,000 1,200 March _...... Electro-Motive 
Greenville Manufacturing Works ... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 ©June Apr. ’52 G, E.-Cummins 
Gulf Power... Bieisie are sakes 6 sie bie 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 550 July Apr. °52 G. E.-Cummins 
Eid oc UO 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 August Apr. 752 G. F.-Cummins 
Hooker Electrochemical Co........ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 550 October Mar. 52 G, E.-Cummins 
Ideal Cement Co................6. 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 = April August Whit.-Cummins 

] B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 July July G. E.-Cummins 
LOT UC ee it B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 197,000 600 February ...... Electro-Motive 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 January September G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Interlake Iron Corp............... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 190,000 600 March Feb. ’52 G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Ipternational Harvester Co......... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 December Aug. ’52 G. E.-Cummins 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Aste i arckates = B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. —....... 550 Aug.-Sept. 1952 G. E.-Cummins 
o— UBUD i 5i8 6.6 060s oessee Z C-C Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 325,500 1,600 August May ’52 Baldwin-West. 

Kaiser Industries................. 2 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,200 May Feb. ’52 Baldwin-West. 

1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,00 300 November June ’52 G. E.-Cummins 
Kansas a ot a 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 January May G. E.-Cummins 
Kentucky Utilities................ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 March May G. E.-Cummins 
Keokuk i reraiibice Priam i 2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 September Ma G, E.-Cummins 
Keystone Steel & Wire Corp....... 1 B Switching -Hyd. 40,000 200 March November Whit.-Cummins 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 400 May Mar. ’52 Whit.-Cummins 
BBA ey chores Sars kaye 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 550 June Mar. 52 G. E.-Cummins 
Peery Steel OS See eae eae 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 June Mar. *52 G. E.-Cummins 
Lone Star Steel Co................ i B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 550 June Feb. 52 G. E. -Cummins 
McNary Dam Contractors......... 4 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 May Genin G. E.-Cummins 
Maryland Slag Co................ 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 380 March May Whit.-Hercules 
Ee CO arr 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,500 800 April November Baldwin-West. 
Merry Bros. Brick & Tile Co... 1 B Switching Diceel-Elec. 50,000 150 arch Apel G. E.-Cummins 
WSN OTAGO kg ooo os sicc sev ecees 1 B Switching 40,000 225 July ar. 52 Whit.-Cater. 
Milwaukee Solvay Coke Co........ 1 B-B Switching Diese} Elec. 130,000 550 May Teb. "52 G. E.-Cummins 
Minn. Power & Light............. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 October May ’52 G, E.-Cummins 
PUMPS ID oe oro. Ue oe.0i0 aie 100 0% 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 = April April G. E.-Cummins 
National loci Co. Pie y aaa Scio os aed 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 February June G. E.-Cummins 
New York & Pennsylvania Co...... 2 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 ~=Feb.-Oct. 1951-52 G, E.-Cummins 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp...... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 100,000 300 = July May ’52 G. E.-Cummins 
Oliver Iron Mining Co............. 3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,200 March ...... Electro-Motive 
5 2(B-B) Transfer Diesel-Elec. 465,000 1,600 March _....s- Electro-Motive 
R 6 -B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,500 800 June October Baldwin-West. 
Omaha Public Power.............. iE B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,0 300 December July ’52 G. E.-Cummins 
Penn ‘Mlectrie:€o.. ...:.... 0.666. .cee 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 = April May ’52 G. E.-Cummins 
Philadelphia Electric Co........... nT B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 = April October Whit.-Cummins 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 June Apr. 52 Whit.-Cummins 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 550 May July G. E.-Cummins 
Philadelphia Gas Co............... 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50.000 150 May Novewsier G. E.-Cummins 
Pittsburgh & Conneaut Dock Co. 5 B Pusher Electric 80,000 300 = April Mar. ’52 General Electric 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co.. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 231,000 800 June esses Electro-Motive 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co........ 2 B Switching D-Hyd. 80,000 225 = April September Whit.-Cummins 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.......... p B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 550 October July ’52 Whit.-Cummirs 
Pittsburgh Steel Co............... 3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. —...... Ue eS Electro-Motive 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 228,000 S00 Jalg titre “lectro-Motive 
Poplar Ridge Coal Co............. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 231,000 800 ef Se coe Electro-M ative 
ere Service Co. of Indiana...... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 130,000 550 February Feb. ’52 . E.-Cummins 
Public _— Co. of Northern 

WINS isicrcss' Giois o nisin ve cases ee" 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 196,000 600 November ...... ae. Motive 
Pyrites Co. PAID eee REO ODIO 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Flec. 90,000 300 March Mar. ’52 G. E.-Cummins 
Republic Steel Corp.............. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 246,000 i ae Lia) nercre Electro-Motive 

4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 197,000 1) coc Electro-Motive 
Semet-Solvay Co..............0.. i! B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 ‘Se April Apr. 52 G. E.-Cummins 
Sharon Steel Corp................ 8 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,500 800 February August Baldwin-West. 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,200 February July Baldwin-West. 
8 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 550 March Feb.-Mar.’52 G. E.-Cummins 
Solva Process Division, Allied Chem. ’ i 
ae <p - RESO aaa 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 550 = July Agr. 52 G, E.-Cummins 
Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co...... 4 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 198,500 800 August Mar. "52 Baldwin-West. 
South Carolina Gas & Electric ..... i! B-B fw tching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 November June ’52 G. E.-Cummins 
South Carolina Port Authority. .... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 88,000 400 March July G. E.-Cater. 
SOUpiora GIAO ios ccs soe sa kes so 3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 Feb.-June December x. K.-Cummins 
Southwest Steel ROOT kas sio:6sers 4 3001s 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 February November G. E.-Cummins 
Spauldin, ng Pulp & Paper Co........ 1 BB Switching _ Diesel-Elec. 90,000 300 August May ’52 G, E.-Cummins 
SUAMMSY, WORMS 5 5 :6:0kc6.0.o:01s.0.0.5:0-0% 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 = July Apr. ’52 G. E.-Cummins 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 S00 July 2 .c = se oe, Motive 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 550 December Jure’52 G. E.-Cummins 
Tennessee Product & Chemical A 
Dare atectine ais iteinas a oiais 6 0-4-6 W640 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 February June G. E.-Cummins 
Tennessee Valley Authority........ 3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,200 1951 1951-52 Baldwin-West. 
2 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 550 Mar.-Sept. 1951-52 G. E.-Cummins 
Transportation NOB 5 o55.65/0 Geass 41 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 208,000 S00 Apr © sees Electro-Motive 
20 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 237,000 1,500 July dis Electro-Motive 


January 14, 1952 


RAILWAY AGE 











Purchaser 


Transportation Corps. (Cont.) 


United States Potash Co 
United States Steel Co 


Vanadium Corp.... 
Veach-May-Wilson. . 
Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia Limestone.... . 
Washburn Wire Co.. 
Weirton Steel Co.. 
Western Massachusetts, = lectric 
Weyerhaeuser Timber ( ; 


Willputte Coal & Coke 


Wisconsin Steel Co... .. 
Worthington —-* & Machinery 


Corp 
Weodnasdl “Tron Co. baie 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co...... 


For Export 


Purchaser 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. (Canada) 

Algoma Steel Corp. (Canada)...... 

Aluminum Co. of America (Surinam) 
ED re es eo hig wits 

American Cyanamid Co. (British 
CO ee ea ae ee 

American eed & Refining Co. 
(Mexico) . ea 


Arabian Oil..... ee 
Argentine State Rys............ 


Asbestos Corp. (Canada). . 

Bell Asbestos (Canad a). 

Braden Copper, Chile, S. A. 
Brampton Paper & Pulp (Canada). 


Canada Crushed Stone............ 
Canadian Furnace................ 
Canadian Industries.............. 
Canadian Refractories....... . So 
Central of Brazil....... 


Chilean Nitrate Sales... . . 
Chiriqui Land (Panama). 
Cia Docas de Santos (Brazil) he wee 
Cimento Aratu (Brazil). 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
(Canada) 
CUR ote alee bixiasle wid esis 
Cuban Sugar Mills Corp...... 


Despasia Sulphur (Canada)........ 
Dominion Iron & Steel (Canada). . 
Dominican Sales (Cuba)........... 
E. B. Eddy Co. (Canada).......... 
Electro Metallurgical Co. (Canada) . 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines (Canada) 
Ford Motor Co. (Brazil)........... 
WN Er ek Foss cia ss oso ule 
French North African Ry. 
ene eee 
Granada Co. (Panama)............ 
Hojalata y Lamina (Mexico)....... 
Imperial Oil (Canada)............. 
Indonesian State Rys............. 
Johnsons (Canada)............... 
Liberia Mining Co. 
Lone Star Cement Corp. Brazil) 
Mogyana Ry. (Brazil)............. 
National Steel (Brazil)............ 


North American Cyanamid (Canada) 
S. A. D’Ougree Marihaye (Belgium). 
Mexico North-Western............ 
National of Mexico............... 
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Service 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Switching 
Switching 


- Switching 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switchiug 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Service 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Switching 


Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Road 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching | 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Gen. Purpose 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Mine 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 


Rd.-Sw. 
Switching 
Switching 
Switching 
Road 
Switching 
Switching 


Switching 
Switching 
witching 
Rd.-Sw. 
Road 
Road 


Passenger 


Type 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Electric 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Type 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


D-Hyd. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
D-Hyd. 

Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Electric 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
D-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Weight 
Lb. 


242,000 


160, 000 


Weight 
Lb. 
160,000 
160,000 


30,000 
240,000 


88, 000 


259,999 
100,000 


231,000 


Horse- 
power 


Date of 
Order 


June 
April 
June 
June 
June 
July 
December 
December 
a 


Sepiember 
April 
September 

Geptember 


ri rch 


February 
March 
May 
June 
Apr.-Oct. 
January 
January 
January 
April 
August 
November 


March 
November 
March-June 
July 

July 


Date of 
Order 


March 
1951 


July 
September 
February 


September 
January 
February 
January 
January 
February 
March 
January 
October 


January 
May 


June 
December 
March 
September 
September 
October 
November 
November 
November 
— 


Feb. See. 
J ee 


ona 
gg 


oo 


August 
March 
June 
March 
November 


January 
February 
September 
March 
September 
September 


January 14, 1952 


Date of 
Delivery 


1981-32 
September 
1952 


serere 


Date of 
Delivery 


Mar. ’52 


November 


Apr. ’52 
September 
August 


November 


Mar. °52 
Sept. ’52 
December 


April *52 
1951-52 
1951-52 
November 
June 
December 





Builder 


Locomotive Builder 


Electrical Equipment 
Engine Builder 


Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 

G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-@ummins 
G. E. -Cater. 

G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 


G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 


G. E.-Cummins 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 
Baldwin-West. 


Fairbanks, Morse 


G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
Electro-Motive 

Baldwin-West. 

¢ seneral Electric 


OD 


G. E.-Cummins 


G. E.-Cummins 
Electro-Motive 
Baldwin-West. 

Whit.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 


Builder 


Locomotive Builder 
Electrical Equipment 
Engine Builder 


G, E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
Whit.-Hercules 
G. E.-Cummins 


Whit.-Hercules 


Baldwin-West. 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cater. 
American-G. E. 
American-G. E. 


. E.-Cooper-Bess. 


i 3 -Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 


Whit. -Sterling 


G. 
G. 
G.E 


E.-Cummins 
E.-Cummins 
.-Cummins 


G. E.-Cummins 
Whit.-Hercules 
G. E.-Cummins 
American-G. E. 
Baldwin-West. 

Baldwin-West. 

Whit.-Superior 

G. E.-Cater. 

G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 


General Electric 


G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 


G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cater 


G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 


G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Cater. 


G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 


G. E. -Cummins 
G. = -Cummins 
ne Cater. 

G. E.-Cummins 


= E.-Cooper-Bess. 


G. E.-Cummins 
Whit.-Hercules 
G. E.-Cummins 


Baldwin-West. 

G. E.-Cater. 

G. E.-Cummins 

G. E.-Cummins 

seen G. E. 
E.-Cummins 

Whit. -Superior 


a. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 


E.-Cater. 


E.-Cooper-Bess. 
E.-Cooper-Bess. 


E.-Cummins 
E.-Cummins 


Whit.-Hercules 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive. 
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An American Locomotive-General Electric diesel unit pulling a New York, 
New Haven & Hartford passenger train out of South Station, Boston 





Builder 


Wheel Locomotive Builder 








Weight Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equipment 
Purchaser Service Type Lb. power Order Delivery Engine Builder 
North Western (Pakistan)......... Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. ee 1,600 July 1951-52 American-G. E. 
Road Diesel-Flec. _...... 1,600 July 1951-52 American-G. E. 
Orinoco Mining Co. (Venezuela). Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 325,000 1,600 1951 1952 Baldwin-West. 
Portland Cement (Brazil)......... Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 September Apr. ’52 G. E.-Cummins 
ROVER IRI) slocs yok oieiets lover ein/eiep:4 5S 4 Switching Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 May November G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Portuguese State Rys.............. Switching Diesel-Elec. 208,000 1,350 July Mar. ’52 Whit.-Superior 
Quebec, North Shee & Labrador. . 2 B d.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 140,000 600 September Jan. ’52 = E.-Cooper-Bess. 
Queensland Govt. Rys. (Australia). . 10 c+C Rd.-Sw Diesel-Elec. 199,360 1,000 January 1952 x. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
St. Johns Paper & Pulp (Canada).. 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 September April ’52 C. E.-Cummins 
Sherritt Gordon Mines (Canada). . 1 B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 November Apr. 52 G. E.-Cummins 
South African Rys. ............. i B Switching Diesel-Elec. 50,000 150 October June ’52 G. E.-Cummins 
Steel Co. of Canada............. 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 160,000 550 April Apr. 52 G. E.-Cummins 
Canada 
Builder 
Wheel Locomotive Builder 
Arrange- Weight Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equipment 
Purchaser No. ment Service Type Lb. power Order Delivery Engine Builder 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay..... 5 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 257,000 1,500 January Jan.-Apr. G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
Z B-B Freight Diesel-Elec 257,000 1,500 May Aug.-Nov. G.M. Diesel, Ltd. 
7 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 257,000 1,500 November Nov.-Mar. G.M. Diesel, Ltd. 
1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec 230,000 800 November December’ G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
Alma & Jonquieres . aes 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec 230,000 1,000 May July oe Locomotive 
7 anada & Gulf Terminal . Paine ayaa 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 800 March November’ G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
Canadian National. Rl honey mae |. B-B Switching Diesel-Elec 199,000 660 February....... Montreal Locomotive 
10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 September ...... Montreal Locomotive 
10 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 240, 000 1,600 September ...... Montreal Locomotive 
6 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. —...... 1,600 October Feb. ’52 Canadian Locomotive 
12 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec 230,000 800 March 1951 G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
3 C-C Freight Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,200 July Jan. ’53 G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
8 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,500 October Feb. °52 G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
; 10 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 248,000 1,200 October Jan. ’52 G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
ACOMBU TAN PRCIBC 6.6 6:6-00.c5k 00 esas 12 ree Diesel-Elec. 260,000 1,600 August 1952 Canadian Locomotive 
6 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. —........ 800 January 1952 G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
18 Wek = (t«én Diesel-Elec. —....... ROME stenas, | veces G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
20 ny Se Diesel-Elec. _...... DAC a . =| ee G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
18 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. —....... 660 1951 1951 Montreal Locomotive 
10 B-B Freight Diesel-Elec. —....... T6G0 FOSE 8 839 nace Montreal Locomotive 
ay y 6 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. ...... OGe «61SEC lke wees Montreal Locomotive 
Hasex Terminal <3 65. i004. +500 5 u B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 800 January August G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
National Harbours Board......... 8 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 199,000 600 February May-Oct. Montreal Locomotive 
Ontario NOrtilands.o.66<.< ccs ee. 8 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 1,600 March November Montreal Locomotive 
Quebec Iron & Titanium Corp...... 1 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 1,000 April May Montreal Locomotive 
Quebec, North Shore & Labrador. 3 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 1,600 January July Meares Locomotive 
2 B-B Rd.-Sw. Diesel-Elec. 248,000 J; January July x. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
Steel Co. of Canada............... 3 B-B Switching Diesel-Elec. 230,000 800 April December G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
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268 Passenger-Train 


By C. B. PECK 


Mechanical Editor 


and FRED C. MILES 


Associate Editor 


Didone for 261 passenger-train cars for domestic serv- 
ice, and 7 for export, were placed in the United States 
in 1951, according to the American Railway Car In- 
stitute. Among the cars ordered for domestic use were 
7 rail motor cars, 7 of which also were ordered for 
export. Of the passenger-train cars ordered in this coun- 
try last year, all are listed by purchaser in an accom- 
panying table. Two additional tables offer analyses and 
summaries of pasenger-train cars delivered for domestic 
service from 1935 through 1950 and ordered for do- 
mestic use from 1920 through 1951. The detailed list of 
cars ordered last year was compiled by Railway Age 
from reports by purchasers which were checked and 
amplified with information received from car builders 
through the cooperation and assistance of the A.R.C.I. 

While the year has been a quiet one so far as new 
passenger-car business is concerned, it has seen the 
advance of a project which may well produce a marked 
effect on the economics of passenger-car purchases when 
completion of the present defense preparations permit a 
resumption of passenger-car building. 

As of August 1, 1951, the A.R.C.I. issued a report 
which has been widely distributed announcing comple- 
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Cars Ordered 


One of the 16 com- 
muter cars built by 
the Budd Company 
for the New York, 
Susquehanna & West- 
ern and delivered dur- 
ing 1951 


This club-lounge car 
was ordered by the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe from the 
Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Com- 


pany 


in 1951 


tion of the first part of a program of standardization of 
passenger-car designs undertaken at the request of a 
number of railway executives. This phase of the pro- 
gram pertains to the development of standard floor plans 
for coaches, diners and baggage cars, and the report 
indicates that the plans have been formally approved 
by the board of directors of the Association of American 
Railroads, by its Mechanical Division, and by a special 
operating committee. 

Seven basic car types have been worked out which 
can be adapted to provide 19 standard floor plans. These 
include nine plans for coaches and coach combinations, 
a coach-coffee-shop, a diner and a diner lounge, and 
two baggage-dormitory combinations. There are two 
arrangements of 73-ft. 10-in. baggage cars and three of 
85-ft. baggage cars, including plain baggage and mail- 
baggage combinations. The standards include seat spac- 
ings for coaches, window-glass sizes, lavatories, dia- 
phragms, and certain electrical details, so that installa- 
tion dimensions will be interchangeable. 

As the next step in the program the institute proposes 
to make similar studies and recommendations for stand- 
ardization of sleeping and commuter cars. 

Among advantages which adherence to the proposed 
standards in the purchase of passenger cars would per- 
mit are lower first costs resulting from reductions in 
engineering expense, in material costs and in labor ex- 
pense because of the possibility of employing mass pro- 
duction methods. Other advantages will accrue from 
reduction in stores stock of parts and materials included 
among the standards. 
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The observation end 
(right), of the six 
observation - lounge 
cars built by the 
American Car & 
Foundry Co. for the 
reequipped “Empire 
Builder’ of the 
Great Northern, has 
seating capacity for 
18 persons 





Number and Classification of Passenger-Train Cars Ordered for Domestic Use 
(Carbuilder and Railroad Shops) 





Exp., Sleep- Parlor, Postal Inter- 
. Coach Bag. &  Refrig. ing & Club, & urban Self. Troop Troop Troop 

Year Coach Comb. Exp. & Milk Comb. etc. Dining Comb. Other & M.U._ Prop. Hosp. Sleep. Kitch. Total 

US ee 50 14 10 0 66 2 19 3 65 0 x 3 0 0 1 261 

2950... .... 21 0 38 0 i 0 0 10 1 0 31 0 0 0 102 

1949..... 46 0 6 0 30 6 14 6 1 0 0 0 0 0 109 

1948..... 143 0 51 0 156 20 25 10 1 100 0 0 0 0 506 

| | 132 0 22 0 72 36 19 29 4 0 2 0 0 0 316 

9980 505 311 40 22 0 587 53 143 46 28 8 0 0 0 0 1,238 

1945. .... 296 17 134 25 510 84 98 54 67 8 0 100 1,200 400 2,993 

1944..... 461 36 20 0 26 16 53 12 0 1 0 100 0 0 725 

1943..... 14 2 3 0 0 0 4 12 0 0 10 10 1,200 440 1,685 

ee 0 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 30 34 

cL) 164 13 69 0 197 16 36 46 0 1 0 7 0 0 549 

1940..... 220 26 oe - 0 53 6 48 13 2 3 0 0 0 0 379 

I oe. 55 97 20 9 0 125 18 38 12 0 2 0 0 0 0 321 

BED 6 6 5. 85 28 42 0 86 10 15 10 0 0 2 0 0 0 278 

a 136 23 58 110 171 18 37 8 6 0 0 0 0 0 567 

iL 294 36 35 0 5 26 44 10 1 0 0 0 0 0 451 

1935..... 14 16 « 55 18 6 10 ce 0 0 0 0 0 0 133 

1934 317 38 23 0 8 2 6 20 10 0 5 0 0 0 429 

1933..... 0 2 0 0 3 6 0 1 0 6 1 0 0 0 19 

(Lo pa 1 4 2 1 0 0 4 0 30 0 0 0 0 44 

i |.) ee 1 10 14 0 1 0 0 9 Nd 0 l 0 0 0 ag 

1930..... 232 56 84 50 68 48 19 43 1 85 14 0 0 0 700 

1929..... 390 98 351 505 490 79 103 184 15 160 8 0 0 0 2,383 

1928 436 80 417 930 226 26 64 95 17 50 52 0 0 0 2,393 

US ae 782 171 271 45 60 80 59 182 16 11 16 0 0 0 1,693 

9926... ... 653 115 359 85 446 93 135 W7 14 15 68 0 0 0 2,060 

1925 663 115 554 90 427 v1 109 129 52 0 64 0 0 0 2,274 

1924..... 644 142 372 372 629 75 131 114 9 264 23 0 0 0 2,775 

{be ee 487 49 231 673 374 88 86 124 15 104 1 0 0 0 2,232 

1922 ...... 1,133 132 318 256 254 42 77 145 9 100 18 0 0 0 2,484 

a92t..... iC§ 11 3 50 100 0 16 8 0 22 0 0 0 0 287 

1920...... 496 28 354 40 468 1 38 37 2 127 0 "0 0 0 1,591 

Source: American Railway Car Institute. 
Number and Classification of Passenger-Train Cars Delivered for Domestic Use 
(Carbuilder and Railroad Shops) 
Coach Bag. & Sleeping Parlor, Postal Troop Troop Troop 

Coach Comb. Exp.# &Comb. Club,etc. Dining & Comb. Other Hosp. Sleep. Kitch. Total 

368 11 60 380 33 61 43 0 0 0 964 

190 9 16 517 36 125 27 13 0 0 0 933 

235 21 25 368 104 115 20 3 0 0 0 891 

412 57 119 67 16 117 72 1 0 0 0 861 

356 9 59 2 12 9 11 1 0 822 56 1,337 

3 0 13 0 0 0 10 0 193 368 344 931 

0 0 3 0 0 0 5 0 17 558 420 1,003 

0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 652 26 685 

lll 2 82 157 2 18 22 0 0 0 24 418 

201 10 2 49 22 35 20 3 7 0 0 349 

69 10 19 117 8 20 14 0 0 0 0 257 

98 12 29 80 18 37 2 0 0 0 0 276 

136 37 38 156 27 33 5 2 0 0 0 434 

299 56 71 33 20 37 10 103 0 0 0 629 

84 19 33 27 15 9 2 2 0 0 0 191 

107 25 0 0 14 2 bY 56 0 0 0 205 





#lncluding express-refrigerator cars. 
Source: American Railway Car Institute. 
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For Service in the United States 


Purchaser 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois... . . 
Chicago & North Western... .. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy . 


Chicago. Milwaukee, St. Paul 
Oo See 
Louisville & Nashville......... 
Nashville, Chattanooga & 
CA Sea ee 
a ee er ers 


NOS ARK AGN weNaenNan 


Ne 


w 
VPN w 


_ 
Nwanwbst 


Transportation Corps......... 


a 


RN PNN PON Swe bo 


Union Pacific 


- 


ee . 


Rail Motor Cars 


Purchaser 
ee 


New York Central.............. 


New York, New Haven & 
PUMNMUINTES nv eG wise ek owes 1 


Rail Motor Cars — 
Arabia 
Cuba 


Canuda 


No. 


58 
30 
25 


Purchaser 
Canadian National............ 


Canadian Pacific 
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No. 


No. 
Sleeping 
Coach 


Baggage 
Bag.-Mail 


1oac 
Dome-Coach-Buffet 
Dining 
Dome-Parlor-Obs. 
Sleeping 

Sleeping 

Sleeping 
Dome-Room-Obs. 
Sleeping 


Class 


Dome-Lnge. 
Sleeping 


Sleeping 

Coach-Lnge. 

Coffee Shop 

Dining 

Kitchen-Bar-Lnge. 

Kitchen-Dining 

Parlor 

Conference room 

ae 

el.-Obs. 

Parlor-Bar-Lnge.- 
Tel.-Obs. 

Ward 

Personnel 

Kitc.-Din.-Storage 

Hospital 

Baggage 

R. PO. 

Chair 

Dining 

Dining 

Kitchen-Dorm. 

Sleeping 

Sleeping 

Planetarium 


Type of Power 
Rail Diesel Car 


Kail Diesel Car 
Rail Diesel Car 


Rail Diesel Car 
Rail Diesel Car 
Diesel-Elec. 


Rail Diesel Car 
Rail Diesel Car 
Rail Diesel Car 


Class 


Baggage 
Baggage 
Exp.-Bag. 


Length 
Ft. I 


n 
0 
a 
7 
0 
0 


ccooccecco: WNN GS cocecoeoseoooe co 


Horse- 
power 


550 
550 
550 


550 
550 
200 


550 
550 


Length 


Ft. 
76 
84 


In. 
4 


4 





Passenger-train cars 
built in this country 
for Brazil’s Paulista 


Railways 
Con- Seating Date of Date of 

struction Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
Steel | @enees November 1953 Pullman-Standard 

H. T. Steel 44 142,570 August: «ss 25s Amer. Car & Fdy. 
H. T. Steel ae 133,426 A re ac Amer. Car & Fdy. 
S. Steel se 103,300 March __....... Budd 

S. Steel 50 129,300 March __.......... Budd 

S. Steel 71 162,000 J Se ee Budd 

S. Steel 48 155,000 MIOPOR 8 ts eee Budd 

S. Steel 65 151,000 OS Ses eee Budd 

S. Steel 22 144,000 re Budd 

S. Steel 26 143,600 Merch ss nes eee Budd 

S. Steel 32 138,000 Pith = ha wis Budd 

S. Steel 58 158,500 MOPAR haces Budd 

S. Steel 22 145,000 March 3 ..:e0« Budd 

Steel me .wskers October 1952 Pullman-Standard 
Steel oe 150,237 November 1953 Pullman-Standard 
Steel ‘oe meeenne November 1953 Pullman-Standard 
S. Steel 60 122,000 January December Budd 

S. Steel 44 142,400 January Feb. °52 Budd 

S. Steel 68 126,000 January Feb. °52 Budd 

S. Steel 21 149,200 January Jan. "52 Budd 

S. Steel 48 142,700 January Feb. ’52 Budd 

S. Steel 34 120,000 January Jan. °52 Budd 

S. Steel 35 130,400 January Jan. ’52 Budd 

S. Steel 14 131,600 January Jan. 52 Budd 

S. Steel 18 129,500 January Jan. ’52 Budd 

eee SS  0ti“—C ws (ts eS ere Pullman-Standard 
Neer ae SHNB 8282 Skanes Pullman-Standard 
Lo) Se re OBO hw tues Pullman-Standard 
athe’ i. ss. — . cxealod 1951 webct St. Louis Car 

H. T. Steel 133,420 Mey 8 ke ew nis Amer. Car & Fdy. 
H. T. Steel ne 142,330 i re Amer. Car & Fdy. 
H. T. Steel 44 142,570 Mey 8 Agnaag Amer. Car & Fdy. 
H. T. Steel 48 146,000 mee 060i Ras Amer. Car & Fdy. 
H. T. Steel 72 138,100 MIO Kv wis eve Amer. Car & Fdy. 
H. T. Steel ae 150,530 re Amer. Car & Fdy. 
H. T. Steel 151,840 7 6st HERS Amer. Car & Fdy. 
H. T. Steel ae 153,310 Se Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel Te ‘ebruary June ’52 Pullman-Standard 

Seating Length of 
Capa- Baggage- Date of Date of 

city fail Room Weight Order Delivery Builder 

a 0 eee. 112,800 February August Budd 

70 17 113,800 February une Budd 

49 Mail 116,500 February April Budd 

16 10 
Baggage 
70 Baggage 112,800 July September Budd 
9 

SS = “eee ew 113,800 July August Budd 
ss 40,880 January October Mack Motor-G. E 

71 17 +O 113,800 May July Budd 

71 17 +O 113,800 uly September Budd 

| ne eer r 112,800 March August Budd 

Con- Seating Date of Date of 

struction Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 

Steel 126,000 April bem: National Steel Car 
Steel 126,000 | ee oo National Steel Car 
Steel 116,300 September 1952 Can. Car & Fdy. 
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MEXICAN RAILWAYS— 


Showed Greater Gross, Less Net in 1951 


Sharply increased expenses brought heavy deficit, despite highest 


gross revenues in history—Freight traffic down, passenger up 


—Substantial purchases of new rolling stock through Eximbank 


Despite a substantial decrease in freight traffic, gross 
revenues of the National Railways of Mexico climbed, in 
the first eight months of 1951, to the highest rate yet at- 
tained, compared with the corresponding period of the 
year previous. Part of the income increase was due to 
higher rates; part came from a big increase in passenger 
traffic—which, paradoxically, was, in part, the reason for 
the decline in haulage of freight. The record gross could 
not, unfortunately, be carried down into the net earnings 
column; sharply increased expenses—owing partly to re- 
pair of damage from bad weather and partly to inflation- 
ary tendencies—produced a very greatly increased net 
deficit. 

Gross earnings reached a new peak of almost 410 mil- 
lion pesos*, an increase of 8.4 per cent, compared with 
1951. This improvement in total “take” was due mainly to 
the fact that a general 14.5 per cent increase in freight 





*The peso today is exchanged in the U.S. at 11.5 cents 
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By J. M. OROZCO ESCOBOSA 


Our Mexican Correspondent 


rates (which went into effect July 16, 1950) was in full 
force during.the eight-month period of 1951, while it was 
applicable during only a portion of the comparable 1950 
period. In addition, there was gained during 1951 the 
benefit of some slight change in the classification of com- 
modities resulting in higher charges. The contribution of 
the change in freight rates to revenues during the period 
was some 24.4 million pesos. 

The National Railways, with the guarantee of the Mex- 
ican government, obtained a loan of $55 million from the 
Export-Import Bank, after United States railroad men 
made a minute survey of the railroad situation in Mexico. 
This loan was used to purchase 36 50,000-lb. tractive 
force diesel-electric road locomotives—20 of which are 
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A NUMBER OF NEW COACHES have been acquired from 
American builders since the close of World War II. This 























(First Eight Months 1951-1950) 


SELECTED OPERATING STATISTICS 


Per 
Incr. or cent 























. 1951 1950 Dec. change 
Locomotive—klms. ........ 31,699,903: 31,060,651 -+639,252 +2.1 
Freight train—kims. ....... 12,135,127 12,649,133 —514,006 —4.1 
Pass. train—kIms. ........ 9,030,480 7,900,807 -+1129,673 +14.3 
Mixed & special train—klms. 3,101,781 3,319,640 —217,859 —6.6 
Non-revenue train—kims. .. 453,533 303,255 --+150,278 +49.6 
Total train—kims. ........ 24,720,921 24,172,835 +548,086 -+2.3 
Pass. train—klms. ........ 73,713,199 69,284,679 +442,852 +46.4 
Frt. loaded car—kims. ..... 181,768,588 190,512,183 —8743,595 —4.6 
Frt. empty car—kIims. ..... 89,600,966 93,028,478 —4027,512 —4.3 
Total frt. cars—kIms, ...... 270,769,554 283,540,661 +12771,107 +4.5 
Net ton—kims. (1,000’s) ... 5,975,252 6,166,831 —191,519 —3.1 
Gross ton—kIms. (1,000’s) .. 12,484,894 13,038,448 —553,554 —4.2 
Total number cars loaded .. 326,895 341,801 —14,906 —4.4 
Net tons per train—klm. .. 464 46 +2 40.4 

ross tons per train—klm. 924 924 
Speed per hr. (kIms.) frt. .. 18.4 18.9 —0.5 2.6 
Gross ton—kIms. per train-hr. 16,977 17,446 —469 —2.7 
Frt. locomotive—kims. daily 171 175 —4 —2.3 
Liters oil per 1,000 g.t. kim. 
er a ree 53.7 51.0 42.7 +5.3 
Per cent loaded car—klIms. to 
DN. ekeewnnseeeses 67.1 67.2 —0.07 —0.1 
Car—kims. per car daily .. 48.0 49.3 —1.3 —2.6 
Net tons per car .......... 32.87 32.37 +0.50 +1.5 
Cars on line daily ........ 23,218 23,657 —439 —19 
Kims. line operated ....... 13,295 13,799 —4 —.. 
LOADED CARS INTERCHANGED WITH 
U. S. ROADS—First Seven Months 1951 
Imports Exports 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
ES nce cbtieabehesekessesen 13,606 11,842 5,510 7,116 
MS: Shsckescesbesikeeaknve 2,767 2,919 2,911 3,336 
Eagle Pass EN ee ee 3,014 2,827 1,395 1,499 
NG oc Pe eect, 1,779 2,586 4,046 4,822 
DES \uckchese cs eae 21,166 20,174 13,862 16,773 
TREND OF TRAFFIC—First Seven Months 1951 
Commodity 1951, tons 1950, tons 
NSE peers  a.hb cen sakes ns kh cakes ses 356,873 367,773 
PPT GIOMIES oo 2c ccc sccsecscesceeecs 2,282,273 2,486,149 
Animals and animal products ...........eeee0e. 114,117 112,776 
2 3 SO Si eR eer hap eeees 4,767 A97 4,875,156 
PRONE URED © 5 55 Siaevse'bo'vsiessseeceeenen 1,253,454 1,025,634 
ce Ae SS ES EE pes a Se ee 8,774,214 8,867,488 





first class coach of the Mexican Railway was built by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


double units—and 8 23,000-lb. tractive force diesel-elec- 
tric road-switchers, most of which have already been re- 
ceived. Fifteen hundred box cars and other equipment 
also were ordered, although receipt of such rolling stock 
has not been recorded in detail. An additional loan of $5 
million was obtained from the same source for the Mexi- 
can Railway, a government-owned line running from 
Mexico City to the port of Veracruz, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


New Mexico City Plant 


Considerable headway has been made in the excava- 
tion work, track laying, and other phases of work on the 
new Mexico City freight terminal, in which approximately 
90 million pesos will be invested. The Puebla-to-Oaxaca 
narrow-gage line is being widened. Most of the new rail 
required is now being put in the track and it is hoped 
that the standard-gage line will be inaugurated before 
President Miguel Aleman finishes his term in December 
1952. I aportant personnel changes during 1951 were as 
follows: Ramiero E. Martinez was appointed general su- 
perintendent of transportation; Jose Morales Sanchez was 
appointed general superintendent of motive power and 
machinery, succeeding Lorenzo Valadez, who has been 
retired on pension; and Alfonso Hernandez Lozano was 
appointed chief statistician, succeeding Paulino Lopez, 
who retired after 50 years of service. 

There was a comparatively heavy drop in freight traf- 
fic, net ton-kilometers having decreased from 6,166,831,- 
000 in the first eight months of 1950 to 5,975,252,000 in 
the same period of 1951, or 3.1 per cent. Locomotive- 
kilometers decreased. 639,252, or 2.1 per cent, whereas 
freight train-kilometers decreased 514,006, or 4.1 per 
cent, Passenger-train kilometers, in contrast, increased 
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1,129,673, or 14.3 per cent, principally because of the 
heavy movement of Mexican “braceros” going to work 
in the United States agricultural fields, by agreement be- 
tween the two governments. The major proportion of the 
drop in the freight handled is understood to have resulted 
from withdrawing motive power from freight service to 
handle the additional passenger traffic originated by such 
movements. The greater decrease in loaded car-kilometers 
—which dropped 8,743,595, or 4.6 per cent—than in net 
ton-kilometers—which fell 191,519,000, or 3.1 per cent 
—brought about an increase from 32.37 to 32.87, or 1.5 
per cent, in the number of net ton-kilometers per loaded 
car-kilometer. 

The larger decrease in freight train-kilometers (4.1 
per cent) than in net ton-kilometers (3.1 per cent) pro- 
duced a slight increase—from 462 to 464, or 0.4 per cent 
—in the net tons per train-kilometer. However, the de- 
crease in freight-train speed—which dropped from 18.9 
to 18.4 kilometers per hour—brought about a compara- 
tively slight decrease (from 17.466 to 16.977) in the 
gross ton-kilometers per train-hour, the gross ton-kilome- 
ters per train having remained at 924, because of the 
parallel drop in gross tons and freight kilometers. 

Total imports from the United States, in carloads, in- 
creased from 20,174 in the first seven months of 1950 to 
21.166 in the same period of 1951. Increases occurred 
principally at the Laredo and Eagle Pass gateways. How- 
ever, carload exports in the same period dropped from 
16.773 to 13,862, with decreases at all gateways. 

The total of revenue tons of freight transported during 
the first seven months of 1951 decreased from 8,867,488 
to 8.774,214. Decreased tonnage occurred in all com- 
modity groups with the exception of animal products and 
general merchandise. There was a decrease of 12.474 in 


revenue carloadings—from 307,894 to 295,420. 


Gross Earnings at Peak 

Gross railway earnings increased from 378,084,567 
pesos during the first eight months of 1950 to 409,948,961 
pesos in the same period of 1951—or 8.43 per cent. 
Freight revenues increased from 280,759,101 pesos to 
305.184,707 pesos, equivalent to 8.70 per cent; passenger 
earnings increased from 50,640,305 pesos to 51,750,313 
pesos, or 2.19 per cent; express revenues increased from 
28.574.758 pesos to 34,037,026 pesos, or 19.12 per cent; 
miscellaneous earnings increased from 12,546,867 pesos 
to 13,900,624 pesos, or 10.79 per cent, and telegraph 
revenues increased from 33,650 pesos to 36,110, while 
baggage earnings decreased from 110,424 pesos to 95,945 
pesos, or 13.11 per cent. Total operating revenues in- 
creased from 372,665,105 pesos to 405,004,725 pesos, or 
8.68 per cent, whereas other-than-operating revenues de- 
creased from 5,419,462 pesos to 4,944,236 pesos. or 8.77 
per cent. 

Total railway operating expenses increased from 379.- 
038.438 pesos in 1950 to 425,389,940 pesos in 1951, or 
12.23 per cent. Maintenance-of-way department expenses 
increased from 62,612,441 pesos to 66,865,073 pesos, or 
6.79 per cent, maintenance-of-equipment expenses in- 
creased from 107,215,746 pesos to 118,257,967 pesos, or 
10.30 per cent: traffic department expenses increased 
from 2,568,176 pesos to 3,267,776 pesos, or 27.24 per 
cent: transportation department expenses increased from 
139,120.597 pesos to 157,177,191 pesos, or 12.98 per 
cent; express department expenses increased from 18,- 
077.027 pesos to 20,386,558 pesos, or 12.78 per cent: 
miscellaneous expenses increased from 878,144 pesos to 
935.948 pesos, or 6.58 per cent; general expenses in- 


creased from 23,745,142 pesos to 28,384,114 pesos, 19.54 
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Improved roadbed and heavier rail are enabling the Mexican 
railways to improve performance and efficiency 


per cent; and total operating expenses increased from 
354,217,273 pesos to 395,274,627 pesos, or 11.59 per 
cent. Other-than-operating expenses increased from 24.- 
821,165 pesos to 30,115,313 pesos, or 21.33 per cent. 


Higher Expenses 


The proportionately higher increase in the total rail- 
way operating expenses—amounting to 46,351,502 pesos. 
or 12.33 per cent—than in total railway operating rev- 
enues—amounting to 31,864,394 pesos, or 8.43 per cent 
—produced a loss of 15,440,979 pesos in the first eight 
months of 1951, against a loss of 953,871 pesos in the 
same period of 1950. The operating ratio in 195] was 
96.4 per cent. 

In the first eight months of 1951, the cost of labor and 
material per 1,000 kilometers run by passenger cars in- 
creased from 123.19 pesos to 144.57, or 17.4 per cent; 
and per 1,000 kilometers run by freight cars from 169.42 
pesos to 211.21 pesos, or 24.7 per cent. These increases 
came chiefly from a 10 per cent increase in wages which 
went into effect in August 1950, as well as from con- 
tinued inflation in the prices of materials and supplies. 
Cost of back-shop repairs to steam locomotives for the 
12 months ending August 1951 amounted to 2,510.58 
pesos per 1,000 kilometers run, and repairs to diesel- 
electric locomotives per 1,000 kilometers run amounted 
to 1,190.37 pesos in the same period. 

On December 21, 1951, the Mexican government took 
possession of the Southern Pacific of Mexico, for which 
it paid $3,000,000 in cash and $9,000,000 in 314 per 
cent serial bonds. This 1,227-mile line, which was a 
Southern Pacific subsidiary, was the chief remaining 
privately owned railroad in Mexico. It will be operated 
by the National of Mexico, with which it connects at 
Guadalajara. 
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Canadian Railways Face Many Difficulties, 
But Continue Improvement Programs 


Higher wages and material costs, only partially balanced by 


increased rates, resulted in lower net incomes — Rate “‘equal- 
ization,” subsidies, and competition are other problems 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT AT OTTAWA 


Disappointing financial results, despite a continued high 
level of traffic; a confused rate situation; and more than 
usual government concern—for better or worse—with 
transportation problems marked the 1951 railroad year 
in Canada. 


Traffic and Earnings 


Freight traffic showed remarkable buoyancy, chiefly 
because of expanded defense activity, but partly, too, 
because of mild weather conditions in the last three 
months of the year, as a result of which grain move- 
ment by rail was almost doubled and pulpwood loadings 
also showed a large increase over the preceding year. 
Total revenue car loadings through December 29, 1951, 
aggregated 4,166,515 cars, against loadings of 3,904,- 
897 cars through December 30, 1950, and 3,906,674 
through December 31, 1949. 

With somewhat higher rates also in effect, gross op- 
erating revenues of the Canadian National were expected 
to exceed $600 million, against $553.8 million in, 1950 
and $500.7 million in 1949; those of the Canadian Pa- 
cific have been estimated at about $430 million, com- 
pared with $378.6 million and $363.3 million in 1950 
and 1949, respectively. Higher wages and a shorter work 
week for most employees combined, however, with greatly 
increased prices of materials and supplies to produce 
even larger relative increases in operating expenses— 
from $494 million to around $575 million for the C.N., 
for example. The C.P., faced with the same situation, 
has estimated that its net railway earnings for 1951 will 
be about $10 million less than for 1950. 

“In a year of high economic activity,” W. A. Mather, 
president of the C.P., said, in his year-end statement, 
“this result must be regarded as extremely disappoint- 
ing. . . . After all outstanding applications have been 
granted, the increases in railway charges will have 
amounted to less than 60 per cent from the levels pre- 
vailing before World War II. Compared with this, whole- 
sale prices in general are now more than 140 per cent 
higher than at that time and the increases are most 
marked in commodities essential to railway operation. 
Wage rates have risen almost in the same ratio.” 

“Management,” declared Donald Gordon, president 
of the C.N., in a corresponding statement, “is consid- 
erably concerned because the revenues from increased 
freight traffic and higher freight rates are net keeping 
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pace with rapidly mounting operating costs. The big- 
gest jump was in our wage bill. We are the largest in- 
dustrial employer in Canada, and the granting of the 
40-hour week with wage increases has created a heavy 
additional burden of operating expense that is bound to 
be reflected in our net income account. We are also the 
nation’s biggest purchaser of industrial materials, and 
rising prices hit us hard.” 


Rates vs. Wages 


The unsatisfactory freight rate situation which con- 
fronted Canadian roads at the end of 1951 goes back 
some three decades—to 1920, when there was a general 
increase in rates, followed by reductions in the two suc- 
ceeding years, with no other important changes until 
after World War II. During that war, the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board “froze” rail charges; by the time they 
were “defrosted” controls over prices of materials and 
over wages had also gone by the board—with disastrous 
results to net railroad earnings. 

Decontrol of prices forced the railways to seek higher 
rates; in October 1946 they asked for a general freight 
rate increase of 30 per cent, on which they were finally 
allowed 21 per cent—not effective until April 1948. This 
increase brought from railroad employees a demand. 
backed up by a strike threat, for a wage increase, finally: 
granted, to the extent of 17 cents per hour, retroactive 
to March 1, 1948. 

Nearly four months later the railroads countered with 
another application for a freight rate increase of 20 per 
cent, but their position was complicated by the fact that 
the Board of Transport Commissioners’ previous award 
of 21 per cent was still before the federal cabinet on an 
appeal by various provincial governments. Out of a 
further hearing on the original 21 per cent boost and 
the 20 per cent application, the board finally awarded 
an additional general increase of 8 per cent, which was 
subsequently raised to 16 per cent and then to 20 per 
cent. 

This in turn brought another drive from labor unions. 
for higher wages which led to a general strike of non- 
operating employees in the last nine days of August 
1950. The final result of the strike—after it had been 
ended by act of Parliament—was a wage increase of 
7 cents per hour, a five-day, 40-hour work week to be- 
come effective not later than September 1, 1951, and a 
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During 1951 the Canadian Pacific began dieselization of its 
main line through the Canadian Rockies from Calgary, Alta., 
to Revelstoke, B. C., approximately 262 miles. Dieselization 
of this section, when completed in 1952, will result in re- 
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placement of the British Empire’s largest steam locomotives— 
the “Selkirks.“” The four-unit, 6,400-hp. locomotive shown 
here, built by the Montreal Locomotive Works, has been 
handling loads of 3,200 tons and up over mountain grades 








































































two-year wage agreement to run to September 1, 1952. 

The intervention of Parliament, while it ended a 
dominion-wide paralysis of rail transportation, also gave 
the employees valuable concessions, the cost of which 
is being persistently told by the railways to Parliament 
and public, and which forced the railways to apply last 
spring for another 7 per cent rate increase. This request 
was raised last fall to 10 per cent, with an immediate 
5 per cent interim increase also sought to bridge the 
period required to obtain a decision on the full 10 per 
cent boost. The Board of Transport Commissioners had 
that increase under advisement at the end of the year. 

The pending 10 per cent increase, the roads explained, 
was really based on the 20 per cent “defense surcharge” 
imposed to help pay for Canada’s expanded defense pro- 
duction program, but was also needed to help cover 
higher wages and the shorter work week resulting from 
the 1950 strike. The increase, if granted in full, would 
yield additional freight revenues of about $45 million 
per year, according to railroad estimates. 

To add to the confusion in the railroad rate situation, 
there came from Parliament late in the fall of 1951 
legislation amounting to a directive to the Transport 
Board in its long-standing study of the problem of freight 
rate “equalization.” “Equalization,” it is said, is like 
weather—everybody talks about it, but nothing effective 
can be done about it. Most Canadians would probably 
admit that there are disparities in railroad freight rates— 
disparities inevitable and unavoidable on two railroads 
of transcontinental size. But what are called “stubborn 
facts of geography” still have to be reckoned with before 
the problem can be solved. Southern Ontario and West- 
ern Quebec are favored by existence of both truck and 
water transport. Obviously, therefore, the railroads are 
forced to keep down their rates in that territory to meet 
competition; by the same token, and equally obviously, 
they are forced to seek compensation in other regions 
where competition does not exist. 

Under the Parliamentary directive, the Transport 
Board is supposed to see that railways do not carry 
freight at rates that. are not compensatory—they must, 
in other words, meet cut-rate competition on some other 
basis, or else let other carriers get the business. Yet 
the Prairie and Maritime provinces, where there is 
little or no truck or water competition, and where the 
railways have previously been able to obtain compensat- 
ing rates, are the bitterest opponents of the rate in- 
creases already granted to meet rising costs. 


Subsidies ? ? ? 


It is not easy, informed observers at Ottawa are re- 
ported to have said, to see how the railways, faced with 
higher costs all along the line, can reduce their charges 
to please all parts of the country, and still stay in busi- 
ness. One possible answer may lie in some form of 
subsidy; in fact, the Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion, which made a detailed report on many phases of 
Canada’s transport problems last spring (Railway Age, 
March 26, 1951, page 42) recommended, and Parlia- 
ment has already approved, an annual subsidy of some 
$7 million to the two major railways to defray the cost 
of operating unprofitable “link” lines through the 
sparsely settled areas of northwestern Ontario. But this, 
it has been hinted, may not be the last word—Parlia- 
ment, it is said, may have to consider still further sub- 
sidies, either to railways or to shippers. 

It is certain, however, that Canadian geography is 
such, and the need for railway service as the only con- 
necting link between east and west is so great, and so 
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important to national defense and national unity, that 
such service cannot be allowed to disappear or even 
deteriorate, whatever cost, in subsidies or otherwise, 
may be necessary to maintain it. 


Coordinated Service ? ? ? 


Another at least partial solution may lie, however, in 
the proposal suggested in Mr. Gordon’s blunt talk to the 
Toronto Railway Club (Railway Age, December 24, 1951, 
page 15) and repeated in his year-end statement, that 
Canadian railways may go into the trucking business “to 
give the public full benefit of coordinated techniques.” 

Meantime. the railroads of Canada, despite all their 
problems, are, like the railroads of the United States, 
continuing their unremitting efforts to provide constantly 
better service to the people of the dominion. In his year- 
end statement, for example, Mr. Mather said in part: 

“Without doubt, the great majority of the Canadian 
people would agree that its railways should have fa- 
cilities and equipment of the most modern kind to per- 
mit the safest, speediest, most efficient and most eco- 
nomical movement of goods and passengers, but this 
can only be accomplished by the railways being per- 
mitted to earn enough to finance the outlay which this 
program will necessitate. 

“The Canadian Pacific is now engaged in executing 
a five-year plan which will involve an investment of 
$400 million in new motive power, rolling stock, both 
passenger and freight, and other facilities, and this pro- 
gram is by no means excessive as compared with the 
needs which are to be anticipated if the nation is to 
continue its present rate of progress. 

“The company’s replacement of steam with diesel lo- 
comotives has continued and was extended to the terri- 
tory between Calgary and Revelstoke, over some of the 
heaviest gradients of the system. A total of 28 of the 
most powerful*diesel units used in Canada were placed 
in this important service, and a further 38 such units 
are marked for delivery in 1952 to complete the dieseli- 
zation of this strategic 262-mile section. 

“To meet the constantly increasing demands of ship- 
pers, orders for some 3,575 freight car units were placed 
for delivery during 1951 and additional orders for 4,250 
freight car units have been given for 1952 delivery. The 
total capital outlay for new equipment including loco- 
motives, passenger equipment and freight cars during 
1952 will amount to around $60 million... . 

“The future world situation, and its effect upon Cana- 
dian industry and trade, is, of course, extremely un- 
predictable, but the Canadian Pacific anticipates that 
business in 1952 will be maintained at about the levels 
of the past year and continues to endeavor to improve 
the efficiency of its operations in order to meet trans- 
portation requirements.” 

In similar vein, Mr. Gordon, after reviewing briefly 
the “marked and continuous expansion . . . in every 
facet of Canada’s economy,” went on to say: 

“The Canadian National was intimately associated 
with these activities in 1951. From Newfoundland to 
British Columbia our engineers and development officers 
were active, working in close liaison with both govern- 
ment and industry, whose combined planning indicates 
that more than $600 million will be spent in the im- 
mediate future on industrial plant and development 
along our lines. 

“We have begun the construction of a 147-mile rail 
line from Sherridon, Man., to Lynn Lake, where an 
important property, containing nickel and other strategic 
metals, is being developed. Preliminary surveys have 
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When the island of Newfoundland became the tenth province 
of the Dominion of Canada in 1949, the Canadian National 
took over the narrow-gage Newfoundland Railway, which is 


also started that will result in construction of a 46-mile 
rail link from Terrace, B. C., to Kitimat, where a water 
power and refinery project, costing at least $500 mil- 
lion, has been started by the Aluminum Company of 
Canada. These are but two of the major projects with 
which we have been associated. There have been scores 
of others. . 


“Record of Constant Progress” 


“The essentiality of the railways and their ancillary 
services is not questioned. As a matter of fact, it is 
taken for granted, and except when a dramatic change 
occurs—such as the trend to dieselization—little public 
notice is taken of the cumulative effect of improvements 
that have been made by the railways in their operating 
techniques, equipment and services. Nevertheless, the 
record has been one of constant progress since the era 
when the railways made possible a_ transcontinental 
economy which could prosper in a land of vast distances. 
The past year has been no exception, and the searching 
out of ways and means further to improve our facilities 
goes steadily forward... . 

“Our roster of diesel locomotives was increased by 
108 units, and we are now awaiting delivery of 57 
additional units for which orders were placed during 
the year. Our through freight services are now being 
operated with diesel power between Halifax, Montreal, 
and Toronto, and between Montreal and the Lake St. 
John district, and diesels are being used in regular 
services on lines and in terminals in every part of Canada. 

“We received 5,205 units of new freight car equip- 
ment, and 70 units of new passenger train equipment 
during the year, and we have more than a thousand 
units of rolling stock now on order. Our program of 
modernizing passenger cars in our own shops is making 
good headway. The delivery of new box cars, coupled 
with an accelerated repair and shopping schedule, has 
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now operated as the C.N.’s Newfoundland district. The rail 
terminal at Lewisporte on Notre Dame bay is a major 
import point for oil consigned to Gander airport 


improved the car supply for movement of the large 
volume of freight traffic that has developed, but short- 
age of steel and other difficulties have unfortunately 
held deliveries to a slower pace than we would wish. .. . 
Despite difficulties, we did a good job of meeting the 
demands of traffic. . . . 

“A problem of national interest and, indeed, of con- 
cern, is that of growing competition from highway 
carriers. In every part of the country last year the net- 
work of highways was improved and extended by federal 
and provincial governments, and the competitive posi- 
tion of motor transport operators accordingly improved. 
The question of road-rail competition is one to which 
the railways are giving a great deal of time and study. 
In the Canadian economy there is a place and a need for 
motor carriers and railways, but there exists an unequal 
balance of burden and advantage between the two forms 
of transport. Part of the answer may be found in the ex- 
tension of railway owned and operated bus and truck 
services. New highway routes were established by the 
Canadian National last year where we found that we 
could give a better service to certain areas, but these 
were, and will continue to be, regarded as supplementary. 

“The report of the Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion [has] formed the basis of legislation now being 
examined by Parliament, including the important prin- 
ciple of freight rate equalization which involves primarily 
a conflict of interest between shippers. Implementation 
of corrective measures recommended for adjusting the 
capital structure of the C.N. will do a good deal to 
dispel the fog of misunderstanding which has sur- 
rounded our financial results and bring into sharper 
focus the real contribution made by the system to the 
economic life and security of the nation. The report 
itself is a well organized and informative document, 
providing a sound basis of discussion which will greatly 
facilitate Parliamentary consideration of a national trans- 
portation policy.” 
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THE LARGEST SINGLE PROJECT—Aerial view of a part of the Quebec, North Shore 
& Labrador, being built at a cost of $115,000,000 to reach iron ore deposits in Quebec 





High Construction Rate 


Keeps Roads Ready 


By H. E. MICHAEL 





THE OUTLOOK FOR 1952 


Contingent upon the continuing availability of 
materials, the prospects are excellent for high 
volume of railroad construction in 1952. One of 
the major factors brightening the construction 
picture of the new year is an estimated $200.- 
000,000 “earry-over” previously authorized 
for work started prior to the first of the year 
but not completed. The second factor pointing 
to greater construction activity this year is the 
collective estimate of Class I roads that they 
will expend an estimated $83,000,000 on capital 
roadway improvements during the first quarter 
of 1952. This is $16,000,000, or 24 per cent, 
more than they spent in the first quarter of 
1951. 

Further assurance that railway construction 
in ’52 will continue at a high rate is contained 
in the fact that more than 134 miles of new line 
are now under construction in the United States 
and 513 miles are now being built in Canada. 
Additional lines are now under survey, with 
actual work on some scheduled to start soon. 
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Associate Editor 


Dsscicnsting with the “spit and polish” type of improve- 
ments of more lush days, the railroads of the United 
States and Canada got down to “brass tacks” in 1951 
and improved their properties for any eventuality — 
whether it be to carry more defense traffic, to effect great- 
er economies in the handling of all traffic offered to them, 
or to “throw out new lines” for more business. Cogni- 
zant of the need for speed, and intent on getting as 
much done as possible with the materials and money 
available, the railroads in these two countries undertook 
a larger dollar volume of construction work last year 
than in any year since 1948 and carried on the second 
highest volume of work in progress since 1930. 

The upward surge of construction activity that began 
in June 1950, following the Korean “incident,” could not 
be held down in 1951 by such deterrent influences as 
the uncertainty of material supply, inflated costs, a lower 
net income (which occurred in spite of a high volume 
of traffic), or the record buying of rolling stock that 
was “scraping the bottom of the barrel” in the capital- 
expenditure bracket. The very strength that supported 
such a large construction volume during the past year 
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and a half promises to sustain an even higher volume of 
activity in the year ahead. 

The extent to which the upsurge of activity has con- 
tinued can be ascertained from reports of engineering 
officers to Railway Age, which indicate that the major 
categories of construction work under way during 1951 
will have cost, when completed, a total of $538,565,000. 
In addition, other large projects were reported under way 
at an estimated cost of more than $138,000,000, although 
specific information regarding the individual cost of 
these projects was not revealed. None of these figures, 
as high as they are, includes authorizations for signaling 
and C.T.C.—a construction category that always ranks 
high in total expenditures. 

Some measures of the speed with which the railways 
acted after the.need.for handling defense traffic became 
apparent, as well as of how far they went in consum- 
mating such action, can be gathered from the fact that 
the total cost of major categories of construction work 
in progress in 1951 was more than $120,000,000 in 
excess of the amount authorized for work in progress 
the year before, even though the 1950 figures included 
signaling work and other miscellaneous projects. Capital 
expenditures for road improvements in 1951 approached 
the largest amount spent in any year since 1930. 


More Yards—Fewer Bottlenecks 


As Railway Age predicted last March, yard and ter- 
minal improvement work constituted the largest single 
category of capital improvements in progress during 
1951. This was to be expected, since the theme of most 
railway construction work in the past several years has 
been “to provide facilities that permit greater efficiency 
and economy, to give better service to the public or to 
provide the capacity to handle a greater volume of busi- 
ness.” That the railways committed their forces and 
money “to the hilt” to realize this objective during 1951 
is indicated by reports that yard and terminal projects 
were under way during the year which, when completed, 
will have cost $154,769,000. This was more than twice 
the cost of the 298 such projects reported under con- 
struction in the year before, when this class of improve- 
ment work was also the largest of all those in progress. 
Yard construction work not only comprised the largest 
category of work in progress in 1951 but it promises to 
command the same prominence in 1952 on the basis of 
a “carry-over” of more than $74,000,000 authorized for 
work not yet complete. 

While work was going forward on yards and termi- 
nals, designed to add to the capacity of the railroads by 
facilitating the handling of traffic, a total of $65,000,000 
was allocated for new lines and additional tracks, aimed 
at obtaining even more traffic to be moved through the 





LARGEST CONSTRUCTION CATEGORY—More yards and 
terminals were underway in 1951 than any other class of 
improvement. This retarder tower overlooks the classification 
tracks of the Southern’s John Sevier yard, one of several 
built during the year 


new terminals. It was reported in last year’s Review and 
Outlook Number that “unusual activity is noted in the 
construction of new lines,” and this category of con- 
struction work has developed in importance even more 
rapidly than was anticipated. As construction of new 
lines has risen to prominence in the expenditures column, 
spurred by the need for new sources of minerals and 
iron ore, an increasingly larger share of the capital 
expenditure dollar in 1952 and succeeding years can be 
expected to go in that direction. 

As would be expected from the large amount of money 
authorized for the construction of new lines, a larger 
mileage of new road was completed in the United States 
in 1951 than in the year before. Although the total of 
129 miles constructed in the United States in 1951 is 
small in comparison with that built during the “expan- 
sion” era, it has been exceeded only twice since 1932— 
in 1937 and 1947. No large lines were completed in 1951 
but some of the trackage laid was part of longer lines 
under construction. In addition to the first track built, 
five miles of second track and less than a mile of third 
track were finished. Whereas much of the new trackage 
constructed in this country in recent years has been 





a MAIN TRACK BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES 


No. of 
Companies __ First Second Third Fourth 

States Building track track track track Total 
lil ee ae 1 14.30 14.30 
California ..... 4 6.98. 6.98 
Colorado ...... 1 9.54 9.54 
Florida piteeiees 3 19.49 ix ree os 19.49 
Georgia) ....-... 1 wie ee 0.64 ee 0.64 
MEIEI 086 6% 5:45 1 ae 1.50 od a 1.50 
Louisiana ...... 1 ee 1.14 1.14 
Michigan ...... 1 4.50 wae 4.50 
Missouri ....... 1 6.53 eee 6.53 
New Jersey .... 1 1.71 r 1.71 
North Carolina . 1 1.40 sae 2 1.40 
MVGOON 5-5 <'5%s 3 41.13 oie one a 41.13 
Pennsylvania 2 12.60 2.00 aaa wen 14.60 
ee 1 11.03 san 11.03 
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CLASSIFICATION OF CONSTRUCTION WORK IN 1951 


Total Estimated Amount 





Construction Estimated Chargeable Estimated 
Category Cost in 1951 Carryover 
New Lines, additional tracks .. $64,473,161 $20,014,609 $10,819,041 
Revisions of grade and alinement 44,781,527 17,653,970 28,083,724 
Yards and terminals ........ 154,769,221 47 A48,786 74,034,801 
COE re 51,721,536 19,223,779 16,027,911 
Buildings 
Passenger stations ....... 8,651,904 4,746,870 250,099 
FLGIGHIOUSES 6c 06 occ cues 15,386,007 8,333,521 2,919,628 
COP SNONS yy 5.056 cdeee cease 5,286,745 2,369,592 662,539 
Other buildings .......... 28,284,304 14,469,183 10,572,271 
Locomotive shops and servicing 
SCMMMEMOI Sc 6050.5: Cacelekiews 63,118,059 24,811,358 14,477,795 
Inclusicicll 4racks: «oo i... cc ccess 30,922,166 17,364,052 5,051,695 
WRN ina o.oo care deiblés orn cide 9,851,278 5 205 436,943 
Grade separations (Total cost) 61,319,423 8,078,825 10,084,230 
WOUNNY cB iaeaview bores éwaieere $538,565,331 $190,190,750 $179,420,677 
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incident to relocation work of one kind or another, and 
therefore did not represent a net increase in the railway 
mileage of the country, most of that reported this year 
represents original construction. 

In Canada a total of 55 miles of new line was built, 
comparing with 9 miles in 1951 and 39 miles in 1949, 
A total of 6 miles of second track was built in Canada 
in 195], while none was constructed in 1950. Enhancing 
the outlook that activity in the construction of new lines 
will continue in 1952, and later, is the fact that about 
135 miles of new line are now under construction in the 
U. S. and 513 miles in Canada. 

Although authorizations for locomotive-servicing fa- 
cilities did not equal outlays for new lines and additional 
tracks being built during 1951, more money was charged 
to the former than for any other class of improvement 
except yards and terminals. This, too, followed the pat- 
tern of recent years during which a large percentage of 
all additions and betterments have been designed to 
utilize the full capacity of new equipment—especially 
diesel-electric locomotives. 

Such facts as these are shown in one of the tables, 
which gives a comprehensive analysis of each of the 
major categories of construction work reported in prog- 
ress during the year, exclusive of signaling and miscel- 
laneous construction. It shows, for instance, that bridge 
work in progress during 1951 will cost $51,721,000 
when completed. This total is about the same as that 
reported for the same category last year. All figures 
given in this table represent the construction activities 
of 154 railroads that furnished details of their expendi- 
tures. Because four Class I railroads were unable to 


break down their expenditures by categories, the figures 
shown in the table, as large as they are, must be con- 
siderd as minimum. 

Although most of the construction work in progress 
in the United States during 1951 was on Class I carriers. 
the short lines were also adding to and bettering their 
properties. Like their bigger neighbors, they too in- 
creased their construction activities during the year, mak- 
ing capital expenditures of $15,248,304 as compared 
with $10,608,154 in 1950. 

The largest single construction project under way in 
the United States or Canada during 1951 involved the 
expenditure of $115,000,000 to construct the Quebec, 
North Shore & Labrador to reach immense iron ore 
deposits in Labrador. This project, about 20 per cent 
complete at this time, is not expected to be in service 
until some time in 1954. ; 

Of the construction projects under way in the United 
States on which detailed costs are available, the largest 
involves the total expenditure of about $17,000,000 for 
the revision of grade and alinement of the Southern 
Pacific because of the construction of the Lookout Point 
dam on the Willamette river between Armet, Ore., and 
Jasper. Both this realinement project and the Certennial 
Cutoff of the Burlington, which will cost about $16,330,- 
000 when finished, are expected to be completed in 1952. 

Following is a detailed report by roads of all con- 
struction projects, either completed during the year, or 
still in progress at its close, the individual cost of which 
approached or exceeded $1,000,000, as well as all new 
lines and multiple tracks constructed, under construction 
or under survey, regardless of cost. 





RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage of completion at the end of 1951.) 


Alaska 

First Track: Various locations, in Alaska, 14.30 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of Turnagain Arm project. includ- 
ing the revision of grade and alinement on railway and highway. Indian, 
Alaska, to Potter, $5,436,000 (100); relaying of 130 miles of rail, installation 
of new ballast, and replacement of ties at various locations, $11,985,000 (98); 
construction of car and coach shop, Anchorage Terminal yard, $1,318,000 (10). 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Important Work Undertaken: Revision of grade and alinement, Medill. Mo., 
(100); construction of freighthouse, Corwith, IIl., (40); installation of C.T.C., 
including necessary track changes, Bakersfield, Cal. to Calwa, (75): con- 
struction of car-cleaning facilities, Los Angeles, Cal., 0). 

(Gulf. Colorado & Sante Fe) Important Work Undertaken: Revision of 
grade and alinement for the construction of Whitney dam, Kopperl, Tex. (90). 


Atlantic Coast Line 


First Track: Keela, Fla., to Okeelanta, 16.67 miles; at Wilmington. N. C., 
0.48 miles: at Acme, N. C., 0.92 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of branch line, Keela. Fla. to 
Okeelanta. $1,110,000 (100). 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of import-ore pier, Locust Point, 
Md., $5,000,000 (100): construction of tunnel, Clarksburg. W. Va., $4,000,000 
(75). 


Canadian National 


(Grand Trank Western) Important Work Undertaken: Purchase of 10-story 
Transportation building, Detroit, Mich., for future headquarters and _ city 


ticket office, $1,000,000 (100). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


(Chesapeake District) Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of steel 
spans in viaduct, Tredegar st., and reconstruction of three bridges, Richmond, 
Va., $3,461,000 (60); replacing steel spans in the viaduct, 18th st., Rich- 
mond, Va., $2,216,000 (started); installation of C.T.C., including track 
changes. Westham, Va., to Bremo and Balcony Falls. Va., to Lynchburg, 
$1,067,625 (started); replacement of approaches on Big Sandy bridge. Kenova, 
W. Va., to Cattlettsburg, Ky., $1,917,700 (98); installation of C.T.C.. includ- 
ing extension of passing tracks and other track changes. Cheviot. Ohio. to 
Drew, Ind., $2,101,690 (65); installation of C.T.C., including extension of 
passing tracks and other track changes, Drew, Ind., to Peru, $1.546.000 (20): 
extension of Dawkins subdivision, Carver, Ky., $4,527,500 (100): installation 
of C.T.C in connection with construction of third track between Riverton. 
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Ky., and Limeville, $2,112,220 (100); installation of remote-control power 
switches and signals at passing tracks, Limeville, Ky., to Cummings, Ohio, 
$3,013,000 (100). 


Chicago & North Western 

Important Work Undertaken: Revision of ¢rade and alinement, involving the 
construction of 9,07 miles of track, east of Negaunee, Mich., $1,571,930 (100); 
installation of intermittent inductive type of automatic train stop, Chicago 
to Wyeville, Wis., $1,407,536 (30). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

First Track: Needles, Mo., to Forker Junction, 6.53 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of Centennial Cutoff. Needles, 
Mo.. to Maxwell, involving 6.53 miles of new line and reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of 21.84 miles of main track, $16,330,154 (82); installation of 
C.T.C., including track changes, Ravenna, Neb., to Alliance, $1,841,172 (100); 
rearrangement of yard, Daytons Bluff, Minn., $953,138 (100). 

(Kansas City & Brookfield) New Road Under Construction: A part of the 
Centennial Cutoff, from Cotter, Mo., to Maxwell, 42.58 miles, includes in- 
stallation of pipes and culverts (100), construction of bridges (85), grading 
(99), and track laying (60). 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 

Important Work Undertaken: Rearrangement of Air Line yard to _ provide 
improved communication and modern classification facilities, including car 
retarders, Milwaukee, Wis., $3,000,000 (41). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


New Road Under Construction: Atlantic, Towa, to McClelland, 33.86 miles 
(relocation). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 3.73 miles of line to connect 
Union Pacific track and Denver & Rio Grande Western’s new yard. Denver. 
Colo., $1,332,168 (100): construction of hump yard, Silvis, Ill., $3,500,000 


(96): revision of grade and alinement, involving construction of 34.52 miles 
of main line and removal of 41.09 miles of existing line. between Atlantic. 


Iowa, and Council Bluffs, $8,027,000 (started). 


Clinchfield 
Important Work Undertaken: Installation of C.T.C., including extension of 
passing tracks, Erwin, Tenn., to Spartanburg, S. C., $1,116,757 (74). 


Colorado & Wyoming 

First track: Weston, Colo., to Allen Mine, 9.54 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 9.54 miles of main track and 
1.45 miles of side tracks extending the line from Weston, Colo., to Allen Mine, 
$1,320,000 (100). 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of two undergrade crossings, one 
overhead crossing, two pedestrian subways and drainage structures in con- 
nection with grade crossing elimination project, Corning, N. Y., $1,000,000 
(100). 
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Erie 

Important Work Undertaken: Elimination of highway crossings on the Erie 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, based primarily on relocation of 
6.89 miles of Erie main line, including the construction of 13 single-span, and 
seven multiple-span railway bridges, two multiple-span overhead highway 
bridges, the building of three peedstrian subways, 29 drainage structures, con- 
struction of a passenger station and plaza, a freighthouse and driveways, a 
street. and incidental municipal items, plus the installation of diese]-terminal 
facilities. Corning, N. Y., (55); construction of additional diesel shop facili- 
ties, including a 93-ft. by 242-ft. extension to the service shop and an 80-ft. 
by 104-ft. extension to the repair shop, construction of a lye vat and a two- 
story employees’ service building, together with the rearrangement of tracks 
and other servicing facilities, Marion, Ohio, (23). 


Ilinois Central 
Important Work Undertaken: Modernization of northward hump classifica- 


tion yard, Markham yard, Ill., $1,820,000 (60): strengthening and renewing 
parts of bridge over Ohio river, Cairo, Ill.. $6,266,920 (98). 


Jersey Central Lines 
First Track: Bayway, N. Jw to Tremley, 1.71 miles. eds ; 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of l.c.]. freight facilities. Eliza- 
beth, N. J., $1,018,000 (100); construction of westbound classification vard, 
including installation of car retarders, improvement of car-repair facilities, and 
installation of improved signal equipment, Allentown, Pa., $3,500,000 (35). 
(New York & Long Branch) Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
double-track main line on an embankment across Matawan Creek valley and 


abandonment of timber trestle, Matawan, N. J., $1,013,000 (45). 


Lakefront Dock & Railroad Terminal 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of two Hulett ore unloaders. Toledo, 
Ohio, $2,750,000 (10 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
First Track: Duncan, Mich., to Humboldt, 4.50 miles. . 2 Y 
New Road Under Construction: Humboldt, Mich., to Republic, 7.50 miles. 


Long Island 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of wayside facilities along 165.1 
miles of track for automatic speed control, $2,396,243 (20). 


Louisville & Nashville 

New Road Under Construction: Gonzalez, Fla., 2.57 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of C.T.C., including track changes, 
Calera, Ala., to Montgomery, $1,077,360 (55): installation of C.T.C., includ- 
ing necessary track changes, Amqui, Tenn., to Henderson, Ky., $1,821,639 
(100); expansion of yard facilities including receiving yard, classification 
yard, departure yard, and incidental mechanical facilities, Radnor yard, Nash- 
ville. Tenn. $10,546,600 (10). 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
First Track: Whitney, Tex., to east of Morgan, 11.03 miles (relocation). 
Important Work Undertaken: Revision of grade and alinement, work done 
by federal government, near Whitney, Tex., $4,000,000 (100). 


Missouri Pacific 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of consolidated freight station and 
office building, including track work, driveways and drainage system, St. 
Louis, Mo., $1,800,000 (100); construction of a main track and elevated 
structure connecting Lesperance Street yard with 12th Street yard, St. Louis, 


Mo., $1,252,000 (3). 


Monongahela 
Important Work Undertaken: Extension of Paw Paw branch, involving con- 


struction of 8.32 miles of single track, including two bridges, highway and a 
2.700-ft. tail track, Grant Town, W. Va., to Rivesville, $1,980,000 (98). 


Monongahela Connecting 

First Track: Pittsburgh, Pa., 3.00. miles. 

Second Track: Pittsburgh, Pa., 2.0 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of classification and storage yard, 
including scales, 25th Street yard, at Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $1,166,700 (100); construction of classification yard, including 
facilities for interchange with Pennsylvania, 30th Street yard, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., $1,785,000 (100). 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


Third Track: Howells, Ga., to Hills Park, 0.64 miles. 

New Road Under Construction: Nashville, Tenn., to Radnor, 6.00 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of main tracks to connect exist- 
ing line with new joint freight yard being constructed at Radnor, Tenn., by 
the Louisville & Nashville, Nashville, Tenn., $3,138,000 (5). 


New Orleans Public Belt 


Second Track: New Orleans, La., 1.14 miles. 


New York Central 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of terminal to serve the United 
Fruit Company, Weehawken, N. J., (50); reconstruction of bridge H-15, New 
York (10); construction of servicing facilities for diesel locomotives. Water- 
town, N. Y. (50); construction of servicing facilities for diesel locomotives, 
Minoa, N. Y. (10); elimination of grade crossings, Buffalo, N. Y. (75); 
elimination of grade crossing, Kingston, N. Y. (100): elimination of grade 
crossings, Rochester, N. Y. (75); elimination of grade crossing, Hawthorne, 
N. Y. (100); elimination of grade crossing, Lancaster, N. Y. (100): con- 
struction of Major Deegan Boulevard, New York (50): construction of structure 
in connection with New Jersey Turnpike, Little Ferry, N. J. (50): con- 
struction of structures in connection with the Ontario Thruway, North Port 
Byron, N. Y. (50); installation of track and signal improvements, Lyons. N. Y., 
to Belle Isle (32); construction of tracks to serve Cleveland Electric Wlumin- 
ating Company, East Lake, Ohio (100); construction of facilities for fueling 
and servicing diesel locomotives, Stanley (Toledo), Ohio (90): construction 
of facilities for fueling and servicing diesel locomotives, Ashtabula, Ohio (10): 
Passenger station improvements, Toledo, Ohio (100): elimination of grade 
crossing, Holland, Ohio (65); elimination of grade crossing, Fostoria, Ohio 
(70); elimination of grade crossing, Cleveland, Ohio (35); construction of 
bridge across Cuyahoga river, Cleveland (65). 

(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie) Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
facilities for maintaining diesel locomotives, McKees Rocks, Pa. (started). 
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REALINEMENTS PROMINENT—Revisions of grade and 
alinement involve bridges as well as tracks. This structure 
was built to carry the Missouri-Kansas-Texas across the 
Brazos River valley near Whitney, Tex. 


(Michigan Central District) Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 
overhead bridge, Lansing, Mich., more than $1,000,000 (60). 

The approximate cost of these projects and others involving, individually, 
an expenditure of $100,000 or more, will amount to $82,623,005. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of engine terminal facilities, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., $2,297,000 (98); imstallation of C.T.C.. including track 
changes, Claypool, Ind., to Van Loon, $1,626,000 (45); relocation of Calu- 
met yard and engine terminal Chicago, $2,278,000 (96): construction of two 
Wellman Hulett ore machines, Huron, Ohio, $1,800,000 (99). 


New York, Susquehanna & Western 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of interchange facilities with the 
Pennsylvania, including a track and viaduct, work being done by the Penn- 
sylvania, Jersey City, N. J.. $1,200,000 (50). 


Norfolk & Western 


New Road Under Construction: Lick Branch, W. Va.. to North Fork. 5.03 
miles (relocation). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of engine- service building, in- 
cluding water-supply facilities, engine-washing facilities, ash-handling facili- 
ties, and other improvements to the enginehouse, drop pits, inspection pits, 
oil house, roadways, tracks, power lines, and other facilities, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, $2,300,000 (70); revision of grade and alinement, including construc- 
tion of 5.03 miles of double track laid with 132-lb. rail, installation of 
power-operated switches, construction of a 50,000-gal. wood tank and two 
standpipes, and new passenger and freight station at Elkhorn, W. Va., $3,813,- 
500 (70); acquisition of an 8.80-mile spur and 1,238-ft. of sidings from the 
Cloverdale & Catawba and construction of 1,129 ft. of track, Cloverdale, Va., 
$1,218,050 (100); construction of an 850-car classification yard, including 
9.70 miles of track, 61 turnouts, miscellaneous signaling facilities, a retarder 
system, and electrically operated automatic switches, Lamberts Point. Va., 
$1,135,000 (95); installation of two electrically operated traveling sidewall 
loaders, including mechanical trimming machines, on Coal Pier No. 4, Lamberts 


Point, Va., $1,080,000 (5). 


Pacific Electric 
First Track: Baldwin Park, Cal., te Azusa, 2.80 miles. 


Pennsylvania 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of Sparorws Point spur, Balti- 
more, Md. (100); revision of grade and alinement in connection with cone 
struction by the federal government of flood-prevention dam, Blairsville. Pa., 
to Avonmore (100): construction of new freight warehouse, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(100); construction of Philadelphia improvements—Step No. 1—Philadelphia, 
Pa. (64); construction of yard and tracks to serve the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, Adams, N. J. (95); construction of interchange facilities with New 
York, Susquehanna & Western, Jersey City, N. J., (50): construction of 
siding to serve new U. S. Steel plant, including yard additions, Morrisville, 
Pa. (10): construction of ore-unloading facilities, Philadelphia, Pa. (2); 
construction of freight station at Butler and Sepviva streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (started); construction of passenger terminal improvements—Step No. 2— 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (25). The approximate cost of these projects, $55,459,400. 

(Englewood Connecting) Second Track: Englewood. IIl., 1.50 miles. 
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Port Everglades Belt 
First Track: Port Everglades, Fla., 0.25 miles. 


Reading 

First Track: St. Nicholas, Pa., to Frackville, 2.90 miles; Glenlake, Pa., to 
Morrisville, 6.70 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Remodeling eastbound and westbound classifica- 
tion yards, including installation of car retarders, control towers, new flood- 
lighting facilities, and revision of grade and alinement of tracks, Rutherford, 
Pa., $3,600,000 (100); construction of a connection to the new Fairless Works, 
United States Steel Corporation, including grading, masonry and track work, 
Glenlake, Pa., to Morrisville, $1,750,000 (100); reconstruction of bridges and 
new signal controls on Reading Belt branch, Reading Pa., $2,900,000 (40). 


Seaboard Air Line 2 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of C.T.C., including necessary track 
changes, Atlanta, Ga., to Birmingham, Ala. (100): construction of yard and 
shop facilities, Savannah, Ga. (30). 


Southern 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of John Sevier yard, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., $2,800,000 (100); extension of present yard and construction of 
new engine terminal facilities, Press Street yard, New Orleans, La., $1,995,000 
(90); construction of train yard and engine terminal facilities, Ernest Norris 
yard, Birmingham, Ala., $9,200,000 (35). 


Southern Pacific 

First Track: Antelope, Cal., to Roseville, 4.18 miles; Tolo, Ore., to White 
City, 6.18 miles. 

New Road Under Construction: Armet, Ore., to Jasper, 23.06 miles (re- 
location); Downey, Cal., to Puente, 8.56 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Revision of grade and alinement near Look- 
out Point dam on middle fork of the Willamette river, including two major 
bridges to effect river crossings, work being done by federal government, 
Armet, Ore., to Jasper, $17,000,000 (82); conversion of flat-switching yard 
to an automatic car-retarder yard, Roseville, Cal., $4,715,070 (12): con- 
struction of a by-pass line to serve Los Angeles harbor area, Downey, Cal., 
to Puente, $4,290,150 (16); construction of diesel-servicing facilities, consist- 
ing of three additional inspection pits, four additional elevated platforms, 
installation of two overhead cranes, machinery in drop pits, a wheel-truing 
machine, a 10-ton overhead crane in machine shop and a load tester in the 
diese] shop, the construction of a 20-ft. by 30-ft. addition to the machine 
shop, the construction of 130-ft. by 276-ft. diesel shop and stores building, 
Roseville, Cal., $1,734,310 (15). 


Terminal Railway, Alabama State Docks 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of additions to bulk-material 
handling plant, including an ore unloader with conveying belt system capable 
of handling 800 tons per hour, Mobile, Ala., $2,000,000 (20): construction of 
transport facilities, including dredging, pier and tracks, for 1,600,000-bu. 
grain elevator constructed by Alabama Grain Elevator Company, Mobile. Ala., 
$3,500,000 (75). 


Terminal Railroad Assn. of St. Louis 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of mail-handling facilities, in- 
cluding a building, 121 ft. by 206 ft., containing sorting platforms and other 
facilities, a mail-car shed, 164 ft. by 420 ft., with an auxiliary shed, 82 ft. 
by 270 ft., containing loading and unloading platforms and conveyor belts, 
and also including two bridges to carry mail conveyors across city streets, 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo., $3,000,000 (25). 


Union 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of Turtle Creek viaduct, Turtle 
Creek, Pa., $2.500,000 (100). 


Union Pacific 


First Track: Hinkle, Ore., to Juniper, 17.15 miles (relocation). 

Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement between Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and Laramie, and between Cheyenne, Wyo., and Speer, including construction 
of six passing tracks, $14,300,000 (5); installation of 114 miles of C.T.C., 
including changes in passing tracks, Marysville, Kan., te Hastings, Neb.. 
$1,386,463 (5); construction of 17.15 miles of main line and a 1,130-car 
terminal yard, including engine terminal, oil facilities, and depot at Hinkle, 
Ore., replacing existing main line between Messner, Ore., and Juniper, 
$4,661,756 (100); relocation’ of 95,250 ft. of tracks, relocation of telegraph 
lines, application of ballast, and installation of color-light signals, Sand, 
Ore., to Attalia, Wash., and between Wallula, Wash., and Reese, $1,063,166 
(100); construction of additional diesel-locomotive servicing facilities, including 
additional trackage, crew disnatchers’ office, locker building, and other facili- 
ties, Los Angeles, Cal., $1,360.800 (20); installation of 78.6 miles of C.T.C., 
including track changes, Menoken, Kan., to Marysville, $1,596,076 (75): re- 
placement of two-indication non-coded cab signals with three-indication coded 
cab signals and respacing of present color-light signals, North Platte. Neb., 
to Cheyenne, Wyo., $1,663,000 (50). 


Wabash 


Important Work Undertaken: Revision of grade and alinement, Baylis, TIl., 
to Barry, $1,548,856 (100); construction of yard, Decatur, Ill., $3,757,916 (50). 


Western Maryland 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of 392-ft. extension to ore pier, 
including an additional ore crane, Port Covington, Md., $1,660,000 (27). 


Western Pacific 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of C.T.C., including extension of 
sidings to 125-car capacity, Alazon, Nev., to Wendover, Utah, $1,970,500 
(100). 


Willamina & Grand Ronde 
First Track: Gardiner Junction, Ore., to Gardiner, 3.50 miles, $600,000. 


CANADA 


Canadian National 

First Track: Beaver River, Alta., to East Boundary, 3.66 miles. 

Second Track: Through Portage La Prairie, Man., 1.84 miles; through Ed- 
monton, Alta., 2.22 miles; in Port Mann, B. C., 0.16 miles. 

New Road Under Construction: Sherridon, Man., to Lynn Lake, 155.00 miles. 

New Road Under Survey: Linwood, N. S., to Strait of Canso, 14.50 miles; 
from Kitimat Arm, B. C., to point near Kitselas, B. C., 54.00 miles, 
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LOCOMOTIVE SHOPS—Servicing facilities such as this shop 
of the Kansas City Southern at New Orleans, La., comprised 
one of the largest classes of construction work during the 


past year 


Important Work Undertaken: Car-shop facilities, including construction of 
a car-repair shop, paint shop, an extension to a stores building, extension to 
the work-equipment shop and incidental track work, Pointe St. Charles, Mon- 
treal, Que., $3,575,000 (90); construction of facilities for repair of diesel 
locomotives, including remodeling of the interior of the existing electric 
locomotive shop; construction of a 159-ft. by 166-ft. extension to existing 
locomotive shop, together with installation of a 100-ton drop table, five 
crossover bridges, a 35-ton overhead electric traveling crane with a 10-ton 
auxiliary, together with sanding facilities, dryers, cleaning equipment and 
incidental track work, Point St. Charles, Montreal, Que., $1,300,000 (5); improve- 
ment and expansion of track facilities in yard, Turcot, Montreal, Que., $2,- 
350,000 (40); installation of C.T.C. on 147.84 miles of single track between 
Foleyet, Ont., and Hornepayne, $1,052,000 (100); construction of improvements 
to Central Station approach facilities, including extension of four stub tracks 
to form through tracks, necessitating the removal of five buildings, extension of 
subtrack area, South Plaza, completion of one street bridge and construction 
of a new double-track span across another street, and construction of an 
additional ladder track across a street, Montreal, Que., $4,000,000 (40): con- 
struction of freight-shed buildings, a general freight-office building, platforms, 
teamways, and team tracks, replacing freight-handling facilities destroyed by fire, 
Bonaventure station, Montreal, Que., $5,245,000 (65); revision of grade and 
alinement of two main-line passenger tracks and enlargement of yard, including 
installation of a communication system, construction of car-repair buildings, 
car-repair tracks, platforms, sewers and paving between tracks, Mimico, near 
Toronto, Ont., $3,580,000, (70): construction of new freight shed with adioin- 
ing office, additional trackage and rearrangement of existing tracks, Edmonton, 


Alta., $1,250,000 (80). 


Canadian Pacific 

First Track: North of Mattawa, Que., to Timiskaming, 36.90 miles; Halkirk, 
Alta., to 15 miles north, 15.00 miles. 

Second Track: Mimico Cutoff, Ont., 1.80 miles. ' E 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new terminal yard, including 
additional track and miscellaneous facilities, St. Luc yard, Montreal, Que., 
$1,000,000 (100): construction at Windsor Street station, including increased 
baggage and express facilities, Montreal, Que., $1,700,000 (95): construction 
of facilities for maintaining, servicing, inspecting, fueling and storing diesel 
locomotives on the Algoma district, $1,034,500 (75); installation of absolute- 
permissive block signals, including necessary track changes on- the Algoma 
district, $1,075,900 (100): construction of power plant consisting of three 
steam generators with a total capacity of 90,000 lb. of steam per hour to 
serve as a central heating plant for station, hotel, freight sheds and coach- 
yard trackage, Winnipeg, Man., $1,000,000 (100). 


Ontario Northland 
Important Work Undertaken: Construction of shop, including the facilities 
for serving diesel locomotives, North Bay, Ont., $1,000,000 (25). 


Quebec, North Shore & Labrador 

New Road Under Construction: Seven Islands, Que., to iron ore deposits at 
Knob Lake, Labrador, 358 miles. : . 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of single-track railway 358 miles 
long, including 20 to 25 sidings each one mile long, 25 steel bridges varying 
from 40 ft. to 705 ft. long, a 2,200-ft. tunnel, wharves with incidental facilities 
for transferring iron ore to ships, and various terminal facilities, $115,000,000 
(20). 


MEXICO 


National Railways of Mexico 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of railway terminal, including 
a 14.story administration building, and a passenger station with modern facili- 
ties in the city, and a freight terminal in a new industrial district about 


30 miles outside the city. Mexico City, Mex., $10,400,000 (started). 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Munitions Board Issues 
Transportation Manual 


The Office of Transportation of the 
Munitions Board has issued a “Manual 
of Organization.” 

The manual outlines the responsibili- 
ties and functions of the Office, and 
charts its organization. The chart shows 
that the Office has five divisions as 
follows: Rail; Water and Ports; Pipe- 
line and Miscellaneous Transport; 
Highway; Air. 

Functions of the Office are listed in 
fifteen numbered paragraphs, one of 
which notes that it “establishes in 
consonance with approved national 
transportation mobilization controls, 
basic transportation policies . . . for the 
Department of Defense to prevent the 
disposition and to assure the availability 
of transportation facilities essential to 
mobilization readiness, including such 
policies as are necessary for the guid- 
ance of the Military Traffic Service in 
its coordination of the traffic manage- 
ment activities within the United States 
of the military departments.” 

Pursuant to some of the other listed 
functions, the Office submits to civ- 
ilian control agencies Department of 
Defense recommendations as to the “rel- 
ative essentiality of military and civilian 
transportation production programs in 
order to assure the availability to the 
Department . . . of such commercial 
facilities as will provide the required 
freight and passenger transportation 
service’; reviews proposals for new and 
improved facilities and prepares the 
Department’s position thereon; and re- 
views and analyzes proposed legislation 
affecting transportation and develops 
the Department’s position on such legis- 
lation for presentation to Congress. 

Colonel Charles H. Voeller of the 
Air Force is chief of the Office, and 
the deputy chief is William P. Guiler. 


Year-End Reports Reflect 
Growth in Air Transport 


Domestic scheduled air lines in 1951 
carried an estimated 22,960,000 passen- 
gers for a total of 10.6 billion passen- 
ger-miles, Charles F. Horne, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administrator, said in a year- 
end report. 

These air carriers recorded 1.4 pas- 
senger fatalities per 100,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles, Mr. Horne reported. This 
1951 figure compares with a fatality 
rate of 1.1 in 1950. Passengers carried 
on domestic air lines in 1951 increased 
— cent over 1950, Mr. Horne 
said. : 

Dr. Lewis C. Sorrell, director of re- 
search of the Air Transport Association, 
reported in his year-end statement that 
commercial air transportation in 1951 
“joined the ranks of the billion dollar 
industries.” 
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Operating revenue was in excess of 
21 per cent over 1950, Dr. Sorrell said. 
He noted that passenger traffic ac- 
counted for approximately 80 per cent 
of the $1,043,324,812 in total operat- 
ing revenues for 1951. 

Dr. Sorrell reflected a new approach 
to the federal tax on passenger travel. 

“The U. S. scheduled air lines alone 
collected more than $67 million in 
transportation taxes for the federal gov- 
ernment,” he said. “This figure will 
probably substantially exceed the net 
operating profits of the domestic car- 
riers, after payment of their anticipated 
income taxes.” 

Meanwhile, according to Mr. Horne, 
the government, up to December 1, 
1951, had programmed $181,550,000 in 
federal funds for the federal aid air- 
port program. Of the amount pro- 
grammed, $163,530,000 had been put 
under contract, and funds had been 
granted to a total of 2,282 projects. 


Highway Funds 
Apportioned 


Apportionment of $500 million in 
federal aid to highways for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1952, has been 
announced by Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer. The funds were authorized by 
the Federal-aid Highway Act, approved 
September 7, 1950. 

The act provides $225 million for 
projects on the federal-aid highway 
system, $150 million for projects on 
the federal-aid secondary system, and 
$125 million for projects on the fed- 
eral-aid highway system in urban areas. 

Funds will be expended under supe~- 
vision of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
Federal participation in highway proj- 
ects in most cases is limited to half the 
cost. This $500 million apportionment 
will be available for expenditure until 
June 30, 1955. 


By state, the apportionment ranges 
from $2,052,966 for Delaware, upward 
to $30,724,302 for New York. 


Mexico Continues 
Railroad Development 


The new standard gage, heavy-duty 
rail line between Mexico City and 
Oaxaca (city) is expected to facilitate 
rapid movement of produce from ag- 


ricultural areas in ‘Mexico’s south- 
eastern. states, as well as_ ship- 
ments of raw materials and _ fin- 


ished products from manufacturing 
centers in central Mexico. Actual con- 
version to heavy-duty rail covers 700 
km. (approximately 437 miles) be- 
tween Puebla and Oaxaca, points 
previously connected only by a nar- 
row gage line. Most of the line is 
now laid with 112-lb. rail, with 80- 
and 90-lb. rail in some sections. 

According to unofficial sources, the 
budget of the National of Mexico for 
1952 will include 20,000,000 pesos 
(approximately $2,315,000) for reha- 
bilitation of its Monterrey division. It 
is planned to change the road over to 
85-lb. rail in place of the present 50- 
lb. rail. Other work includes construc- 
tion of a 42-km. (25-mile) line be- 
tween Rio Bravo and San Fernando 
and replacement of all wooden 
bridges in the districts of Nuevo Lare- 
do, Matamoros and Saltillo. 

The government railway also plans 
construction of two repair yards — 
one for diesel-electric locomotives on 
the Monterrey-Gulf divisions, and the 
other for steam locomotives servicing 
other divisions of the central and 
southern systems. 

Diesel facilities, probably to be lo- 
cated at San Luis Potosi, are planned 
to eliminate the necessity of sending 
such locomotives to the United States 
even for minor repairs, as has been the 











“TEEPEE WILLIE’—the corporate “per- 
sonality” of the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern for advertising purposes—was the 
brainchild of Arthur J. Miller (left), 


traffic representative in New York. At 


a recent staff meeting in the road’s new 
office buildiag at Peoria, IIl., President 
J. Russel Coulter presented Mr. Miller 
with the first three-dimensional version 
of his happy little Indian (inset) 
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practice up to now. When the new fa- 
cilities are completed. it is expected 
that such locomotives will have to be 
returned to this country only for maj- 
or overhauls. Some 200 diesels are ex- 
pected to be in service in Mexico by 
mid-1952. 

Rehabilitation of equipment and 
changeover to heavier rail is expected 
to result in faster service. 


“Forum” to Seek 
More Rail Pension Money 


An additional 10 per cent increase 
in pensions and retirement annuities 
will be sought by the National Railroad 
Pension Forum, Inc., as soon as Con- 
gress reconvenes. 

Thomas G. Stack, president of the 
group said that this percentage figure 
represents the difference between the 
increase voted by Congress on Novem- 
ber 1 and that originally requested by 
his group. He said that the forum 
would also ask the current House- 
Senate joint committee to “study the 
railroad retirement act to find ways 
and means to permit additional benefits 
without disrupting the financial sound- 
ness of the fund and without disturbing 
the present tax rate” and “to consider 
full retirement benefits for male work- 
ers at the age of 60 after 30 years of 
service, or after 35 years of service. 
regardless of age.” 

Mr. Stack said the group is seeking 
$180 monthly maximum, and $100 
minimum retirement annuities. These 
to be not less than half salary or wages. 
not exceeding $300 per month based 
on the 5 highest years of earnings 
whether or not such years are conse- 
cutive. He said this plan would elim- 
inate credit for service prior to 1937 
and abolish the 1924-1931 computa- 
tion of earnings which when added to 
earnings after 1937 “materially re- 
duces the amount of the annuity.” 

Commenting on the recent transfer 
of railroad employees of less than 10 
years service to the rolls of social se- 
curity, Mr. Stack suggested that “fur- 
ther ‘integration’ between the railroad 
retirement and social security funds 
was the best possible answer to in- 
creasing rail retirement benefits.” 


Large Non-Scheduled Air 
Line Suspended by C.A.B. 


The operating authority of New 
England Air Express, one of the so- 
called irregular or non-scheduled air 
carriers, has been suspended by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. New England 
was described in the C.A.B. decision 
(in Docket No. 5182) as a “large” 
operator, and the operating authority 
involved is its letter of registration. 

The suspension was based on the 
board’s finding that New England had 
committed various acts “in disregard 
of the rights and welfare of the trav- 
eling public.” Such practices not only 
violate C.A.B. rules, but they “retard 
public acceptance of air transporta- 


tion.” and “discourage its growth,” 
the decision said. 

It also stipulated that the suspen- 
sion would continue “until the carrier 
demonstrates to the reasonable satis- 
faction of the board that it has the 
financial fitness, the managerial abil- 
ity and willingness, and the necessary 
facilities and arrangements to operate 
as an irregular carrier... .” 


ORGANIZATIONS 





The 28th annual and 86th regular 
meeting of the Atlantic States Ship- 
pers Advisory Board will be held on 
January 16-17 at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia. At a special 
luncheon, sponsored jeintly with the 
Traffic Club of Philadelphia on 
January 17, Ralph C. Champlin, vice- 
president, public relations, of the 
Pennsylvania, will be the guest speaker. 


The Boston General Agents Coun- 
ceil will hold its regular monthly lunch- 
eon meeting at 12:15 p.m., Monday, 
January 21, at the Hotel Manger, Bos- 
ton. The guest speaker will be S. M. 
Pinsley, president of the Sanford & 
Eastern, the Hoosac Tunnel & Wilming- 
ton and the Saratoga & Schuylerville. 


The Railway Business Woman’s 
Association of Chicago will hold its 
26th annual dinner on January 19 in 
the Boulevard room of the Sheraton 
Hotel. 


CAR SERVICE 





LC.C. Service Order No. 858, 
which places restrictions on the re- 
consigning of lumber, has been modi- 
fied by Amendment No. 7, which set 
back the expiration date from De- 
cember 31, 1951, until March 31, 1952. 

I.C.C. Service Order No. 865, which 
imposes super-demurrage charges run- 
ning up to $20 per day, has been modi- 
fied by two additional amendments— 
Nos. 19 and 20. The first suspended, 
as of December 20, 1951, the order’s 
provisions insofar as they applied to 
ore cars of -A.A.R. mechanical desig- 
nation HM, HMA, and HK. Amend- 
ment No. 20 extended for another 
month (until February 1, 1952) the 
exemption provision applicable to re- 
frigerator cars, and liberalized provi- 
sions applicable to cars subject to so- 
called average agreements. 

I.C.C. Service Order No. 866, which 
prescribes operating regulations for 
movement of freight cars, has been 
modified by Amendment No. 1, which 
set back the expiration date from last 
December 31 until March 31, 1952. 





SUPPLY TRADE 


George Verner has been elected 
president and a director of the Inter- 
national Equipment Company, 
Montreal, and its subsidiaries, Indus- 
trial Equipment Company and 
Service Specialty Company. He 
succeeds Morton R. Ferguson, who 
died on November 8, 1951. E. W. Hol- 
den, A. Turner and A. N. Campbell 
have been named vice-presidents. 
A. T. Wilson, formerly district man- 
ager at Toronto, has been appointed 
assistant vice-president in charge of the 
Toronto office. 

A native of Stratford, Ont., Mr. Ver- 
ner started his career as a machinist 
apprentice and later served in various 
positions in the shops of the Canadian 
Northern, the Grand Trunk Pacific and 
the Canadian Government railways. For 





Photo Notman 
George Verner 


five years he operated the plant of the 
General Car Machinery Works at 
Montmagny, Que., first as superinten- 
dent and finally as works manager in 
charge of all operations, including steel 
foundries, rolling mills, forge shops 
and general machine and assembly 
shops. He has been associated with In- 
ternational Equipment and subsidiaries 
for 28 years, serving as district man- 
ager of the Toronto office for 20 years. 
He later became assistant vice-presi- 
dent at Montreal and at the time of 
his recent election was a director and 
executive vice-president. Mr. Holden, 
Mr. Turner and Mr. Wilson have been 
associated with the company for many 
years, while Mr. Campbell, formerly 
mechanical engineer of the Canadian 
National at Montreal, joined the com- 
pany two years ago. 


Laird H. Hansen has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of the 
Chicago district for A. M. Castle & 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Hansen has been 
with the company since 1946. 


John W. Schreiber retired as chief 


construction engineer of the Alumi- 
num Company of America on Jan- 
uary 1, but will serve until July 1 
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as a special consultant on construction. 
Mr. Schreiber has been with the com- 
pany for 42 years. His successor as 
chief construction engineer is L. B. 
Kuhns, who was advanced from the 
position of general superintendent of 
construction. 


Edward R. Anderson has _ been 
appointed president of the American 
Forge division, and William E. Cro- 
combe has been made assistant to the 
chairman, of American Brake Shoe 
Company. 

Mr. Anderson was a vice-president 
of the Brake Shoe & Castings and Kel- 
logg divisions. He joined the company 
as an apprentice in 1930, after gradua- 
tion from Yale University. He held 
several positions in the engineering 
and sales departments and has been 
located in San Francisco since 1941. 

Mr. Crocombe, president of the Amer- 





Edward R. Anderson 


ican Forge division for 28 years, has 
reached normal retirement age, but will 
continue to be available for special 
assignments by the chairman of the 
board; he now has the assignment of 
building and starting operations of a 
new forging plant the company is erec- 
ting on the west coast. Mr. Crocombe 
joined the company in 1915, following 
several years in the steel and forging 
business. In addition to heading the 
American Forge division, he was presi- 
dent of the company’s American Mang- 
anese Steel division from 1933 to 1940. 


Pierre O. Wood has been appoint- 
ed manager of service for the Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corporation, 
Granite City, Ill., succeeding W. J. 
Taylor, retired. A photograph and bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Wood ap- 
peared in Railway Age April 9, 1951, 
when he received his previous promo- 
tion to assistant manager of service. 


William A. Ehresman has been 
named director of purchases of the 
Budd Company, succeeding Francis 
S. White, who retired on December 
31, after heading the purchasing de- 
partment for 18 years. Mr. Ehresman 
came to Budd in 1923 and has spent 
virtually all the intervening years in 
various positions in the purchasing de- 
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partment. Since 1950 he has been as- 
sistant director of purchases. 


William G. Miller, who has been 
elected executive vice-president and a 
director of the Montreal Locomotive 
Works, received his mechanical en- 
gineering degree in 1927 from Stevens 
Institute of Technology, and has had 
more than 25 years’ experience in lo- 
comotive and oil refining equipment 
production. Formerly executive assis- 
tant to the president of the American 
Locomotive Company in New York, Mr. 





William G. Miller 


Miller assisted in setting up tooling 
programs for the new line of diesel 
locomotives introduced by the Ameri- 
can Locomotive and General Electric 
Companies in 1945. As superintendent 
of Alco’s diesel division at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., he was in charge of both 
diesel locomotive and diesel engine 
manufacturing. From 1948 to 1950 he 
was manager of Alco’s Auburn diesel 
engine plant. Earlier, from 1937 to 
1939, he was in charge of the Alco 
Products office in Paris, supervising 
manufacture, installation and _ initial 
operation of oil refining plants in 
France. He is a son of Carroll Miller, 
for 16 years a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Company has announced that 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., has been 
combined with it through an exchange 
of common stock. For the present the 
latter company will continue to oper- 
ate as a separate unit of Pennsalt. 
with an exchange of technical infor- 
mation and coordination of policies. 


Clarence B. Randall, president of 
the Inland Steel Company, has 
been designated chief executive officer. 
Edward L. Ryerson, chairman, whose 
office has previously carried top execu- 
tive responsibility and who would nor- 
mally have retired on January 1 un- 
der the company retirement policy, will 
continue as chairman, but in a con- 
sulting and advisory capacity. Joseph 
L. Block was elected executive vice- 
president and chairman of the finance 
committee. He has been vice-chairman 






and vice-president in charge of sales. 
John F. Smith, Jr., who has been 
general manager of sales, was elected 
vice-president in charge of sales. L. E. 
Block, one of the founders of the com- 
pany, who served as chairman of the 
board from 1919 to 1940 and chairman 
of the finance committee since that 
time, was elected honorary chairman 
of the board. 


OBITUARY 


Frank A. Watkins, associated with 
the Mather Stock Car Company for 
38 years, died on December 23, 1951. 
Mr. Watkins began his career with the 
company as treasurer and later ad- 
vanced through the positions of vice- 
president and president to become 
chairman of the board — the position 
he held at the time of his death. 


William A. Irvin, former president 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, died in New York on January 
1, at the age of 78. He was a director 
and a member of the finance committee 
of United States Steel. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Northern Pacifie’s 1952 equip- 
ment program calls for the construc- 
tion of 1,000 box cars, 200 70-ton ore 
cars and 50 steel cabooses at the com- 
pany’s Brainerd, Minn., shops. In ad- 
dition, 250 gondolas will be purchased 
from commercial car builders. The 
total cost of the program approximates 
$8.4 million. 


8,458 Freight Cars 
Delivered in December 


New domestic freight cars delivered 
in December 1951 totaled 8,458, com- 
pared with 5,700 in December 1950, 
and 9,824 in November 1951, the Ameri- 
can Railway Car Institute and the 
Association of American Railroads have 
announced jointly. Deliveries for the 
full year 1951 were 95,943. 

Orders in December for 3,309 new 
freight cars brought the year’s total 
to 96,190. The backlog of cars on or- 
der on January 1, according to the an- 
nouncement, was 123,947, compared 
with 129,158 on December 1 and with 
124,489 on January 1, 1951. 

Due to insufficient steel allocation 
by the National Production Authority 
production averaged approximately 
8,000 cars per month for the year and 
only in October did it reach the 10,000 
cars per month goal established after 
outbreak of the Korean war. 

A breakdown of cars ordered and de- 
livered in December and on order on 
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Here’ sa | device it will pay 
every railroad man. 
to look into 






Westinghouse Type D 
lspat-ybbaqt-hekon?.Gbacoyaat- tele 


Slack Adjuster 


for freight cars 





Check what manual adjustment of brake rigging 
costs. Add the cost of delayed departures from 
make-up yards ... and you'll see why the Type D 








will pay for itself in a hurry, pay you from then on. D owned: editor paton: - 
Check the construction and operational view . . . _ —— cine 
and you'll see why the Type D does the job so well E: /. = 

and so long without attention or maintenance. _ _ 


) ss 


: X Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Al RAKE D Vj I N | : Rotation of ratchet, nut cach brake application _ ye 
“2 =" ——— | ae 


WILMERDING, PA. 








January 1 is given in the accompanying 








table. 
FREIGHT CARS ORDERED AND DELIVERED 
On Order 
and 
Undelivered 
Ordered Delivered Jan. 1 
Dec. ‘51 Dec. ‘51 ‘52 
Box—Plain ........ 1,160 995 37,481 
Box—Auto .......... - _ 250 
| ESE re aes = 214 3,080 
oS Eee 616 1,991 23,898 
eee 1,400 1,641 38,720 
Cov. Hopper ...... _ 329 4,849 
Refrigerator ........ _ 284 5,169 
eee _ 241 696 
Dee a wiels wees 52 703 8,354 
Oe eee 50 10 480 
eae ee 31 50 970 
ee 3,309 8,458 123,947 
Car Builders ...... 2,769 5,678 80,495 
Railroad and Private 
car line shops ... 540 2,780 43,452 
SIGNALING 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has or- 
dered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Division of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company material to install C.T.C. on 
30 miles of single track between Bal- 
cony Falls, Va., and Lynchburg. The 
new territory will be controlled from a 
5-ft. addition to the style C control 
machine at Clifton Forge, Va.. divi- 
sion headquarters. In addition to code 
and earrier equipment, the order in- 
cludes style R-2 color-light signals, M- 
23A dual-control electric switch ma- 
chines, SL-21 electric switch locks, re- 
lays, rectifiers, switch circuit control- 
lers, and housings. Field installation 
will be handled by railway forces. 


FRON & STEEL 


The Northern Pacifie’s 1952 im- 
provement program calls for an ex- 
penditure of $6.2 million for new rail 
and rock ballast for the main line. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mexican Railway 
To Be Rehabilitated 


One of Mexico’s key trade and tour- 
ist rail routes — the Mexican Rail- 
way, between Mexico City and the 
port of Veracruz — will be com- 
pletely rehabilitated during the next 
few months: as part of the nationwide 
railway reconstruction program being 
financed in part with funds obtained 
from the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, D. C 

The rehabilitation plan, according 
to an official of the National of Mex- 
ico, includes changing most of the 
route to heavy-duty 112-lb. rail; 
change of supporting girders: renova- 
tion of cables and accessories for over- 
head lines in the electric section; re- 
inforcement and leveling of embank- 
ments, and improvement and replace- 
ment of equipment in yards at Api- 
zaco and Orizaba. A power unit has 
been acquired for the electric sub- 
station at Maltrata for 2,500,000 pesos 
(about $289,350) and parts for elec- 
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tric motors for 1,000,000 pesos (about 
$115,740). 

The reconstruction program will 
cover 245 km.- (about 152 miles) of 
the road between Mexico City and Es- 
peranza, and will require an invest- 
ment of more than $4,000.000 of 
Eximbank credits. 


National of Mexico.—See General 
News, “Mexico Continues Railroad De- 
velopment” (page 227). 


New York Central - Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacifie.—The pres- 
ent lunch room of the LaSalle Street 
station, Chicago, will be remodeled 
into a new restaurant. The ceiling will 
be lowered by construction of a mez- 
zanine which will provide additional 
floor space for locker and rest rooms 
for the Union News Company, opera- 
tors of the lunchroom. 


New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford.—The following projects have 
been authorized at th: indicated prob- 
able costs: Track changes from Paw- 
tucket, R. I., to Central Falls ($58.,- 
000); installation of two No. 15 
crossovers at Attleboro, Mass. ($22,- 
500); and rebuild bridge No. 54.37. 
Southwick, Mass. ($16.000.) 


Northern Pacific. — Line changes 
near Bismarck, N. D., Cabinet Gorge. 
Idaho. and Superior, Wis., and com- 
pletion of “daylighting” of Hoppers 
tunnel near Livingston, Mont., account 
for $630,000 of the 1952 construction 
program. New rail and rock ballast 
for the main line will cost $6.2 million 
and additions and improvements to 
shop and station facilities will cost an 
additional $2 million. 


Reading.—A contract has _ been 
awarded to the Hauser Construction 
Company, Philadelphia, for recon- 
structing service buildings at Port 
Reading, N. J., at an estimated cost 
of $45,000. 


Southern.—This road has awarded 
a $46,000 contract to G. W. Burtz, East 
Point. Ga.. for reinforced concrete 
work in connection with replacement 
of an overhead bridge on Virginia av- 
enue, Atlanta, Ga. Estimated total cost 
of the project is $68,000. The following 
projects have ‘been authorized, at in- 
dicated probable costs: Extension to 
yard tracks, Dundee, Va. ($54,205) ; 
construction of one million-gal. diesel 
fuel oil storage tank, Andrews Yard, 
S.C. ($38,450); extension to passing 
track, Birdseye, Ind. ($31,000); and 
extension to storage track, Stevenson. 
Ala. ($28,403) . 


Toledo, Peoria & Western.— 
The I.C.C. has authorized this road 
and the Illinois Terminal to jointly 
construct and operate a 600-foot con- 
necting track, together with about 350 
feet of interchange trackage, at East 
Peoria, Il]. The new lines will provide 
a direct connection between the T.P. 
&W. and Terminal company. The two 
roads anticipate a more economical 





inter- 
change traffic as a result of the new 
arrangement. This traffic has previous- 
ly been handled via the Peoria & Pe- 
kin Union. 


and expeditious handling of 


FINANCIAL 





Central of New Jersey.—New Di. 
rectors——James E. Kreth of Balti- 
more, president of the Chesapeake 
Paper Board Company, and Julius A. 
Rippel of Newark, N. J., president of 
Julius A. Rippel, Inc., investment 
bankers, have been elected to this 
road’s board of directors. They suc- 
ceed John W. Kress of Verona, N. J.. 
executive vice-president of the How- 
ard Savings Institution of Newark. and 
William V. Griffin of Peapack, N. J.. 
chairman of the board of the Brady 


Security & Realty Corp. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Trachage 
Rights.—This road has asked the I.C.C. 
to approve a proposed new trackage 
rights arrangement at Chicago. The 
C.&0. would abandon present opera- 
tions over about 11 miles of New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis tracks, from near 
Hammond, Ind., to 73rd Street in Chi- 
cago. Service via segments of the 
Erie, the Chicago & Western Indiana, 
and the Illinois Central, respectively. 
would be substituted for that aban- 
doned. According to the road’s appli- 
cation, the change would enable the 
C.&O. to provide more expeditious and 
efficient service to and from Chicago. 
and would result in savings of approxi- 
mately $275,452 a year. The proposal 
involves only the road’s Chesapeake 
district, and would not affect Pere 
Marquette district operations in and 
out of the city. 

In connection with these changes, the 
C.&O. would also lease tracts at Burn- 
ham, Ill., from the Elgin. Joliet & 
Eastern and the Chicago South Shore 
& South Bend. Here the C.&O. pro- 
poses to construct yard tracks to help 
handle the road’s increased volume of 
trafic at Chicago. 

In addition to present facilities over 
the Nickel Plate having become inade- 
quate because of a higher traffic vol- 
ume, the C.&O. said the proposed track- 
age change is required because of 
“Jabor difficulties which now confront 
applicant in connection with its oper- 
ations on the line of the Nickel Plate.” 
The road said some employee organ- 
jzations on the Nickel Plate have 
served notice that all work on the lat- 
ter’s tracks and yard facilities must be 
performed by employees of the Nickel 
Plate. 


Chicago & Eastern Ilinois.—<Ac- 
quisition—This road has applied to 
the I.C.C. for authority to acquire con- 
trol of the Jefferson Southwestern, an 
11.6-mile rail line between Mt. Vernon, 
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1952 Needs 
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\\ : t ATER ( - NC that steam power still in service; Castings 
Division of particularly for...... superheaters, throttle 
1 i; am an AA BYE AD A an OF 71 1 7 " 
COMBUSTION EXGINEERING-SUPERHEATER, INC a 
200 Madison Ave, NEW YORK 16 parts, injectors, elc. 
Bankers Building, CHICAGO 3 : 
Montreal, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, td. What about plantand shop requirements 


for small, compact, automatic steam gener- 
ators ready to install and produce steam 
in three minutes? Perhaps larger capacity 
boilers and stokers are up for considera- 





tion? 
This company designs and builds a wide 
variety of steam and component products 


...ask for particulars. 
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Ill., and Nason. Present owner of the 
line is the Zeigler Coal & Coke Co., 
and the C.&E.I. would pay $85,000 for 
the 5,000 shares of J.S. stock outstand- 
ing. If the I-C.C. authorizes this. ac- 
quisition, the C.&E.I. says it would of- 
fer to sell a one-third interest in the 
short line to both the Illinois Central 
and the Missouri Pacific. There are 
substantial coal reserves in the area 
served by the J.S. The C.&E.I. be- 
lieves its acquisition of the line would 
make the coal more available to coal 
using plants along the Ohio and Ten- 
nessee rivers. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
—New Director—George M. Foster, 
president of John Morrell & Co., meat 
packers, Ottumwa, Iowa, has been 
elected a director to succeed his 
brother, the late T. Henry Foster. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
—Trackage Rights—An extension of 
the agreement under which this road 
operates over approximately 23.7 miles 
of Union Pacific trackage, between 
Sterling, Colo., and Union, has been 
authorized by the I.C.C. The former 
agreement, dating from 1900, expired 
September 14, 1950. The new agree- 
ment would continue in effect most 
provisions of the old one, and the seg- 
ment will continue as a part of the 
Burlington’s main line between Denver, 
Colo., and Billings, Mont. The I.C.C. 
authorized extension of the agreement 
to the year 2000. 


Cotton Plant-Fargo Railway.— 
Operation—This newly formed rail- 
road company has applied to the 
L.C.C. for authority to acquire and 
operate a 6-mile rail line between Cot- 
ton Plant, Ark., and Fargo. The seg- 
ment is a part of the Helena & North- 
western, abandonment of which has 
been authorized by the I.C.C. The 
new company would pay $47,000 for 
the segment, and would finance 
the purchase through issuance of 
$12,600 in common stock, a $25,000 
first mortgage, and a cash advance from 
the stockholders. The line connects with 
the St. Louis Southwestern at Fargo. 
David D. Bush is president of the new 
company. 


Dallas Terminal Railway & 
Union Depot Co.—Bond Extension — 
This company is seeking authority from 
the I.C.C. to extend the maturity date 
on $731,000 of its first mortgage, 5 
per cent gold bonds. The bonds, owned 
by the St. Louis Southwestern, were 
scheduled to mature January 1, 1952, 
but would be extended to July 1, 1990. 
The depot company said it was un- 
able to pay off the bonds when due, 
and the St.L.S. is willing to have them 
extended. 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton.—Con- 
trol of Springfield Suburban.—Acquisi- 
tion of control of the Springfield Sub-- 
urban by the D.T.&L., through owner- 
ship of one-half the former’s capital 
stock, has been approved by the I.C.C. 
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The S.S. is a switching terminal line at 
Springfield, Ohio, and the transaction 
is expected to provide more efficient and 
effective attention to local needs. The 
Erie, D.T.&1., and New York Central 
all have direct connection with the 
suburban line. The Erie owns the other 
one-half of its capital stock. The Penn- 
sylvania Company, a co-owner of the 
D.T.&I., now owns the block of stock 
which the D.T.&I. will acquire. A total 
of 2.550 shares are involved, for which 
the D.T.&I. will pay $39.31 per share. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlan- 
tic.—New Director—Alex. D. Chis- 
holm, general manager of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn., has 





been elected a director of the D.S.S.& 


Illinois Central.— Air Rights 
Sale.—For 143,000 sq. ft. of air rights 
over Illinois Central terminal track- 
age near the lake front opposite Chi- 
cago’s “Loop” district, the Prudentia! 
Insurance Company has paid the I.C 
a total of $2,270,315. The insurance 
company also paid the Michigan Cen- 
tral $4,563,000 for 16 acres of adjoin- 
ing land extending northward to the 
Chicago river. Most of this land will 
be leased back to the M.C. for con- 
tinued use as a freight terminal and 
storage yard. The remaining land ob- 
tained by the insurance company will 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam 
Railways in the United States 


Compiled from 127 reports (Form IBS) representing 131 steam railways 


(Switching and Terminal C. 


Income Items 





pani Not Included) 





For the month of August 
1951 1950 





United States ; 
For the eight months of 
1951 1950 





1. Net railway operating income......... $80,881,473  $122,343,183 $513,636,127 $556,537,130 
a. MORIN 5 5.cib 04 ois'n ow om vO S00 0% 17,340,841 17,949,272 150,454,067 147,394,513 
3. MINN EON. 5/5. \5.5.5.97.010 0 s'4.0.0'0:0 98,222,314 140,292,455 664,090,194 703,931,643 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from 
a gia isis ik coi his ns e086 4,606,686 4,151,019 37,819,921 30,610,923 
5. Income available for fixed charges. . . 93,615,628 136,141,436 626,270,273 673,320,720 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
oS SR eee err 9,622,102 11,317,356 75,108,809 77,593,411 
6-02. Interest deductions!.......... 25,114,058 25,138,673 199,299,147 200,383,131 
6-03. Amortization of discount on 
ere rere 272,907 231,349 1,888,830 1,755,096 
6-04. Total fixed charges........ 35,009,067 36,687,378 276,296,786 279,731,638 
‘ Income after fixed charges 58,606,561 99,454,058 349,973,487 393,589,082 
B. Car DR ROIOOR soos csccccscccesss 3,109,639 3,287,844 24,986,027 25,509,100 
,, SERIE cs bdwics du oss. s sey a0 55,496,922 96,166,214 324,987,460 368,079,982 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
errr ree 38,064,525 36,188,341 295,577,320 282,848,692 
11. Amortization of defense projects... .. . 4,236,294 1,375,853 29,864,966 10,967,467 
12. Federal income taxes..............+-- 55,911,400 73,936,424 326,588,826 262,023,216 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
3-01. On common stock........... 24,558,491 21,812,179 137,512,763 108,315,936 
13-02. On preferred stock.......... 5,708,086 7,076,227 67,501,379 45,295,838 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 
RGGI SF H1D8) os cise ssucsndecs 2.67 sere | Fea § 2.41 
United States 
Balance at end of August 
Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 1951 1950 
17. Expenditures (gross) for additions ar1 betterments—Road........... $216,619,039 $169,355,480 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment...... 653,327,067 497,286,306 
19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 
SALES MPL ANISTID S007) |, 1s. 0'5's 6 « 0's 6100's .010:4 0's 9's 0's 8 s'30 so 5190.6 910% 471,974,757 463,212,521 
Be eee RENEE OOD Gos o's io do wi 0 SS soi oe own eis ese ow se wie Se eels 118,791,246 108,221,060 
21 SR aay rere Pee eP ere OLE errr Tee err ee ee 837,837,024 971,309,507 
22. Temporary se A OTe re hee oe 889,213,162 942,593,485 
oe ee eee ere Gab bak seek nine cicdisiso esas ese oso eieweleses 66,234,793 101,668,733 
Sr ee Un IS REID Ss oo so ho o's 2 9 900 W100 e000 0 0 Sew 06.4.0 \8 016:0'0 S]0.0 2,141,061 1,043,706 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr. ...........0.cceeecccececeeece 61,343,920 59,696,110 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 159,712,026 156,176,701 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable. ............0+eeeee08 379,726,532 305,653,265 
28. Materials and supplies. .............esee00. 911,618,907 701,293,132 
29. Interest and dividends receivable. . . . 13316,979 13,437,040 
30. Accrued accounts receivable............-... 222:485,012. . - 207,187,280 
oS ee rrr Mere rat 34,872, 35,266,582 
32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31)... ....ccccscccscccscccsece 3,579,001,639 3,495,325,541 


Selected Liability Items 


40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months*........ 
41. Loans and bills payable’. ..............2eeee0- 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr............ 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable........... 
44, Miscellaneous accounts — SOS eee 
45. Interest matured unpaid. .........0.ceeecceeee 
46. Dividends matured unpaid. ...............++6- 
47. Unmatured interest accrued. .............ee00. 
48. Unmatured dividends declared. .............-++- 
49. Accrued accounts payable. ........c0-.+e+e+e0% 


50. Taxes accrued 


ee 
be. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51) ..... 


53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 
53-01. 


U. S. Government taxes. ...........4. 
53-02. Other than U.S. Government taxes... . 
S4. Other unadjusted GIOUNS, ...... cc cccccccvcssevece 





' Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 





ee eee eee eee eeereseseseseseseees 


eee ee ee ee ee ee) 


pee sees sou e ee eaice $155,380,330 $147,129,250 
To Sr ion 212,471 2,816,869 

103,545,943 104,032,644 
Sedna eek sinewwinns eS 571,598,392 528,680,603 
Soe 198,464,780 199,985,803 
cna wensieecineh sies's 21,698,039 22,670,572 
oivaisie ble ainine eo seis’ 9,526,176 8,085,375 
ro oo 83,226,410 83,272,127 
RS Oo 46,617,270 41,664,542 
I 233,945,217 185,519,394 
eo 860,411,356 704,825,535 
Pe 5 ss 92,959,092 94,693,868 





2,228,205,146 1,976,247,332 


ST 660,278,446 514,912,871 
aeeesieee on eee se 200,132,910 189,912,664 
287,630,571 277,923,520 


? Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes due 


within six months after close of month of report. 


’ Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. , 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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Another famous 


BIG PRODUCER... 






Can you match Inland Steel's 
performance in materials handling ? 


Ir yours, too, is big production business, why not profit 
by the experience of Inland Steel? Here, big jobs involve 
big money; and the systems that stay are those that 
deliver highest production. 

This year Inland expects to produce about 4,500,000 
tons of ingots. To handle the heaviest lifting jobs con- 
nected with that output—to handle scrap, ore, limestone 
and coal within the 650 acre works at Indiana Harbor— 
Inland depends upon American Locomotive Cranes. 







& Derrick Company 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


2601 
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Why? Because American Locomotive Cranes can move 
loads that lighter equipment couldn’t budge. Because 
they can swing, lift and travel all at once. Because their 
upkeep cost is unbelievably low. Because they are com- 
pletely modern one-man machines, as different from early 
steam cranes as the jet plane is different from the Jenny. 

Before you buy any lifting, loading or switching equip- 
ment, get comparative figures on American Locomotive 
Cranes. For big production, they are always your best buy! 


es For the 
BIG PRODUCTION 
jobs of industry... 


AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 
CRANES — 
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be used as the site for the proposed 
$40 million “Mid-America” office 
building which the company plans to 
build when materials are again avail- 
able. (Railway Age, September 24, 
1951, page 73, and March 12, 1951, 
page 92.) 


Illinois Central.—New Director. 
—Hugh M. Comer, of Birmingham, 
Ala., president and treasurer of Avon- 
dale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., has been 
elected a director, to succeed Oscar 
G. Johnston, of Greenville, Miss., who 
has resigned because of ill health. 


Lehigh Valley.—New Director — 
James A. McConnell, general manager 
of the Grange League Federation, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., has been elected to this 
road’s board of directors. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—New 
Directer.—Elbridge T. Gerry, assis- 
tant manager of Brown Bros. Harri- 
man & Co., private bankers, has been 
elected to this road’s board of direc- 
tors to succeed S. Bayard Colgate, 
chairman of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, who resigned. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie.—New Director—Henry 
H. Westlie, president of the Westlie 
Motor Company, of Minot, N. D., 
became the first Soo Line director to 
come from his state when he was re- 
cently elected to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated by the death of Arthur H. Quay. 


Rutland.—Purchase——Division 4 
of the L.C.C. has approved this road’s 
application for authority to acquire 
all properties of the Addison Rail- 
road, a 3-mile line between Leicester 
Junction, Vt.. and Whiting. The Rut- 
land already owns all the Addison 
stock, and operates the line under 
long-term lease. The present transac- 
tion will result in cancellation of Ad- 
dison stock, and will simplify the cor- 
porate structure of the Rutland by 
elimination of a wholly owned subsidi- 
ary. 


St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. 
—Trackage Rights——Division 4 of the 
I.C.C. has tentatively approved this 
road’s application for authority to 
operate over approximately 8.3 miles 
of Brownsville Navigation District 
trackage at Brownsville. Tex. Before 
the authorization can become final, 
this road and the navigation district 
must agree that their arrangement 
will not preclude the Texas & New 
Orleans from jointly using the port 
area trackage, should the T.&N.O. 
eventually gain access to the area. At 
present its own tracks are about six 
miles from those of the navigation dis- 
trict. The agreement between the dis- 
trict and the St.L.B.&M. is dated De- 
cember 27, 1950, and would continue 
in force until December 31, 1960. 


St. Louis Southwestern of Tex- 
as.—Bond Extension—A request for 
permission to extend the maturity date 
on $280,000 of Dallas branch first mort- 
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gage bonds has been filed with the 
I.C.C. by this road. The bonds, bear- 
ing interest at 5 per cent, were sched- 
uled to mature January 1, 1952, but 
the road would extend the maturity 
date to July 1, 1990. The road said it 
could not pay off the bonds at this 
time, and added that the owner, St. 
Louis Southwestern, does not desire 
payment. 


Seaboard Air Line.—Sale of Stock. 
—Division 4 of the I.C.C. has extended 
until April 30, 1952, the time within 
which this road may sell all the pre- 
ferred stock and common stock au- 
thorized in its reorganization plan. The 
amount that will remain in the hands 
of the scrip agent after April 1, 1952, 
when the scrip becomes void, cannot be 
known until after that date. The road 
asked for the 30-day extension to give 
it time to sell such stock as does re- 
main. It is expected the amount will 
be small, 


Tennessee Railroad.—Bond Ex- 
tension.—Division 4 of the I.C.C. has 
authorized this road to extend the ma- 
turity date of its first mortgage bonds 
from February 2, 1952, to February 2, 
1967. The division found the road 
would be unable to pay off the bonds 
on their present maturity date. The 
bonds are outstanding in the amount 


of $848,500. 


Wichita Falls & Southern.— 
Securities Modification—The  I.C.C. 
has dismissed “without prejudice,” at 
the company’s request, this road’s ap- 
plication for authority to modify its 
securities under the so-called Mahaf- 
fie Act (Section 20b, Interstate Com- 
merce Act). 


Wichita Falls & Southern.—Bond 
Extension.—Division 4 of the I.C.C. has 
authorized this railway company to ex- 
tend, from January 1, 1948, to January 
1, 1958, the maturity date on $725,000 
of the company’s first mortgage five 
per cent gold bonds. Meanwhile, the 
Wichita Falls & Southern Railroad, 
which acquired the railway company 
in 1940, has been authorized to assume 
liability for the extended bonds. The 
railroad company will extend its own 
$265,000 secured promissory note from 
January 1, 1948, to January 1, 1958; 
and will continue to pledge, as security 
for the note, $2,021,000 of its first mort- 
gage and collateral lien bonds. The 
railroad company has been unable to 
pay off the railway bonds or the note, 
Division 4 said. There is substantial 
unpaid interest on both. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


L.C.C. by: 

mee f NORTHERN.—To 
notes totaling $550,000, to the four railroads 
which own I.N.’s capital stock. The notes would 
be in exchange for advances which the four 
owning roads made to the I.N. in connection 
with the_latter’s acquisition of new equipment 
in 1951. This eq ted of six 1,000-hp. 
diesel-electric switching locomotives. The notes, 
with interest at 2 per cent and 15-year maturity 
would be as follows: $280,500 to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; $137,500 to the Chicago, 


issue promissory 








Burlington & Quincy; and $66,000 each to the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Central. The 
four roads own proportionate amounts of I.N. 
capital stock. 

OAHU RAILWAY & LAND CO.—To issue 56,960 
shares of $20 par common stock as part of « 
merger plan under which this company would 
absorb Young Brothers, a firm operating tugs 
and barges between points in Hawaii. Oahu 
seeks authority to issue 60,000 shares, but 3,040 
of these would not actually be issued. The re 
mainder would go direct to stockholders of 
Young Brothers in exchange for their holdings 
Oahu was authorized to abandon most of its 
rail line in 1947, but continues to operate 2.07 
miles, including switching facilities and tracks 
connecting with piers at Honolulu. 


Dividends Declared 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. 
LOUIS.—common, $5, semiannual; 5% preferred, 
$1.25, quarterly, both payable January 31 to 
holders of record January 12. 

PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON.—$2.50, quarterly, 

payable January 10 to holders of record De- 
cember 31. 
WESTERN NEW YORK & PENNSYLVANIA.— 
common, $1.50, semiannual; 5% preferred, 1.25, 
semiannual, both payable January 2 to holders 
of record December 31, 1951. 


Security Price Averages 


Jan. Prev. Last 
7 Week Year 


55.22 54.39 55.79 
ON. 52 90.92 98.55 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks .. 

Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bends.. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


As reported in Railway Age Decem- 
ber 17, Walter W. Patchell has been 
appointed vice-president—real estate 
and taxation of the PENNSYLVANIA at 
Philadelphia. Mr. Patchell was born 
at Philadelphia on November 28, 1897, 
and was graduated from Pennsylvania 
State College (B.S. in C.E. 1919). He 
entered railroad service in 1915 as 
draftsman with the Pennsylvania dur- 
ing summer vacations while attending 
college. He rejoined the road in 1920, 
serving successively as division en- 











Arthur E. Baylis, general freight traffic 
manager of the New York Central Sys- 
tem, has been appointed to the new 
position of assistant vice-president, 
freight traffic, with headquarters as be- 
fore at New York 
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gineer, superintendent of passenger 
transportation, superintendent of va- 
rious divisions and general superin- 
tendent at Cleveland and Harrisburg. 
In 1942 he became assistant to vice- 


Walter W. Patchell: 


president—operation, and in October 
1946 he was appointed general man- 
ager at Chicago, transferring to Pitts- 
burgh in June 1948. 


Martin W. Clement, chairman of 
the board of the PENNSYLVANIA at 
Philadelphia, retired under the regu- 
lation’. of the company on December 
31, 1951, after over 50 years of con- 
tinuous service. He was president of 
the road from April 24, 1935, to June 
16, 1949. 


James P. Newell has been ap- 
pointé#- vice-president—operation of 
the PENNSYLVANIA at Philadelphia, as 
reportéd in Railway Age December 
17. Mr. Newell was born at Carthage, 
Mo., on September 18, 1902, and re- 
ceived his civil engineering degree 
from Princeton University in 1924. He 


James P, Newell 


joined the Pennsylvania in 1927 as an 
assistant on engineer corps on _ the 
Pittsburgh division, serving as super- 
visor of track and division engineer 
at various: locations until 1940, when 
he became superintendent of the Lo- 
gansport division. He was subsequent- 


ly superintendent at St. Louis, super- 
intendent freight transportation at 
Chicago, and general superintendent 
at Indianapolis and Harrisburg, and 
in June 1948 was appoined general 
manager of the Western region at Chi- 
cago. In June of this year he was 
advanced to assistant vice-president— 
operation and now assumes the road’s 
top operating post. 


W. A. Reiter has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president in charge of 
operation of the PENNSYLVANIA at 
Philadelphia. 


Alfred D. Wolff, Jr. assistant 
vice-president of the New York CEn- 
TRAL at New York, retired on Decem- 
ber 31, after more than 40 years with 
that company. Mr. Wolff was born at 
Tremont, Pa., 67 years ago and re- 
ceived a bachelor of science degree 
in civil engineering from the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania in 1907. He 


joined the N.Y.C. in 1910 as a drafts- 


Alfred D. Wolff, Jr. 


man and became an assistant engi- 
neer in 1912. After a succession of 
promotions he was appointed assistant 
vice-president in 1949. Mr. Wolff was 
associated with many railroad engi- 
neering improvements in the New 
York-Albany territory, including va- 
rious Hudson division track improve- 
ments, the Castleton cutoff and the 
West Side improvement. 


Edwin S. Rupp, assistant to gen- 
eral manager of the BattimorE & 
Oxu1o at Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to vice-president, 
operation and maintenance, at Ballti- 
more, succeeding John H. Hande, 
who has retired after almost 47 years 
of railroad service. Mr. Rupp joined 
the B.&O. in 1913 in the accounting 
department at Garrett, Ind., and later 
served as assistant division accountant 
and division accountant at Pittsburgh. 
He became assistant to general man- 
ager in 1944. 

Mr. Hande was born at Park Ridge, 
Ill., and studied engineering at the 
University of Wisconsin. From 1905 
to 1911 he was assistant engineer with 
the Chicago & North Western and an 


inspector in the rehabilitation of the 
Chicago street railways. He _ then 
served as division engineer with the 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific (Cana- 
dian National) on construction from 


the Iron Range into Duluth, Minn., 


and also was engaged in valuation of 
that road’s properties for the state 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission. 


Edwin S. Rupp 
Mr. Hande joined the B. & O. in 


January 1917 as assistant engineer 
on federal valuation of its Chicago 
Terminal properties. He became spe- 
cial engineer on the staff of the chief 
engineer, Western lines, at Cincinnati 
in August 1918; improvement engi- 
neer at Baltimore in 1920; auditor 
of capital expenditures in October 
1939; and assistant to vice-president, 
operation and maintenance, in June 
1946. 


H. P. Henshaw, vice-president 
(real estate) of the CHESAPEAKE & 
Onto at Huntington, W. Va., retired 
on December 31, 1951. Mr. Henshaw 
was born at Bunker Hill, W. Va., in 


H. P. Henshaw 


1886 and attended Shepherd College 
and the University of West Virginia 
engineering school. He was elected to 
the House of Delegates of West Vir- 
ginia in 1916 and to the State Senate 
in 1920, resigning from the latter in 
1931 to join the West Virginia Road 
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Racor model 4000-A 


RAIL LUBRICATORS 


(Patented) 








Effectively reduce 
curve resistance and 
wheel flange wear 


on the scenic Denver & Rio Grande Western 


The improved RACOR Model 4000-A Rail Lubricator is specially designed to 
retard wear of track structures and car wheels. It is an important contribu- 
tion toward the reduction of high maintenance costs of equipment and track. 
Increased tonnage ratings are obtainable in mountain territories by curve 
lubrication. Racor Rail Lubricators facilitate the control of more uniform 
movement of cars in classification yards thereby reducing damage to equip- 
ment and lading. 


[t will pay you to investigate the RACOR Model 4000-A Rail lubricator. 
Write today for complete descriptive circular. ~- 


“USE RACOR SPECIAL TRACKWORK WHERE STRESS 
AND STRAIN ARE GREATEST” 


AMERICAN 


RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 





America's 
most complete line 
of track specialties 
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Commission, where he served until 
1933. He was secretary of the West 
Virginia Railway Association prior to 
joining the C.&O. in January 1936 as 
assistant to vice-president in charge 
of taxation and real estate. In October 
1937 he was advanced to assistant 
vice-president and in March 1939 be- 
came vice-president. 


















G. B. Wall, Jr.. assistant to vice- 
president of the CHEsAPEAKE & Onto, 
has been transferred from Huntington, 
W. Va., to Richmond. Va., and hence- 
forth his office will be under the juris- 
diction of the law department. 


Neil D. Hyde, assistant to vice- 





president of the New YorK CENTRAL 
System, has been appointed assistant 
vice-president, with headquarters as 
before at New York. Augustus Hart, 
general manager at Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent, operations and maintenance, at 
New York. Richard G. May, assistant 
to vice-president, operations and 
maintenance, has been appointed assis- 
tant vice-president, operations and 
maintenance, with headquarters as be- 
fore at New York. A biography and 
photograph of Mr. May were published 
in Railway Age March 26, 1951, page 
im 

Mr. Hyde was born at Afton, N. Y., 
and was graduated from Union Col- 
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lege. He joined the engineering de- 
partment of the N.Y.C. in 1922 at Sel- 
kirk, N. Y. In 1933 he transferred to 
the chief engineer’s office at New York 
and became assistant to chief engineer 
at Chicago in 1944. In 1945 he was 
promoted to assistant to vice-president 





Neil D. Hyde 


there and on January 1, 1951, trans- 
ferred to New York. 

Mr. Hart was born at Cardiff, Wales, 
in 1897, and joined the N.Y.C. in 
1917 at Cleveland, as a stenographer 
in the superintendent’s office. He was 
appointed trainmaster at Toledo in 
1936, assistant superintendent at Erie 





Augustus Hart 


in 1942 and superintendent at Cleve- 
land in 1945, transferring to Albany in 
1947, Mr. Hart became assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Boston & Albany 
in 1948 and, after being general man- 
ager of the B.&A. briefly in 1949, was 
appointed general manager at Syracuse 


in April 1949. 


K. P. Chinn has been appointed to 
the newly created position of assistant 
executive vice-president of SOUTHERN 
Paciric LINEs IN TEXAS AND LOUISIANA. 
Mr. Chinn started his railroad career 
with the S.P. as a clerk in the commis- 
sary department at Houston, Tex., in 
1912. He served successively as con- 
struction clerk, timekeeper, division ac- 
countant, division storekeeper, traveling 
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storekeeper, assistant general store- 
keeper. and trainmaster as Jacksonville, 
Tex. In 1937, Mr. Chinn was appointed 
assistant superintendent at Ennis and 
in 1942 was made assistant purchasing 





K. P. Chinn 


agent at New Orleans. He served as 
purchasing agent from 1945 until his 
transfer to Houston in 1948 as assis- 
tant to the executive vice-president. 


Fred A. Burroughs, Jr., chief per- 
sonnel officer of the SOUTHERN SYSTEM, 
has been appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent, personnel, with headquarters re- 
maining at Washington, D. C., suc- 





Fred A. Burroughs, Jr. 


ceeding C. D. Mackay, assistant vice- 
president, who has asked to be re- 
lieved of his duties in connection with 
personnel. Mr. Mackay will continue 
to handle matters relating to joint fa- 
cilities and other assignments given 
him by the vice-president—operation. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


L. O. Humphreys, secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Sr. Louts- 
SAN FRANcIsco, has been appointed 
treasurer, succeeding Roy M. Culp, 
who has retired from his position of 
treasurer and assistant secretary. C. 
C. Kratky, assistant to the president, 
(Continued on page 244) 
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| ...a costly tieup all along the line 
...a costly repair job coming up 


... future loss in operating revenue during this 
Diesel’s time down 


Prevent these losses ! 


INSTALL PYRENE DIESEL FIRE-FIGHTING SYSTEMS 


Hint Choice OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS 


T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


678 Belmont Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Limited: 91 E. Don Roadway, Toronto 


The Pyrene Company, Limited: 9 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1 
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cross les : ; HETHER you supply your own ties for 
: pressure-treatment by Koppers or whether 
you buy your pressure-treated ties directly from 
Koppers, you can take advantage of complete 
cross tie service. 

When Koppers pressure treats your ties, 
you get a “one-stop’’, complete job, including 
storage for seasoning, pressure treatment and 
storage after treatment. Treated ties are then 
available for immediate shipment to méet your 
requirements. 

Koppers also maintains its own complete 
stocks of pressure-treated ties for prompt ship- 
ment. This service relieves you of storage and 
inventory control. 

You can take advantage of either type of 
service ...and your ties will be treated the way 
you want them treated. Koppers is proud of 
its reputation for rigid adherence to customers’ 
specifications . . . that reputation is your assur- 
ance of satisfaction. Call Koppers for cross ties 
... and a service to fit your needs. 


KOPPERS||| PRESSURE-TREATED WOOD 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. ° Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 241) 

has been named secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer, succeeding Mr. Hum- 
phreys. 

Mr. Humphreys, a veteran of 45 
years service with the Frisco, started 
as an office boy in the president’s 
office in 1906. Two years later he was 
a clerk in the treasurer’s office, and 
became chief clerk in 1918. In 1924 





L. O. Humphreys 


he was named assistant secretary, a 
position he held until 1942, when he 
became secretary and assistant trea- 
surer. 

Mr. Culp began his career with 
the Frisco in 1901 as a clerk in the 
treasury department after four years 
service with the Cotton Belt as an 
office boy. In 1906 he was named 
cashier of the Frisco. which position 
he held until 1931. when he became 
assistant secretary and assistant trea- 
surer. He was named treasurer in 
1942. 





C. C. Kratky 


Mr. Kratky is a veteran of 37 years 
service with the Frisco, having started 
as a clerk in the law department, and 
advanced through the ranks to become 
secretary to the assistant general man- 
ager, secretary to the president, chief 
clerk in the executive department, 
assistant to chief operating officer and 
assistant to vice-president—operations. 
While the Frisco was in trusteeship. he 
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there’s a GRAYBAR man 


who can save you time in obtaining railroad lamps and lighting equipment, 
pole line supplies, communication equipment, electrical repair-shop supplies, 
... everything electrical ! 


At strategic points throughout the nation, many first-quality electrical items are 
conveniently available via Graybar. In the following list of Graybar warehouse 
locations, you'll find the name, address, and phone number of a Graybar Repre- 
sentative near you — a specialist who can help you obtain the electrical items you 
want with minimum delay. He’ll gladly answer any questions about technical 
aspects, deliveries, prices, or Graybar service. Graybar Electric Company, Inc.... 
in over 100 principal cities. Executive offices: Graybar Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 


ALABAMA 
*Birmingham 3 — 1529-31 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham 4-1861 ¢ L. A. Womeldorf 
Mobile — 73 Lipscomb Street 
Mobile 2-3511 ¢ R. L. Wear 


ARIZONA 
*Phoenix — 434 West Madison Street 
Phoenix 3-6131 © E. E. Leavy 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock — 417 Byrd St. 
Little Rock 5-1246 © J. C. English 


CALIFORNIA 

Fresno 2 — 101 Van Ness Ave. 
Fresno 2-4175 © B. R. Cole 

Long Beach 13 — 17th St. & Daisy Ave. 
Long Beach 70-2911 © C. F. Parks 

*Los Angeles 54 — 210 Anderson St. 
Angelus 3-7282 © C. V. Kelly 

Oakland 7 — 1911 Union Street 
Glencourt 1-5451 © M. L. Wilkins 

*Sacramento 1 — 1900 14th Street 
Gilbert 2-8976 © A. R. Fryklund 

*San Diego 1 — 720 State Street 
Franklin 1361 © R. T. Redfield 

*San Francisco 1 — 1750 Alameda St. 
Market 1-5131 © O. W. Balser 


COLORADO 
*Denver 4 — 104 Wazee Market 
Tabor 7116 © H. E. Woodring 


CONNECTICUT 
West Hartford 6 — 453 New Park Ave. 
Hartford 33-2631 ¢ D. E. Sullivan 
*New Haven 7 — 25 Union Street 
New Haven 8-4163 © P. F. Lee 
E. F. Berger 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 3 — 1005-1007 W. Fourth St. 
Wilmington 4-6245 L. E. Mcintyre 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


*Washington 2 — 60 Florida Ave., N.E. 
Adams 4800 ¢ A. C. Eastburn 


FLORIDA 

*Jacksonville 1 — 12th & Main Sts. 
Jacksonville 6-7611 * W. C. Winfree 

Miami 30 — 835 Northwest First Ave. 
Miami 9-1614 « J. E. Powell 

Orlando — 533-35 W. Central Ave. 
Orlando 6133 « H. E. Smitter 

St. Petersburg 3 — 1900 First Ave., South 
7-4161-2 * R. L. Munro 

Tampa 1 — 416 Ellamae Street 
Tampa 2-7791 « R. S. Robinson 


GEORGIA 
*Atlanta 1 — 333 North Ave., N.W. 
Cypress 1751 © W. A. Northington 
G. Sweeney 
*Savannah 1 — 2601 Whitaker St. 
Savannah 2-1121 © W. B. Owens 


IDAHO 
Boise — 14th & Idaho Sts. 
Boise 6315 © L. Maynard Smith 


208-201 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 7 — 850 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Canal 6-4100 © E. J. O'Donnell 
F. D. Wilson 
Peoria 2 — 704 South Adams St. 
Peoria 4-8211 © W. W. Smilde 


INDIANA 
Evansville 14 —1709-1713 E. Columbia St. 
Evansville 6-1357 © N. S. Muse 
Hammond— 5830 Calumet Ave. 
Sheffield 5830 ¢ J. J. Lieske, Jr. 
*Indianapolis 2 — 1300 W. 16th St. 
Atlantic 2351 © W. O. Pape 


IOWA 
Davenport — 206-210 East 5th St. 
Davenport 3-2769 ¢ E. L. Johnson 
Des Moines 9 — 24 Eleventh Street 
Des Moines 3-8614 © D. M. Hitchcock 


KANSAS 
Wichita 1 — 424 No. Rock Island Ave. 
Wichita 7-1366 © E. F. Linnerson 


KENTUCKY 

*Louvisville 8 — 624-628 Myrtle St. 
Calhoun 5411 ¢ C. H. Brown 

*Paducah — 418 Guthrie Building 
Paducah 960 © R. A. Newberry 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge — 2442 Ted Dunham Ave. 
Baton Rouge 4-7093 © §. M. Lawrason 
*New Orleans 13 — 1116 Magnolia St. 
Canal 6263 ¢ L. J. Olivier 
Shreveport — 90 Fannin St. 
Shreveport 4-6645 © A. W. Wheeler 


MAINE 


*Portland 3 — Center & Commercial Sts. 


Portland 3-1761 © H. J. Scully 


MARYLAND 
*Baltimore 2 — 100 South Street 
Saratoga 5050 * J. D. Rhoads 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*Boston 16 — 287 Columbus Avenue 
Kenmore 6-4567 © G. J. Pink 
Springfield 4 — 32 Patton St. 
Springfield 7-4373 * H. O. Edoff 
Worcester 5 — 108 Grove Street 
Worcester 6-4311 © H. G. Rappel 


MICHIGAN 
*Detroit 1 — 55 West Canfield Ave. 
Temple 1-5500 « C. R. Carlson 
W. E. Watson 
P. L. Gundy 
*Flint 6 — 2424 Kansas Ave. 
Flint 2-4101 + E. C. Bryden 
Grand Rapids 2 — 432 Monroe Ave., N.W. 
Glendale 1-2561 « H. G. Cook 
*Lansing 2 — 421 E. Elm Street 
Lansing 4-5434 « W. T. Bronson 


MINNESOTA 

*Duluth 2 — 320 West Ist Street 
Melrose 6645 « F. A. Sjogren 

*Minneapolis 15 — 824 South Fourth St. 
Geneva 1621 « E. J. Aubrecht 

*St. Paul 1 — 464 Robert St. 
Cedar 7491 « L. E. Luckman 
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MISSISSIPPI 


*Jackson — 154 E. Porter St. 
Jackson 3-6316 © A. N. Saxon 


MISSOURI 
*Kansas City 8 — 1644 Baltimore Ave. 
Baltimore 1644 ¢ R. B. Uhrig 
E. H. Williamson 
*St. Louis 3 — 2642 Washington Ave. 
Newstead 4700 « J. R. Hayes 
R. M. Peck 


MONTANA 


Butte — 604 E. Aluminum St. 
Butte 3234 ° E. J. Hoff 


NEBRASKA 


*Omaha 2 — 1120 Capitol Ave. 
Atlantic 5740 © D. L. Harper 
L. J. O'Connell 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester — 103 Hampshire Lane 
Manchester 4-4341 — P. A. Dorn 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark 5 — 2 Liberty St. 
Market 2-5100 © J. P. McCarthy 


NEW YORK 


*Albany 4 — 40 Van Woert St. 
Albany 5-1564 « F. C. Sweeney 
Binghamton — 603 Press Bldg. 
Binghamton 2-5926 « M. E. Ransom 
Buffalo 4 — 180 Perry St. 
Washington 3700 « K. L. Thielscher 
*New York City — 21-15 Bridge Plaza North 
Long Island City 1 
Exeter 2-2000 « W. C. Lieneck 
Rochester 4 — 186 North Water St. 
Baker 7700 « J. T. Porter 
Syracuse 1 — 327 North West Street 
Syracuse 2-1281 ¢ W. J. McNulty 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville — 221 Patton Avenue 
Asheville 3-4761 © A. A. Wilson 
*Charlotte 1 — 120 W. Morehead St. 
Charlotte 6-4886 © H. Corey 
Durham — 303 South Duke Street 
Durham F-113 © M. C. Shorey 
Winston-Salem 1 — 955-59 Brookstown Ave. 
Winston-Salem 4-2461 © J. W. Van Dorsten 


Akron 9 — 185 Carroll St. 
Jefferson 4-4143 ¢ N. W. Zilch 
*Cincinnati 14 — 115-129 W. McMicken Ave. 
Main 0600 « J. V. Neal 
Joseph Ellis 
*Cleveland 14 — 1010 Rockwell Ave. 
Cherry 1-1360 « A. R. Hicks 
Columbus 15 — Third & Chestnut Sts. 
Fletcher 3811 ¢ C. E. Furber 
Dayton 2 — 332-42 West Monument Ave. 
Michigan 5665 « A. J. Fischer 
Toledo 2 — 1700 Canton Street 
Main 9166 « A. W. Hallett 
Youngstown 1 — 602 West Raye. Ave. 
Youngstown 4-0124 « W. C. Robinson 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City 2 — 12 E. California St. 
Oklahoma City 3-9351 ¢ W. A. Arthur 
Tulso 4 — 2406 E. 12th St. 
Tulsa 6-1151 © F. L. Cummings 


OREGON 
Eugene — 2180 6th Ave. West 
Eugene 4-2224 @ H. O. Colburn 
*Portland 9 — Park & Flanders Sts. 
Broadway 6641 © Marvin Peck 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown — 1941 Hamilton Street 
Allentown 4-9341 
Bethlehem 1-0657 © W. L. Hall 
Harrisburg — 1039 S. Thirteenth St. 
Harrisburg 5-7303 © W. H. Naudascher 
Philadelphia 7 — 910 Cherry St. 
Walnut 2-5405 © W. W. Frazee, Jr. 
D. M. Antrim 
Fred Jaeger 
*Pittsburgh 12 — 900 Ridge Ave. 
Allegheny 1-4100 ¢ J. G. McNeely 
R. F. Grossett 
Reading — 22 South Third Street 
Reading 6-1581 ¢ T. J. Hopkins 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 3 — 194-196 Richmond St. 
Dexter 1-8100 © T. A. Purcell 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia — 710 Lady St. 
Columbia 2-2125 ¢ J. H. Littleton, Jr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen — 224 First Ave. S.E. 
Aberdeen 2974 ¢ D. G. Hubbard 


TENNESSEE 
Bristol — 29 Fifth Street 
South 4415 © R. L. Coward 
Chattanooga 1 — 1222 Carter Street 
Chattanooga 6-5624 © J. R. Feeney 
Knoxville 30 — Henley St. & Union Ave. 
Knoxville 3-6171 © C. C. McGraw 
*Memphis 3 — 484 South Front Street 
Memphis 37-3421 ¢ J. W. Horne 
*Nashville 2 — 313-315 8th Ave. So. 
Nashville 6-7161 © Herschel Hall 


TEXAS 
*Amarillo — 601 E. 2nd Avenue 
Amarillo 2-6778 ¢ L. P. Bell 
Austin — 214 E. 3rd St. 
Austin 8-5674 © George W. Cox 
Beaumont — 1070 Fannin St. 
Beaumont 2-8484 @ L. A. Haley 
Corpus Christi — 1311 Agnes St. 
Corpus Christi 4-6374 © R. E. Broyles 
*Dallas 1 — 717 Latimer St. 
Randolph 6454 © A. Frank Hamm 
El Paso — 427 West San Antonio St. 
El Paso 3-7561 © C. A. Steinmann 
*Fort Worth 7 — 1107 Foch St. 
Edison 4523 ¢ Vernon Young 
*Houston 3 — 1702 Cullen Bivd. 
Atwood 8-4571 © W. P. Worley, Jr. 
San Antonio 8 — 1401 N. Hackberry St. 
Fannin 6274 © J. Emmett House 


UTAH 
*Salt Lake City 13 — 336 N. 3rd West St. 
Salt Lake City 9-8771 ¢ R. H. Lee 


VIRGINIA 
*Norfolk 1 — 333 West 21st St. 

Norfolk 2-2727 © L. E. Burford 

W. R. Nottingham 

*Richmond 19 — 10 S. 6th St. 

Richmond 7-3491 © E. C. Toms 
*Roanoke 5 — 601 Salem Ave. 
< Roanoke 3-3615 © W. E. James 


WASHINGTON 

*Seattle 4 — King & Occidental Sts. 
Mutual 0123 ¢ E. C. McEachron 

*Spokane 8 — 152 South Post St. 
Riverside 3151 © W. A. Sparks 

*Tacoma 1 — 2112 ‘‘A"’ Street 
Main 0166 @ R. J. Franzen 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston — 600 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Charleston 6-0411 ¢ John T. Young 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 2 — 180 No. Jefferson St. 
Marquette 8-1946 © R. J. Harkins 


*At these warehouses, there are Graybar Representatives who have 
special experience in handling railroad electrical requirements. 
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was assistant to the trustee, and upon 
the company’s reorganization in 1947 
he was named assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


E. Ellsworth Paneost, an assis- 
tant treasurer of the New York 
CENTRAL, has been appointed treasur- 
er, with headquarters as before at New 
York, succeeding Gustave H. Howe, 
who retired on December 31, 1951, after 
more than a half century with the 
road. Ernest G. Jerome, assistant to 
treasurer, becomes an assistant treas- 
urer. Mr. Pancost was born at Elkhart, 
Ind., in 1895 and joined the Central 
there in 191] in the transportation de- 
partment. In 1917 he became supervis- 
ing agent at Cleveland, transferring to 
Andover, Ohio, in 1920. Mr. Pancost 


became head clerk in the treasury de- 





E. Ellsworth Pancost 


partment in 1929 and in 1932 was ap- 
pointed assistant credit officer at New 
York. He became credit officer in 
1937, assistant to treasurer in 1943 
and _ an assistant treasurer in 1949. 

Mr. Howe was born at New York 
on June 8, 1884, and joined the Cen- 
tral on April 23, 1901, as a clerk in 
the accounting department. In 1907 he 
transferred to the treasurer’s office, 
serving successively as clerk, assis- 
tant cashier, chief clerk and as an as- 
sistant treasurer, holding the latter 
position from 1929 until his appoint- 
ment as treasurer in 1943. 


Edward L. Moorhouse, assistant 
local treasurer of the PittspurcH & 
Lake Erie, an afhliate of the New 
YorK CENTRAL SYSTEM, has been ap- 
pointed local treasurer, with head- 
quarters as before at Pittsburgh, suc- 
ceeding Earl E. Barton, who re- 
tired on December 31, after 48 years 
of service. Tom B. Clarke, cashier, 
has been appointed assistant local 
treasurer. Mr. Moorhouse was born at 
Ingram, Pa., and joined the P.&L.E. 
in 1924 as a member of the purchas- 
ing department He transferred to the 
treasury department in 1927 and was 
appointed paymaster on April 1, 1946, 
and assistant local treasurer on May 
16, 1947. 

Mr. Barton was born at Bradford, 
Pa., on June 28, 1884, and joined the 
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yan LCL Freight 
you uf with 
JERVIS B. WEBB COMPANY 
TOWVEYOR SYSTEMS 


Illustrated is a Truck Freight System readily 
adaptable to LCL Freight Handling. Note 
the small trailers with ONE shipment each. 


Webb TOWVEYORS Act As Mediums For: 


SORTING: Shipments are sorted while being loaded 
through placing them on individual trailers — 
eliminating stacking and re-sorting. 


CONVEYING: Loads are handled for long distances without 
any operator being required to go with them. 


PACING: With its smooth continuous flow of shipments 
to every station, the “pacing” feature of the 
Webb TOWVEYOR overcomes the weak link in 
the “human chain.” Trailers are designated 
clearly so that their removal from the “line” is 
always obvious. 
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aon, Be @ Mek a ,A ND MANUFACTURERS 
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JERVIS B. __ WEBB ” * COMPARY 


8945 ALPINE AVE. OFFICES IN 
DETROIT 4, MICH. + a PRINCIPAL CITIES 


= ————- 
=< SSS ggg = Ss 
FACTORIES IN DETROIT ...LOS ANGELES . ae HAMILTON, ONT. 








P.&L.E. on June 15, 1903, as a stenog- 


rapher in the accounting department, 


transferring a year later to the trea- 
sury department. He became assistant 


local treasurer on January 1, 1936, 


and local treasurer on July 1, 1940. 


A. J. Winder, assistant general 
solicitor of the NorFoLK SouTHeErn, 
has been appointed general solicitor. 
with headquarters as before at Nor- 
folk, Va., succeeding S. Burnell 
Bragg, retired. A. S. Holtz has been 
appointed assistant general solicitor, 
succeeding Mr. Winder. Mr. Bragg 
was born in Lunenburg county, Va., 
on February 23, 1879. He studied 
electrical engineering at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and law at 
Richmond College (now University of 
Richmond). Mr. Bragg began his ca- 
reer in 1906 with the law firm of Jef- 
fries, Wolcott & Wolcott, at Norfolk. 
He was appointed assistant counsel 
for the receiver of the N.S. in Septem- 
ber 1937 and became general solicitor 


in January 1942. 


W. W. Perkins has been appointed 
claim agent of the SOUTHERN at Cin- 
cinnati, succeeding Paul Mullen, who 
has been assigned to special duties in 
the claim department at Cincinnati. 


Prime F. Osborn has been ap- 
pointed general solicitor of the Louts- 
vILLE & NASHVILLE at Louisville, Ky.. 
succeeding the late W. A. Northeutt. 
Joseph L. Lenihan, an attorney in 
the law department at Louisville, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Osborn as assistant general 


Prime F. Osborn 


attorney. A native of Alabama, Mr. 
Osborn is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, and has been an 
attorney for the railroad in Mobile. 
Ala. Prior to that, he was assistant 
attorney general of Alabama. He was 
a lieutenant colonel of artillery dur- 


ing World War II. 


W. R. Bixler, assistant treasurer 
of the BaALTImorE & Onto at New York, 
has been appointed treasurer at Balti- 
more, succeeding John J. Jenkins, 
who will retire on January 15. Edward 
P. Snyder, assistant to vice- president 
(Continued on page 250) 
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THE CUSHIONING EQUIPMENT THAT 


PROVIDES LADING PROTECTION 
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)OUBLE ACTION! Double Capacity! 40% 
extra lading protection! That's what you 
twhen freight cars are safeguarded with 
tyea Cushion Underframes. 
How? Why? The Duryea Cushion Under- 
ime is unique. A floating center sill, it 
oves under impact while the car stands still. 
biected to the thrust of a moving car, the 
I starts to move but movement is immedi- 
ely resisted by coil springs within the sill at 
her end and also by the frictional resis- 
nce of the sill against the deflection of the 
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loaded car. There is a maximum sill travel of 
seven inches in either direction. 

In consequence of this unique Duryea 
design, shock transference to car structure is 


extremely-low .. . for a loaded car coupled 
at 5 miles per hour, only 16% of the trans- 
ference resulting when cars are equipped 
with conventional draft rigging. 

For less lading damage, longer car life, 
more in-service time and consequent greater 
car revenue, specify Duryea Cushion Under- 
frames on all new cars. 


H u L ‘* ] ™ Cc 0. 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Cull. 
CRANE 
with GM Allison 


Torque Converter 





To 


Shock-free, smoother, uninterrupted 
flow of power. The ORTON Torque- 
Control Crane provides the correct 
torque in the exact amount needed to 
move the load! 

When the crane idles, the engine 
idles. The engine doesn’t shake itself 
to pieces when it’s doing no work! 

REQUEST CATALOG #83 


ORTON Crane and Shovel Co. 


608 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5 ¢ Illinois 








(Continued from page 246) 
—finance at Baltimore, has been ap.- 
pointed assistant treasurer at New 
York, succeeding Mr. Bixler. Mr. Jen- 
kins was born on November 21, 188}, 
at La Plata, Md., and joined the B.&Q. 
on December 26, 1899, as an office 
boy in the freight claim department. 
He transferred to the treasury depari- 
ment on ‘May 1, 1900, where he held 
various Clerical positions until June 1}, 
1915, when he was appointed chief 
clerk to the treasurer. On May 1, 1928. 
he became assistant to the treasurer 
and on October 1, 1935, assistant treas- 
urer. Mr. Jenkins was elected treasur- 
er on March 16, 1938. 


J. E. Paradis has been appointed 
assistant manager of the real estate de- 
partment of the CANapIAN PAciric at 
‘Montreal. Mr. Paradis joined the C.P. 
in 1934 as an assistant to the solicitor 
in the legal department and was pro- 
moted to assistant solicitor in that de- 
partment in March 1939, holding the 
latter position until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


‘OPERATING 


Edward C. Gegenheimer has 
been appointed manager of operating 
practices for the PENNSYLVANIA on 
the staff of the vice-president—oper- 
ation, effective January 1. In his new 
post he will supervise and coordinate 
issuance of rules, standards. and _in- 
structions relating to train and yard 
engine operations and will also be 





Edward C. Gegenheimer 


responsible for general regulation of 
use and development of signals and 
communications, working jointly with 
the chief engineer in this latter field. 
In his new work Mr. Gegenheimer 
will assume a number of the duties o/ 
William R. Triem, general super- 
intendent of telegraph, who is ap- 
proaching retirement. A native of Chi- 
cago and graduate of the Armour and 
Lewis Institutes there, Mr. Gegen- 
heimer entered railroad service on No- 
vember 13, 1911, as an assistant on an 
engineer corps. Subsequently he _be- 
came assistant engineer at Chicago. 
where he was associated with the 
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“Tailor-made” for Railroad Diesels 





Esso Diesel Lubricating Oit 


A HIGH-QUALITY LUBE FOR REAL PROTECTION 
—Esso offers “tailor-made” diesel locomotive lubri- 
cating oil, Diol RD. Developed through years of field 
testing and research by engine designers and Esso 
scientists to meet all needs of railroad diesels! 


BACKED BY CONSTANT RESEARCH — continuing tests 


in the lab and on the road make sure that Esso Diol R A } L R OAD od ae) D U CT g 


RD keeps pace with progress! 


9 FREE LUBRICATION BOOKLETS — expert, readable, 
color pictures. On diesel; electric; steam; and indus- 
trial locomotives; cars; engineering and maintenance; 
shops and power plants; floating equipment; Esso 
products. Specify those you want. Write today: Esso 
Standard Oil Company, 15 W. 51st St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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T HERE Is AN. EASY Way 








To CONTROL VIBRA TION 


The easiest way to solve your vibration problem is to put 
it up to your nearest Lord Field Engineer. He will analyze 
it and recommend the specific type of Lord Mounting 
necessary. By drawing upon complete data files of more 
than 27,000 Lord Mountings and their variations, it is 
probable that he can solve your problem from this reser- 
voir of available Lord Mountings. 

If your vibration trouble involves circumstances which 
have not been encountered before, your Lord Field En- 
gineer will work closely with you and with engineers at 
the Lord Factory to design the type of specific Lord 
Mounting most profitable to you. 


For immediate attention fo your problem call or write to 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA _ CHICAGO 11, ILUNOIS 


d 
1613 Tower Petroleum 
















Kenneth L. Hanson 

Perry C. Goodspeed, Jr. 

520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Michigan 2-6010 


DETROIT 2, =— 
7310 Woodward Ave. 


233 me Eo Street 
ROckwell 9-2151 
CHarleston 6-7481 


DAYTON 2, OHIO 
W. Webster Dalton 
238 Lafayette Street 


NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


280 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 5-4477 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA a PENNSYLVANIA 
George P. Harrington 


725 Widener fra 





1635 West Toth “Street 


















planning, development and _ construc. 
tion of the Chicago Union Station and 
the trackage which serves it. He was 
similarly connected with the plan. 
ning and construction of the Penn- 
sylvania’s 30th street and Broad 
street suburban stations in Philadel- 
phia, and in many other engineering 
projects on the railroad. He has had 
experience in every phase of railroad 
operations, having been trainmaster 
on several divisions, superintendent of 
the Sunbury, Toledo, Williamsport, 
Middle and Philadelphia Terminal di- 
visions, general superintendent at 
Williamsport, assistant to general 
manager at Philadelphia, and assis- 
tant chief of personnel. 


C. N. Mays, assistant regional ac- 
countant of the BALTIMORE & OHIO at 
Baltimore, has been appointed assistant 
to general manager at Pittsburgh, suc- 
ceeding Edwin S. Rupp, who has 
been appointed assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, operation and maintenance, at 
Baltimore. 


John Burch, superintendent of ter- 
minals of the St. Louts-San FrANcIsco 
at Kansas City, Mo., has retired, and 
is succeeded by D. B. Cronin, super- 
intendent of terminals at Birmingham, 
Ala. A. M. Ball, assistant gener- 
al superintendent transportation at 
Springfield. Mo.. has been appointed 
acting superintendent, River division, 
at Chaffee. Mo. Mr. Ball is succeeded 
by H. E. Rook, superintendent of 





H. E. Rook 


terminals at Tulsa, Okla., while E. 
M. Gray succeeds Mr. Rook. W. C. 
Salsman has been appointed terminal 
trainmaster at Kansas City, succeed- 
ing Mr. Gray. W. F. Billings has 
been appointed terminal trainmaster 
at St. Louis, succeeding W. F. Mitch- 
ell, who has been appointed acting 
superintendent terminals at St. Louis. 
J. K. Beshears, assistant superin- 
tendent at Amory, Miss., has been 
appointed superintendent terminals at 
Birmingham. He is succeeded by H. 
J. Lovelady, chief dispatcher at 
Amory. 

Mr. Burch began his railroad career 
in 1903 in Henderson, Ky.; entered 
service with the Frisco as brakeman 
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YOUR Roller Bearing Car Journals Should Be 
GREASE LUBRICATED 
...here’s ALL FOUR famous makes of bearings—-LUBRIKQ LUBRICATED! 





This group of pictures marks a milestone in progress. All four famous 

makes of bearings are shown with Lubriko Grease lubrication. The pic- 

tures were made from trains in actual daily use...not on tests. LUBRIKO 

M-1 SPECIAL GREASE FOR RAILROADS is past the test stage for 

car journals—it is now proved and approved for grease lubricated roller 

bearing car journals of all makes. 

The change over from oil to grease can, in most instances, be made 

A.A without mechanical changes in equipment. The change in terms of dol- 
-A.R. lars saved and efficiency gained means many 
APPROVED FOR thousands of dollars to the well-known railroads 

INTERCHANGE . who are now taking this step.* 


You are SAFE with LUBRIKO 


THE MASTER LUBRICANT 














ASTER [UBRIGANTS Company PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





in 1908, and after working with other 
railroads returned to the Frisco in 
1923 as a switchman. In 1924 he was 
promoted to night general yardmaster 
at Kansas City and in 1926 became 
general yardmaster. He was appointed 
superintendent of terminals in 1932 at 
Memphis, and in 1934 returned to 
Kansas City as_ superintendent of 
terminals. 

Mr. Rook joined the Frisco in 1919 
as a bill clerk and in 1922 became 
switchman. In 1924 he became yard- 
master and in 1942 assistant division 
superintendent. He was named super- 
intendent of terminals at Tulsa in 


1948. 


Harold H. Vaughn, trainmaster 
on the Columbus division of the 
PENNSYLVANIA, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the South- 
western division at Indianapolis, suc- 
ceeding George C. Vaughn, whose 
promotion to superintendent of the 
Panhandle division at Pittsburgh was 
reported in Railway Age December 
Jl. 


Donald M. Kerr, who has been 
acting general manager of the CEN- 
TRAL VERMONT for the past five 
months, has been appointed general 
manager at St. Albans. Vt. Mr. Kerr 
was born at Martinez, Cal.. on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1897. and entered railroad 
service in 1913 as clerk and agent 
with the Nevada. California & Oregon 
(now Southern Pacific). He later 
served as superintendent of accounts 
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CRASH AHEAD!... | 
ON AMERICA’S SHORTEST RAILROAD. 


Imagine a railroad crew that purposely sets up a 
crash between two loaded freight cars! That’s 
what’s happening in the scene above, and it goes 
on all the time—for this is Signode’s famed out- 
door test track. 

The big idea behind this activity is to find out 
--- under operating conditions... exactly what 
happens to your shipments in transit; what causes 
product damage; and what to do about it. 





Research is the heart of Signode 


as evidenced by this type of full-scale laboratory sisaiih ba. % 
equipment. To more than 30,000 shippers, | ona err 

4 9 ° . 
deo ee | for the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 


ways to make steel strapping ... and to use it... 
has meant millions of dollars saved. 

If you are engaged in defense or essential civilian 
production, it will be to your advantage to get the 
whole story. For now, if ever, the best use of men 
and materials, the quickest, surest way of dis- 
tributing goods, is the first order of the day. 


Ste. Marie and as traveling auditor of 
the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific (part 
of the Canadian National). In Novem- 
ber 1944 Mr. Kerr was appointed au- 
ditor of the C.V. at St. Albans and in 
December 1948 he became auditor of 
the Grand Trunk Western at a 
Five months ago he was appointe 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY acting general manager of the C.V. 
2637 N. WESTERN AVENUE CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


T. J. Hale, assistant superinten- 

this ocal meats sccurtly Ca chifeping dent of the NASHVILLE. CHATTANOOGA 
_ & Sr. Louis, has been appointed su- 

i aia dames Gina Sinienins Go. 108, | perintendent of the Chattanooga and 

J, J, Foreign subsidiaries and distributors world wide Huntsville divisions, with headquar- 
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UP THEY COME— Railway ties salvaged from an abandoned second main line,scooped  ° 
up from the slag ballast, gathered together in bundles by the remarkable one-man unit. 










International crawler with 
new skid loader scoops up ties 
from 60 miles of Southern track 


When the Southern Railway installed centralized traffic control on one 
division recently, it became possible to remove 60 miles of rails from 
second main-line track. Then the Southern wondered how to recover 
180,000 ties from the same section. 

They found that when it comes to salvaging ties, there’s nothing made to 
match the new skid loader mounted on a rugged International crawler. 

A TD-14A crawler with skid loader was put to work, scooping up the 
ties with reinforced skids, and holding them secure with the machine’s 
claw-like top grab arm. The bundles of from 20 to 25 ties were banded 
with steel tape from special tape reels mounted on the skid loader frame. 

Result: 2,900 ties dug up and tied in bundles each 8-hour day. 


The tractor skid loader outfit is a natural for materials handling. See 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 








POWER your International Industrial Distributor, and put International ‘‘Power 
that Pays’’ to work for you! 
THAT PAYS INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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use Franklin 
on Franklin 


materials. 





Sleeve Joints 


















Power Reverse Gears 


Driving Box 
Lubricators 





Franklin 
System of 
Steam Distribution 








Locomotive 
Booster 


parts 
devices 


In order to obtain full efficiency irom 
your Franklin devices, specify genuine 
Franklin parts in replacement. Franklin de- 
vices will always perform best when equipped 
with genuine Franklin parts made to inter- 
changeable tolerances and of the correct 








Automatic Compensators 
& Snubbers 








SUPPLY COMPANY 


A CORPORATION 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO 


TULSA ¢ MONTREAL 


STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM * BOOSTER * RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER 
POWER REVERSE GEARS + FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS 
JOURNAL BOXES ¢ FLEXIBLE JOINTS 
EXCLUSIVE RAILWAY DISTRIBUTORS FOR: N.A. STRAND FLEXIBLE SHAFT EQUIPMENT 
IRVINGTON ELECTRICAL INSULATION AND VARNISH 
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ters as before at Chattanooga. Tenn.. 
succeeding John W. Tucker, who 
retired on January 1, after 55 years 
of service. Mr. Tucker was born at 
Decherd, Tenn., on January 20, 1876. 
and entered railroad service on No- 
vember 5, 1896, as freight brakeman 
with the N.C.&St.L. He later served 
successively as baggagemaster. ex- 
press messenger, conductor. trainmas- 
ter and assistant division superinten- 
dent. Mr. Tucker was appointed di- 
vision superintendent at Chattanooga 


in May 1941. 


E. Macon Tolleson, superintend- 
ent of the Charlotte division of the 
SOUTHERN SystTeEM at Greenville, S. C.. 
has been appointed general superin- 





E. Macon Tolleson 


tendent transportation at Charlotte, N. 
C., succeeding T. C. Blackwell, who 
will retire on January 1 after 52 years 
of service. Henry R. Moore, train- 
master at Greensboro, N. C., has been 
appointed superintendent of the 





Henry R. Moore 


Charleston division at Charleston, S. 
C., succeeding Louis E. King, who 
succeeds ‘Mr. Tolleson as superintend- 
ent of the Charlotte division. 

Mr. Blackwell was born at George- 
town, Ky., on January 8, 1882, and at- 
tended Georgetown College. He en- 
tered railroad service in 1900 as tele- 
(Continued on page 259) 
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(Continued from page 256) 

graph operator and agent with the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
(now Southern) and later served suc- 
cessively as car distributor, chief clerk 
to superintendent, train dispatcher, 
chief dispatcher and trainmaster. In 
1927 Mr. Blackwell was appointed su- 
perintendent of the Memphis division 
of the Southern, transferring to the 
Atlanta division in 1934. He became 
general superintendent transportation 
at Charlotte in 1938. 

Mr. Tolleson was born on October 
13. 1904, at Montgomery, Ala., and 
entered the service of the Southern 
at Chattanooga in September 1919 as 
a messenger. Six months later he be- 
came a file clerk and stenographer in 
the office of the assistant general pas- 
senger agent, subsequently serving as 
secretary to the general superintend- 
ent at Chattanooga, secretary to the 
general manager at Cincinnati, assist- 
ant trainmaster at Somerset, Ky., 
terminal trainmaster at Cincinnati, and 
trainmaster at Oakdale, Tenn., and 
Birmingham, Ala. In February 1941 
Mr. Tolleson was promoted to super- 
intendent at Selma, Ala., later trans- 
ferring to Hattiesburg, Miss.; Somer- 
set, and Greenville, S. C. 

Mr. Moore was born at Chatham, 
Va., on January 15, 1916, and _ at- 
tended Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
He entered the service of the Southern 
in June 1939 and became a student 
apprentice in August 1940. He later 
served as assistant track supervisor 
and track supervisor at Camden, S. 
C., and Charleston. In- March 1946 
Mr. Moore was promoted to train- 
master at Columbia, S. C., and subse- 
quently transferred to Alexandria, Va., 
Greenville, S. C., and Greensboro, 
Niue: 


William G. Dorsey, superinten- 
dent of transportation of the DeE-a- 
WARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN at New 
York, has been promoted to superin- 





William G. Dorsey 


tendent of the Scranton division at 
Scranton, Pa., succeeding J. S. Ka- 
penos, appointed trainmaster at Port 
Morris, N. J. James F. Seanlon, as- 
sistant to vice-president at New York, 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
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tendent at Scranton. H. J. Paletz, 
terminal trainmaster at Hoboken, has 
been appointed trainmaster at Buffalo. 
succeeding Robert W. Jones, who 
has been promoted to superintendent 
of transportation. I. H. Harris, train- 
master at Port Morris, has ‘been trans- 
ferred to Hoboken, to succeed R. A. 
Carrol, who has been appointed ter- 
minal trainmaster at Hoboken. 

Mr. Dorsey was born at Buffalo. 
N. Y., on April 15, 1902, and entered 
railroad service in 1917 as yard clerk 
with the Erie at Buffalo. He served in 
various capacities on the Erie until 
1939, when he joined the Association 
of American Railroads as car service 


agent at Pittsburgh. In 1940 Mr. Dor- 
sey was appointed special assistant to 
chairman of the Car Service division, 
A.A.R. at Washington, D. C. He joined 
the Lackawanna in 1942 as transporta- 
tion assistant, becoming trainmaster 
later that year, and was appointed su- 
perintendent of transportation at New 


York in 1945. 


V. E. Peterson has been appointed 
assistant general manager—personnel, 
Lines West, NEw YorK CENTRAL, at 
Cleveland. L. M. Riley, assistant su- 
perintendent at Charleston, W. Va., 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the Western division, Lines 
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— because it’s the only shingle with 
ALL these weatherproof features: 


37%" WEATHER EXPOSURE 
TRIPLE THICKNESS 
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from a single 
LOW PRESSURE 


CARBON DIOXIDE~ 
storage tank 


Now, your larger size fire hazards can 
be protected more efficiently at less 
cost, thanks to C-O-TWO Low Pres- 
sure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Ex- 
tinguishing Systems. Simple piping, 
running from one centrally located 
storage tank, instantly transports clean, 
non-damaging, non-conducting carbon 
dioxide anywhere in the plant area... 
to flammable liquids, electrical equip- 
ment, storage spaces, manufacturing 
processes and record vaults. Fire at any 
protected location is extinguished in 
seconds with an absolute minimum of 
expense and interruption. 

Flexibility is the keynote of these 
new type C-O-TWO Fire Extinguish- 
ing Systems. . . the low pressure car- 
bon dioxide storage tanks range in 
capacities from one to fifty tons... 
discharge facilities can either be man- 
ual mechanical, manual electric, auto- 
matic mechanical, automatic electric 
or a combination of these. .. especially 
installed to fit your particular needs. 
Future plant expansion is easily and 










economically provided for by initially 
installing an oversized low pressure 
carbon dioxide storage tank and adding 
the supplementary discharge facilities 
at a later date. 

C-O-TWO Low Pressure Carbon 
Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Sys- 
tems are built with the same superior 
design and high quality workmanship 
that have characterized C-O-TWO 
High Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type 
Fire Extinguishing Systems for many 
years. Whether it’s fire detecting or 
fire extinguishing . .. portables or built- 
in systems... C-O-TWO means experi- 
enced engineering that assures you of 
the best type equipment for the par- 
ticular fire hazard concerned. 

So, with current expensive delayed 
replacements, why not let an expert 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineer 
help you nowin planning fully approved 
fire protection facilities for your vari- 
ous properties. Complete free informa- 
tion and descriptive literature is yours 
for the asking. Get the facts today! 





C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 


¢ NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 


Plant-Wide Fire Protection | 











West, and of the West division, Michi- 
gan Central district, at Chicago. W. G. 
Chase, assistant superintendent at 
Chicago, has been transferred to the 
Toledo division at Toledo. C. L. Stal- 
der, trainmaster, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Ohio 
Central division, with headquarters as 
before at Charleston. W. H. Hin- 
derer, assistant trainmaster at Jack- 
son, Mich., has been appointed train- 
master, West division, at Niles, Mich. 
A. L. Johnson, assistant trainmaster 
at Niles, has been appointed trainmas- 
ter of the Ohio Central division at 
Charleston. 


Clifford F. Grimes, division su- 
perintendent of the New YorxK CEn- 
TRAL at Syracuse, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed general manager there, suc- 
ceeding Augustus Hart, who has been 
appointed assistant vice-president, oper- 
ations and maintenance, at New York. 
G. Frank Jessup, assistant superin- 
tendent at Erie, Pa., has been appoint- 
ed superintendent at Syracuse and 
will ‘be succeeded by C. D. Buford, 
assistant superintendent of freight 
transportation at Indianapolis. Doug- 
lass Campbell, assistant to the assis- 





Clifford F. Grimes 


tant general manager at Indianapolis, 
succeeds Mr. Buford, and Frank K. 
Mitchell, Jr., trainmaster at Albany, 
N. Y., replaces Mr. Campbell. Mr. 
Grimes was born at Thurston, N. Y.. 
51 years ago and joined the N.Y.C. as 
a signal operator at Syracuse in 1917. 
After a series of promotions he be- 
came trainmaster at Albany in 1941 
and six years later was promoted to 
assistant to assistant general manager 
at Syracuse. In 1948 he became assis- 
tant superintendent at Albany and in 
1950 was promoted to superintendent 
at Syracuse. 


Alvin H. Lewis, trainmaster of the 
New YorK & Lone BrANcH and the 
Southern division of the CENTRAL OF 
New Jersey at Long Branch, N. J., 
has been appointed passenger train- 
master of the Central division of the 
C.N.J. at Jersey City, N. J., succeeding 
George A. Herman, who has retired 
after nearly 42 years of service. Alex 
E. Bjorkner, assistant passenger 
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with only 2. simple parts 


1 * 
VAPOR’S \Ufnizone SYSTEM 






insures utmost passenger comfort! 








Plugfin 


Type Thermostat 





liner coaches or any open body 
cars. The full advantages of the 
Unizone system can be obtained 
at a cost low enough to insure 
its application to all new and 
remodeled cars including 
suburban coaches. 






The COMPLETE 


\f\fe 
AjynIZONEC system 


consists of one plug-in type thermorelay 
which provides luxury thermostatic tem- 
perature control inside the car, plus one 
EW 968 Regulator which maintains a con- 
stant ‘Safe Controlled’’ supply of steam 
for floor and overhead heating system. 
This same simple regulator also provides 
low pressure steam to supply hot water 
needs. When inspection is necessary it 
takes only minutes to remove and replace 
the plug-in type thermostat and to remove 
the four unions from this simplest of piping 
systems to inspect or replace the single 


new EW 968 Regulator. 


VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION — 20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


New York + St. Paul + Denver + St. Louis * Portland « Washington * Philadelphia * San Francisco * Jacksonville * Richmond * Houston * Montreal + Los Angeles 
























trainmaster at Jersey City, succeeds 
Mr. Lewis at Long Branch. 


TRAFFIC 


Robert M. Barnett, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the SEABOARD AIR 
Line at Charleston, S. C., has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic 
manager at Savannah, Ga., suceed- 
ing the late W. P. Hickey, whose 
death was reported in Railway Age 
December 10. W. M. Curley, perish- 
able diversion agent at Savannah, has 
been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent at Charleston. J. P. 
Roberts, district freight agent at Or- 





lando, Fla., succeeds Mr. Curley at 
Savannah. Mr. Barnett was born at 
Oxford, Md., and joined the Sea- 
board in 1919 as an office boy at New 
York. He subsequently served as clerk 
at New York, secretary at Norfolk, 
city freight agent and commercial 
agent at Baltimore, and general agent 
at Washington. In 1943 Mr. Barnett 
was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Washington, trans- 


ferring to Charleston three years 
later. 
A. O. Plunkett, general freight 


agent (sales) of the MINNEAPOLIS, ST. 
Paut & Sautt Ste. Marie at Minne- 
apolis, has been appointed Eastern 








AMESTEAM 





With two 250 H.P., 1504 design pressure AMESTEAM 
Generators which burn all types of fuel oil from Bunker 
“C” down to No. 1, as well as natural gas. 


This outstanding installation is on the busy Kentucky 
& Indiana Terminal Railroad. This important switching 
railroad is realizing important savings, as these boilers 
are entirely automatic in operation; no boiler room at- 
tendants are required and important fuel savings are 
realized as these boilers operate with better than 80% 


thermal efficiency. 


Get the whole AMESTEAM story. Phone, write or wire. 


Exclusive Distributors to the Railroads 


Engineering, Sales and Service 


148 ADAMS AVE., SCRANTON 3, PA. 


Phone NYagelaliell 
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general freight agent at New York, 
succeeding B. E. Smeed, who has re- 
tired after 51 years of service. R. E. 
Howard has been appointed general 
agent at Boston, Mass., succeeding An- 
thony J. O’Malley, who has retired 
after 44 years of service. 


Walter J. Regan, district passen- 
ger agent of the CENTRAL VERMONT. 
has been promoted to general passen- 
ger agent at St. Albans, Vt. Mr. Re- 
gan was born in Wyoming and was 
graduated from Bellows Free Acad- 
emy, Fairfax, Vt. He joined the C.V. 
on April 25, 1916, in the transporta- 
tion department and_ subsequently 
served as chief clerk in the St. Al- 
bans freight office, rate clerk in the 
passenger department and chief clerk. 
Mr. Regan was appointed district 
passenger agent at St. Albans on De- 
cember 1, 1942. 


The ILttNots TERMINAL has announ- 
ced removal of its passenger traffic de- 
partment from 2015 Clear Lake avenue. 
Springfield, Ill., to its general head- 
quarters—Central Terminal building. 
710 North 12th boulevard, St. Louis 1. 


L. B. Schlosser, general freight 
agent of the Reapinc, has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters as before at 
Philadelphia. H. J. Lobb, Jr., assis- 
tant general freight agent at Phila- 
delphia, succeeds Mr. Schlosser as 
general freight agent. J. F. Leibrandt, 
assistant general freight agent, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Lobb. John J. Gallatig 
has been appointed assistant to general 
freight agent. 

Mr. Schlosser was born at Mainland, 
Pa., on July 29, 1892, and entered rail- 
road service on August 1, 1907, as file 
clerk in the general freight depart- 
ment of the Reading at Philadelphia. 
He later served as tariff clerk, solici- 
ting freight agent, special agent. 
freight traffic representative, chief clerk 
in the office of the general freight 
agent, chief clerk to vice-president of 
freight traffic, assistant to general 
freight agent, and assistant general 
freight agent. Mr. Schlosser was ap- 
pointed general freight agent in 1947. 


Robert P. Daunt, chief clerk to 
the general passenger agent of the 
PENNSYLVANIA, has been promoted to 
district passenger agent, with head- 
quarters as before at New York. 


Harold C. Williams has been ap- 
pointed assistant traffic manager of the 
New York, SuSQUEHANNA & WEsT- 
ERN, and Thomas B. Dwyer has been 
appointed general freight agent, both 
at ‘Paterson, 'N. J. 


Robert E. Spalding, division 
freight and passenger agent of the 
SouTHERN at Louisville, Ky., has been 
promoted to general agent at Detroit. 


H. S. Young, assistant manager, 
development service, of the ATLANTIC 
Coast Line, has been appointed indus- 
trial agent, with headquarters as be- 
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fore at Atlanta, Ga. T. J. Whitton, 
freight service agent at Wilmington, 
has been appointed industrial agent at 
Chicago. 


W. J. Harahan, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed industrial commissioner of the 
Pere Marquette district of the CHEs- 
APEAKE & Ouro at Detroit, succeeding 
H. B. May, who retired on December 
31, 1951, under the company’s retire- 
ment plan. 


Ray D. Massey has been appointed 
division freight and passenger agent of 
the CENTRAL OF GEORGIA at Augusta, 
Ga., succeeding H. T. Bolton, who 





has resigned to engage in other busi- 
ness. 


James A. Dunlop, industrial sur- 
veyor of the CaNapiAN Paciric, has 
been appointed industrial agent of the 
Quebec and New Brunswick districts, 
with headquarters as before at Mon- 
treal, succeeding D. N. Cooper, who 
has been transferred to the Ontario 
and Algoma districts at Toronto. 


MECHANICAL 


J. E. Knittle has been appointed 
general car inspector of the MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL at Detroit. succeeding W. A. 
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Higher Ratio: “Payload to Dead Weight” 
Differential Air Dump Cars 


Differential design and construction skillfully combine 
greatest strength with lightest possible weight. Saves 
motive power. fuel, maintenance. Dead weight is an 
enemy of economy. Differential makes the difference. 


But that isn’t all! 


The automatic, either side dumping design — by air 
power — means still more economy. No matter what 
loose material there’s more payload to dead weight — 
more all around economy and satisfaction in Differen- 


tial Air Dump Cars. 


Differential Products Include: Air Dump Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Mine Cars, Mine Supply Cars, Rock Larries, Man- 


trip Cars, 


Systems. 





Dumping Devices and Complete Haulage 


STEEL CAR 
COMPANY 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
SINCE 1915 — PIONEERS IN HAULAGE EQUIPMENT 
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Melms, who has retired after 39 
years of service. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Harry W. Walsh, assistant me- 
chanical and electrical engineer of 
the New York CENTRAL, has_ been 
appointed mechanical and _ electrical 
engineer, with headquarters as _ be- 
fore at New York, succeeding D. B. 
Thompson, who retired on January 
l. Richard P. Toussaint, assistant 
engineer, succeeds Mr. Walsh as as- 
sistant mechanical and electrical en- 
gineer. 

Mr. Thompson was born on Decem- 
ber 14, 1886, at Troy, N. Y., and 
was graduated from Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. He joined the N.Y.C. 
in May 1912 as an inspector at New 
York and was appointed assistant en- 
gineer in 1917, mechanical engineer 
in 1926 and mechanical and electrical 
engineer in July 1934. 


As reported in Railway Age De- 
cember 10, T. P. Polson has been 
appointed chief engineer of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartrorp at 
New Haven, Conn. Mr. Polson was 
born on October 24, 1891, at Bran- 
ford, Conn., and was graduated from 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Uni- 
versity (1913). He entered railroad 
service in October 1913 as rodman 
with the New Haven at Waterbury, 





T. P. Polson 


Conn., and subsequently served as as- 
sistant engineer, assistant track su- 
pervisor, track supervisor, assistant 
division engineer, division . engineer, 
maintenance engineer and engineer of 
track. Mr. Polson was appointed as- 
sistant to engineer maintenance of way 
at New Haven on July 1, 1946; assist- 
ant to chief engineer on May 16, 1950; 
and engineer maintenance of way on 


January 1, 1951. 


James J. Coakley, assistant signal 
engineer of the JERSEY CENTRAL LINES, 
has been appointed signal engineer, 
with headquarters as before at Jersey 
(Continued on page 267) 
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(Continued from page 264) 

City, N. J., succeeding Fred W. Ben- 
der, who has retired after 52 years of 
service. Edward F. Smith, assistant 
signal supervisor, has been named as- 
sistant signal engineer, to succeed Mr. 
Coakley. Mr. Bender was born at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., on October 15, 1882, and 
entered railroad service on June 7, 
1899, as secretary to superintendent 
telegraph and signals of the C.N.J. 
He later served as clerk and circuit de- 
signer to signal engineer and in Sep- 
tember 1918 became assistant signal 
engineer. Mr. Bender was appointed 
signal engineer on March 1, 1920. 





Carroll W. Sigmon, track super- 
visor of. the SOUTHERN, has been pro- 
moted to division engineer, with head- 
quarters remaining at Asheville, N. C. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


William T. Cyphers, tie and tim- 
ber agent of the DeLAwarRE, LAcKa- 
WANNA & WestTERN at New York, re- 
tired on December 31, after 50 years 
of service. 





SPECIAL | 


Paul A. Blauvelt has been ap- 
pointed publicity director of the Lone 
IsLAND at Jamaica, N. Y., succeeding 
David R. George, who has been ap- 
pointed to serve as assistant to chair- 
man of the Long Island Transit Au- 
thority at New York. Mr. Blauvelt 
was formerly on the staff of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


{ BRicss &STRATION ! 





R. A. Mullare, has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the Bos- | 
ton & Maine Transportation Company, | 
Boston & Maine subsidiary. Mr. Mul- 
lare was formerly manager of the 
trucking division of the company. 


OBITUARY | : ! World 
: : . Ypide 
Frederick Hart Fechtig, 86, who “yi ee —fherene 


ing agent of the ATLANTIC Coast LINE, 
died at his home in Wilmington, N. C., 
on December 31. 


retired on March 1, 1946, as purchas- | SERVICE 
| : 


Lincoln J. Prendergast, superin- 
tendent of communications of the 
Battimore & Onto, died at Union 





Preferred power for sand and material spreaders and a wide range of other equip- 


N . F 1 i . _ 

a eo ae Poeenaaye: on = | ment for road maintenance and construction — the world’s most widely used 
cember 29, 1951, at t € age of 49. re | single-cylinder gasoline engine on machines, tools, appliances used by in- 
Prendergast had been in the communi- dustry, railroads, oil-fields, and on equipment for farm and home. 





cations field since 1925, when he joined 
the staff of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. as technician in the 


Briccs & STRATTON is the world’s largest 


long lines department. He served as | builder — more than 30 years of continuous 
telegraph and telephone engineer of ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
the Southern prior to entering the serv- production — of single-cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled 
ice of the B.&O. in May 1944 as super- gasoline engines. Briggs & Stratton Corporation, 
intendent of communications. Mr. Pren- = . . 
| Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


dergast was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Inductive Coordination of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
Communications Section, and also 
chairman of the Committee on Electri- 
cal Protection. | 


In the automotive field Briggs & Stratton is the recognized leader 
and world’s largest producer of locks, keys and related equipment. 
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Current Publications 


CALENDAR 

Evelyn Curro’s Second Annual Ameri- 
cana Calendar. 1952, Old Locomotives Edi- 
tion. Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc., 53 E. 
34th st., New York 16. $1.50. 

The locomotives in this calendar are 
free-hand drawings based on photographs 
from private collections. They are repro- 
duced in color and show the “Best Friend 
of Charleston,” “Old Ironsides,” the “Pio- 
neer,” a Winans “camel,” the “Lonsdale,” 
the “Hackensack,” the “General,” the 
“Governor Stanford,” the “Minnetonka,” 
the “J. W. Bowker,” the “Breckenridge,” 
and No. 999 of the New York Central’s 
“Empire State Express.” The calendar is 
spiral-bound and will hang on a wall so 
that a locomotive picture appears above 
each monthly calendar. 


PAMPHLETS 


Proceedings of the Southeastern Region- 
al Transportation Conference at Atlanta, 
Ga., June 7-8, 1951. 62 pages. Transporta- 
tion and Communication Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C. $1. 

This conference was the second of a 
series of such regional conferences spon- 
sored by the U. S. C. of C., the previous 
one having been held in Oklahoma City 
earlier last year. Addresses on “Strength- 
ening the National Transportation Policy 
for Defense,” “Where the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States Stands 
on Transportation Issues,” and “Getting 
the Transport Mobilization Job Done” 
were followed by a shippers’ session and a 
carriers’ session. These, in turn, were 
followed by a discussion session. As a 
sidelight of the conference a transport 
executives’ opinion poll was conducted to 
obtain southeastern views on _ current 
transportation matters and on some of the 
policies of the national chamber. Results 
of this poll were reported in Railway Age, 
June 25, page 98. 


Statistics of Class I Motor Carriers for 
the Year Ended December 31, 1949. 87 
pages. Prepared by the Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics, Interstate 


Commerce Commission. Available from 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25) DG el. 


Contains financial and operating statis- 
tics of motor carriers of property and 
passengers filing reports with the I.C.C. 


In the Dark About the New Wage-Hour 
Law? 14 pages. The Cincinnati Time Re- 
corder Company, 1733 Central ave., Cin- 
cinnati 14, Ohio. Free. 

A digest of the federal wage-hour law 
and recent amendments, this booklet re- 
veals the answers which business men 
should have to hundreds of questions to 
avoid violation of the law. For example, 
it tells who must keep: records and what 
records must be kept. It defines exempt 
and non-exempt employees, tells how to 
compute wages for salaried and _ hourly 
workers, lists penalties imposed for non- 
compliance with the wage-hour law, and 
clearly how to avoid them. It is 


written simply in language that does not 
require interpretation by a “Philadelphia 
lawyer,” and is illustrated with sprightly 
cartoons portraying the evils that befall 
those employers who are found not in 
compliance with the law. 


The Rubber Railroad. 32 pages, mimeo- 
graphed. Compiled by the Special Trans- 
portation / Committee, 16 E. Broad st., 
Columbus’ 15, Ohio. 

A summary of developments before the 
Ohio state legislature in connection with 
the Riverlake Belt Conveyor Lines pro. 
posal, since the issuance of the committee’s 
“Fact Book” last year. It is prefaced with 
a history and general description of the 
proposal. Much of the text is formed from 
direct quotations of protagonists and antag- 
onists of the belt scheme, and there is 
an extensive section devoted to press and 
editorial comment. Labor, civic and muni- 
cipal groups opposing the conveyor—in- 
cluding 117 city and village councils, nine 
counties and 17 labor unions—are listed. 


Pieces of Eight. 4 pages, illustrations. 
Distributed by the National Management 
Committee, 1951 Perfect Shipping Cam- 
paign, National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards, Chicago. 

Sunken treasure may contain valuable 
“pieces of eight” for the treasure hunter, 
but shippers can find greater buried trea- 
sure by hunting for the causes of con- 
cealed damage to their shipments. Pointing 
out that improper packing is at the root 











Boorse on steel cleats drive 
deep into floor and side walls 


from pressure...become almost 
a part of freight car... afford 
ladings 100% protection from 
shocks and switching impacts *. 
Thousands of service trips prove 
this. Endorsed by re-order cus- 
tomers among leading Manu- 
facturers and Railroads. Write 


NOW for all the facts. 


*6MPH speed impacts may be safely 
established as normal switching operation 
when PEYTON SPUR CLEATS are used. 


PEYTON SPUR CLEAT CO. 


POST OFFICE BOX 4664 © DALLAS, TEXAS 
TELEPHONE TREMONT 6060 
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One million miles of service on cylinder liners and pistons 








IN SERVICE APPROXIMATELY 1,000,000 MILES in Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad diesel locomotive engines, 
this piston and cylinder liner were always lubricated 
with RPM DELO 0il R.R. At the end of that time wear 





RPM DELO 0il R.R. has been the standard on the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad for over—the-road 
freight and passenger locomotives since their first 
power of this type was placed in service in January 
1942. At the time this inspection was made approxi- 
mately 49,563,104 miles had been traversed by the Rio 
Grande freight diesel fleet of 100 units and during 
that period only 77 cylinder 
liners had been scrapped for any 
reason. At that time many of the 
original pistons and cylinder lin- 
ers were still in service and the 
average age of all these assem-— 
blies, including recently pur- 
chased power, was 4.7 years. 


TRADEMARK ‘‘RPM’’ REG, U.S, PAT. OFF. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


‘225 Bush Street * San Francisco 20, Califorhia 


THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY 
P.O. Box 780 « Denver I, Colorado 








measurements (inches) were only: Piston Skirt— 
0.001; Ring Grooves—No. 1—0.003 to 0.006, No. 2— 
0.002, No. 3 & 4—none; Cylinder liner (maximum dian- 
eter)—0.0095, (out of round)—0.002 to 0.004. 





How RPM DELO Oil R. R. prevents 
wear, corrosion, oxidation 





" 


A. Special additive provides metal—adhesion 
qualities. ..keeps oil on parts whether hot 
or cold, running or idle. 


B. Anti-oxidant resists deterioration of oil 
and formation of lacquer...prevents ring— 
sticking. Detergent keeps parts clean... 
helps prevent scuffing of cylinder walls. 


C. Special compounds stop corrosion of any 
bushings or bearing metals and foaming in 
crankcase. i 











FOR MORE INFORMATION about this or other petroleum 
products of any kind, or the name of your nearest 


distributor handling them, write or call any of the 
companies listed below. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
P O. Box 862 «+ El Paso, Texas 
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CONSERVE 
ROLLING STOCK, 


YARD and Right-of-Way 


EQUIPMENT with 


MORTEX No. 4 7#>5-— 





i, =e 





Protects against rain and 
moisture 
Protects against salt brine 


Protects against acid and 
alkali fumes 

Odorless 

Non-toxic 


® Vermin-proof 


One application of this tested coating is 
far superior to paints and cut-back as- 
phalt products. Its the most practical 
low-cost rust preventive for roofs, inte- 
riors and underframes of steel freight 
and refrigerator cars, covered hopper 
ears used for soda ash, lime and similar 
products, ice bunkers and equipment 
exposed to acid fumes and gases, 


Its tops for steel bridges, cooling sys- 
tem ducts and sumps, outside storage 


tanks, tool houses and bins. 


Will not run, sag, blister or craze at 


temperatures up to 250° F. 


EASY TO APPLY 


 MORTEX 
_ No.4 & 


Mortex No. 4 ean be 
put on with brush, 
trowel or spray. It 
adheres to any clean 
dry surface’ and 
forms a dull 
black finish. 


rich, 





TRY IT YOURSELF 


Most railroads get Mortex No. 4 in 55 
gallon drums, but you can order either 
a i-gallon or a 5-gallon can and put it 
through your own comparative tests. 


Write for literature 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 


Technical Coatings since 1895 


563 Burch St., 


Kankakee, III. 


| 


of much of this annual loss, A. H. Schwie- 
tert, chairman of the committee, urges 
consignees to inspect fully the condition of 
goods received from all shippers; record 
all goods received unsalable; describe 
nature of recurrent damage carefully to 
the shipper, and let him know how other 
shippers pack the same or similar prod- 
ucts successfully. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Vinylite Plastics. 27 pages. Published by 
Bakelite division, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., 30 East 42 st., New York 17. 

This booklet lists in detail electrical 
and physical characteristics of various 
compounds designed for insulation on 


| wires and cables used for different pur- 


poses, such as power circuits, and for 


| signal control and telephone communica- 
| tions circuits. 


Distinctly yours, 12 pages, illustrations. 


Thomas ,A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, 
nog. 
Describes features and advantages of 


the Disc Edison Voicewriter. 


Yale Worksaver Electric Trucks. 16 


| pages, illustrations. Philadelphia Division, 


| Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
| delphia 15, Pa. 
Drawings, photographs and text are 


} uses 
| types 


combined to show operation, occupational 
and some features of the various 
of trucks in the Worksaver line. 


| Drawings show the many devices which 


can be attached to the trucks where 





omplete loudspeaker paging and_ two-way 


necessary for performance of specialized 
handling jobs. 


Yale Electric Trucks (Bulletin P5151). 
12 pages, illustrations. Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia Division, 
11000 Roosevelt blvd., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 

Describes the complete line of electric 
trucks in capacities ranging from 1,000 |b. 
to 100,000 lb. A chart of specifications for 
aid in selection is given. 

Equipment for Railroad Liquids. 24 
pages, illustrations. Bowser, Inc., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

In this publication Bowser catalogs its 
complete line of equipment for handling 
oils, paint oils, and liquid fuels. Included 
are illustrations and descriptive data cover- 
ing such items as fueling systems for diesel 
and _ gas-electric locomotives, systems for 
unloading and storing fuels, lubricating- 
oil systems, printing delivery systems for 
accounting control, metering equipment 
and accessories, rotary power pumps and 
accessories, barrel and can-filling units, 
“Serv-A-Train” fueling units, cartridge 
filters, unloading and fueling equipment 
for oil houses or supply cars, lubricating- 
oil and paint-oil outfits, and fog fire-fight- 
ing equipment. 

Raymond Hydraulic Lift Trucks (Bulle- 
tin No. 207). 4 pages, illustrations. Ray- 
mond Corporation, 2686 Madison  st., 
Greene, N. Y. 

All models of this company’s line of 
hydraulic lift trucks are shown, specifi- 
cations given and special features high- 


lighted. 





communicating 


systems for classification yards, terminal facilities, mail and baggage 
handling facilities, passenger stations, freight stations, engine houses, 
interlocking towers, car checking service, and for Dispatcher’s and 
other low level telephone type line applications. 


®@ Control consoles 


Direct two-way communicating equipment 
Low level line two-way communicating equipment 


Intercommunicating systems 
Paging systems 
© Portable sound systems 
Pre-amplifiers 
Power amplifiers 
Way station amplifiers 


Dispatcher’s transmitter and receiver units 


®@ Telephone line concentration. units 
Telephone line monitoring units 


Remotely controlled systems 


Automatic volume level compensating units 
Time and emergency signal devices 


®@ Microphones 
Loudspeakers 


Weatherproof control units 


Switch and jack box assemblies 


Equipment cabinets 
@ Power supply units 


Relays — switches —— transformers 
Speech frequency band-pass filters 


Wire — cable 


Control equipment for special applications 


Portable tape recorders 


R. W. NEILL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
1811 CARROLL AVENUE, CHICAGO 12, 


e ENGINEERS 
ILLINOIS 
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